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WITH 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Lord  CARTERET, 

One  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 


My  Lord, 

H  E  favourable  Re¬ 
ception  which  feme 
of  my  former  Works 
have  met  with,  and 
the  Encouragements 
I  have  had  to  purfue  my  Studies 
in  the  uleful  Parts  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory,  has  prompted  me  to 
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undertake  the  Task  which  I  now 
venture  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
fhip. 

The  Improvement  of  Land,  and 
the  Study  of  Agriculture,  have  great¬ 
ly  contributed  to  render  our  Na¬ 
tion  famous  above  all  other  Coun¬ 
tries;  but  whether  that  is  owing 
more  to  the  natural  Induftry  of 
our  People  in  general,  or  to  the 
good  Reafoning  of  particular  Per- 
lons,  is  doubtful ;  if  it  proceeds 
from  the  former,  there  is  Room  e- 
nough  to  hope  for  its  Advancement 
by  the  latter  ;  or  if  this  ufeful  Art 
has  made  its  Way  thus  far,  by  the 
Labours  of  Experimental  Philofo- 
phers,  ’tis  Encouragement  enough 
tor  them  to  continue  thofe  Studies, 
iince  we  neither  want  People  or  In¬ 
duftry  to  bring  their  Deiigns  into 
Practice. 


But 
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B  u  t  as  every  Art,  however  ex¬ 
tensive  or  ufeful,  demands  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Great,  to  make  it 
circulate  in  the  Minds  of  the  Pub- 
lick  ;  fo  am  I  confident  there  is  no 
iurer  Way  of  Recommending  thefe 
Papers  to  the  World,  than  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  under  the  Patronage 
of  your  Lordfhip,  whofe  extenfive 
Genius,  wife  Conduct,  and  Love 
for  his  Country,  is  juftly  rewarded 
with  the  Favour  of  the  Trince ,  and 
the  good  Will  of  the  People. 

I  am , 

May  it  pleafe  your  Lordship, 
Tour  Lo rdship’s 

mofi  Obedient y 

Humble  Servant , 

R.  Bradley. 
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THE 

PREFACE 


HE  prefent  Undertaking 
is  defigrid  chiefly  for  the 
Improvement  ofl  Husban- 
dry ,  by  introducing  among 
the  Practitioners  in  that 
Art ,  a  reaflonable  Way  ofl 
thinking  and  judging  of 
what  they  go  about 7  when  they  attempt  the 
laying  up  of  freflh  Grounds ,  or  of  fertilizing 
thofle  which  they  fluppofle  are  already  worn 
out . 

It  is  indifputable  that  frefh  Grounds  are 
full  of  Riches ,  efpeciaUy  fluch  as  have  long 
lain  under  a  Turf,  for  the  Roots  of  the 
Grafs  feldom  draw  their  Nourifhment  deep¬ 
er  than  two  or  three  Inches ;  fo  that  fuch 
a  Land \  when  it  comes  to  be  plough'd  fix 
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or  eight  Inches  deepy  will  yield  good  Corn , 
after  it  has  been  a  little  expofed  to  the  Air, 
notwithftanding  that  Corn  is  of  the  grajfy 
Tribe,  and  mujl  therefore  necejjarily  draw 
a  Nourijhment  of  the  fame  Kind  as  that 
is  which  fnpports  the  Growth  of  common 
Grafs  i  but  when  the  T lough  has  turrid  up 
the  Ground ,  we  know  that  three  Fourths 
of  the  Soil  fo  turrid  up  is  frefh  and  new , 
and  therefore  muft  be  profitable  to  the 
Grain  fown  upon  it  s  and  the  Crop  will  be 
more  or  lefs  profperous ,  as  we  give  that 
Soil  the  fort  of  Seed,  which  is  mo  ft  natu¬ 
ral  to  it . 

The  refrefhing  and  fertilizing  of  Ground, 
by  frefh  or  untry  d  Earth ,  as  the  Learned 
Mr .  Lawrence  has  taught  us,  we  find 
by  Experience  benefits  the  Vegetation  or 
Growth  of  Tlants,  much  more  than  the 
XJfe  of  Horfe-Thmg,  or  fuch  Kinds  of  Soil; 
and  it  carries  this  Advantage  along  with 
it,  that  where  thefe  Manures  are  fcarce 
and  chargeable  to  come  at,  we  may  have 
the  Ufe  of  frefh  Earth  at  an  eafy  Rate, 
and  reap  a  Crop  to  our  Advantage,  but  e- 
fpecially  if  the  Soil  ufed  for  Manure  be  of 
a  different  Kind  from  that  Land  we  lay  it 
upon . 

In  the  common  Method  of  ordering  of 
Ground,  we  fuppofe  it  well  enrich d  if  we 
lay  a  tenth  Part  of  Manure  upon  the  Land, 
i.  e.  that  the  Land  plough d  up  is  nine 
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'Farts  to  one  of  Manure-,  but  this  is  tri¬ 
fling,  with  Regard  to  the  Richnefs  we 
gain  by  turning  up  flreflo  Ground  under  the 
Turf. \  wherein  we  may  fay  there  is  three 
Farts  in  four  of  Manure,  which  is  much 
more  natural  thaw  Dung. 

The  Farmers  in  Devonfliire  are  fo  fen- 
(ibis  of  the  improving  one  Soil  by  Means 
of  another ,  that  they  never  pull  down  any 
Houfe 5  whofe  Walls  are  made  of  Cobb, 
which  is  a  Mixture  of  Loam  and  Straw , 
but  they  always  cany  it  carefully  to  their 
Corn  Lands,  and  find  it  very  advanta¬ 
geous. 

When  Ground  is  thus  made  ready  for 
the  Grain  or  Seed,  we  are  riot  only  to  con - 
fider  the  Nature  of  the  Soil \  but  the  Depth 
of  it  s  for  jhould  the  Soil  he  fit  for 
Carrots,  Farfnips,  or  other  long-rooted 
Herbs,  if  it  has  not  a  good  Depth ,  at 
leaf  fourteen  Inches,  the  Roots  will  be 
baulk 'd  in  their  Frogrefs  downwards ,  arid 
not  yield  the  Fro  fit  we  expeft  thefe  Roots, 
as  well  as  Turneps,  however,  where  they 
can  be  fown,  relieve  the  Ground  for  other 
Crops,  becaufe  they  have  not  only  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Way  of  drawing  their  Nourijhment , 
than  either  the  Graffes ,  or  Bean  or  Fea 
Kinds,  but  feed  as  differently  from  Graffes 
or  other  Herbs ,  as  Horfes  do  from  Dogs, 
or  Dogs  from  Fife. 
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In  Berkfliire  we  find  another  fort  of 
Ground ,  which  the  Farmers  call  frcfh 
Land,  and  that  is  finch  as  has  had  Timber 
and  Under-wood  growing  upon  it :  They 
call  this  firefh  Ground \  becaufie  it  has  not 
been  employ'd  in  the  Memory  of  Man  to  pro - 
duce  fiuch  Crops  as  are  cultivated  with  the 
T lough  s  the  Produce  is  always  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  fiuch  Places,  either  from  the  Rich - 
nefis  the  Land  gathers  from  the  vegetable 
Salts  it  acquires  from  the  continu'd  Fall  of 
the  Leaves ,  broken  Twigs ,  decay  d  Chips, 
&c.  or  elfie  perhaps  becaufie  thofe  Particles , 
which  are  nour iff  able  to  Graffes  or  the  Corn 
Race,  have  been  undifturbed ,  while  the 
Trees  were  growing  upon  it  s  for  certainly , 
Trees  draw  a  very  different  Kind  of  Nou- 
ri foment  from  the  Earthy  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  feed  the  lower  Kinds  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles. 

From  this  Way  of  Reafioning  I  fuppofe 
forne  of  the  mo  ft  ingenious  Husbandmen 
have  contriv'd  to  fnft  their  Crops  from 
Tear  to  Tear  to  eafe  the  Ground ;  but  I 
find  few  of  them  to  carry  their  Judgment 
fofar  as  to  follow  one  Crop  with  another  of 
fo  different  a  Kind ,  as  to  draw  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  Juices  than  the  fir  ft,  or  to  follow  the 
fecond  with  a  third  differing  from  both . 
I  am  per  funded ,  was  this  rightly  confiderd, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  laying  Ground 
fallow  for  two  or  three  Tears,  as  the  Farm - 
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ers  do  in  fame  Countries ,  to  give  it  Reft  as 
they  call  it. 

IVe  have  indeed  ftome  Examples  which 
feem  to  declare  the  Wifdorn  of  the  farmer , 
and  fhew  his  Reafoning ;  fuch  as  the  [ow¬ 
ing  Clover  with  Barley ,  and  Clover  with 
the  Grafs ,  which  in  Devonfliire  is  call'd 
Ever,  or  ever  lofting  Grafs ,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  Rye  Grajs  in  Middle- 
fex ;  fo  in  fome  Barts  of  Northampton- 
fhire  they  have  learn  d  the  Art  of  Cinque- 
feul  or  five-leavd  Grafs ,  as  they  call  it, 
which  they  fow  with  other  Crops  5  but  thd 
the  Clover  and  the  Cinquefoil  are  both 
term  d  Graffes  by  the  Country  Beople ,  it  is 
apparent  enough  to  Men  of  Judgment  that 
they  have  no  Relation  to  that  'Tribe ,  but 
differ  as  much  in  the  Structure  of  their  fe¬ 
ver  ah  Barts  from  Grafs  or  Corn,  as  Grafs 
does  from  a  Strawberry  or  Violet  Blant : 
So  that  the  Reafon  why  they  thrive,  being 
f  own  among  Graffes,  is,  becaufe  they  draw 
a  different  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground. 
1  have  known  three  good  Crops  of  Clover 
cut  off  of  one  Biece  of  Ground,  the  fecond 
Tear  after  [owing,  thd  the  Tear  it  was  [own 
yielded  as  good  a  Crop  of  Barley  upon  the 
fame  Spot ,  as  coidd  well  (land  upon  the 
Ground '. 

In  a  Word,  I  fhall  endeavour  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bapers,  as  much  as  pofftble,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Art  of  Husbandry,  preferving  a 

due 
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due  Regard ,  as  well  to  the  practical  as  the 
philofophical  Rart  of  it ,  that  fo  we  may 
improve  our  Reafon  by  RraEliee^  and  be 
able  to  fupport  our  RraElice  by  Reafon, 
which  I  account  the  fur  eft  Way  of  bringing 
Agriculture  to  fuch  Rerfe  Elion  as  may  re¬ 
dound  to  the  enriching  of  the  Landlord \  the 
Eafe  and  Welfare  of  the  "Tenant,  and  prove 
of  general  Advantage  to  the  whole  King¬ 
dom. 
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A  Gener A  l 


H  E  Defign  of  this  Work  i£ 
to  enquire  into  the  Nature 
of  fuch  Lands  as  are  mofi 
capable  of  Improvement,  and 
to  prbpofe  the  moil  proper 
Method  forfertilizing  them* 
For  altho’  our  Engtijh  Hus¬ 
bandmen  are  allow'd  by  all  Nations  to  have 
a  fuperior  Genius  in  Agriculture,  preferable 
to  thbfe  in  other  Countries,  yet  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  of  them  who  ever  attempts  any  new 
Bifcovery,  or  even  can  give  any  other  Rea- 
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fon  for  what  they  do,  than  that  their  Fathers 
did  the  fame  before  them. 

This  brings  to  my  Mind  the  Obfervatiori 
of  a  very  ingenious  Mari,  who  had  maturely 
confider’d  this  Cafe  ;  he  obferves,  that  the 
Country  People  generally  pick  out  fuch  of 
of  their  Children  to  employ  in  Husbandry, 
as  they  judge  are  not  worthy  of  good  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  whom  they  fuppofe  have  fo  little 
Genius,  4that  they  are  only  fit  to  drudge  in 
hard  Labour :  And  ’tis  likewife  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  fays  he,  that  we  find  fo  few  good 
Gardeners  among  the  Crowd  of  thofe  who 
pretend  to  thefe  Arts.  Husbandry  and  Gar¬ 
dening  ought  rather  to  fall  under  the  Care  of 
expert  Philofophers,  and  reafonable  Men,  who 
have  Judgment  enough  to  remark  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Effe&s  of  different  Seafons ;  the  Scitua- 
tion  of  the  Lands  they  are  to  cultivate  ;  the 
Depth  and  Quality  of  their  Soils ;  the  eafieft 
Way s  of  meliorating  Land,  by  mixing  one 
Soil  with  another ;  or  how  to  appoint  to 
each  natural  Earth  its  proper  Plant;  and  not 
as  fome  do,  be  too  pofitively  confirm’d  by 
Cuftom  to  make  new  Experiments,  which 
might,  with  fmall  Trouble  and  Expence,  be 
done  in  By-Places ;  and  might  tend  to  their 
own  and  the  publick  Good. 

’Tis  partly  for  thefe  Reafons,  we  obferve 
(o  many  large  Tra&s  of  Ground  lying  now 
in  a  Manner  wafie  and  unprofitable :  And  as 
I  have  no  greater  Pleafure  than  in  making  my 
Obfervations  and  Remarks  in  this  Way  of 
Knowledge,  I  judge  chat  what  may  be  tranf- 
mitted  from  Time  to  Time  to  the  Publick,  on 
this  Head*  will  be  acceptable  and  beneficial. 

In 


In  this  Undertaking,  I  (hall  likewife  de- 
fcribe  the  feveral  curious  Contrivances  for 
draining  of  Lands,  and  forcing  or  railing  of 
Water;  and  alfo  for  meliorating  and  refining 
it,  when  we  are  poflefs’d  of  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it.  This  I  fuppofe  may  prove  ulefui 
in  many  Places,  and  be  of  no  fmall  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  ingenious  Authors  and  Makers  of 
fuch  Inventions,  whofe  Names  I  (hall  menti¬ 
on  with  Honour,  as  I  have  Opportunity  of 
knowing  them. 

The  Correfpondence  I  have  already  fix’d,  and 
what  I  ftill  expedt  from  fome  of  the  firft  Clafs 
in  this  Way  of  Study,  will  fufficiently  (with 
my  own  Remarks)  furnifb  out  fuch  a  Work  asr 
I  now  defign,  and  contribute  to  the  general 
Improvement  of  Lands;  which  will  be  like  a 
new  Acquisition  of  Territory  to  our  Nation, 
and  perhaps  be  one  Means  of  reftoring  our 
Credit,  and  prove  of  Advantage  to  the  Poor? 
by  employing  them  in  profitable  and  health¬ 
ful  Exercife. 

Our  Parliament  have  already  began  to  en- 
clofe  Commons  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  mod 
of  the  Commons  in  England  might  be  brought 
into  the  fame  regular  and  happy  State,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Poor  (who  have  generally  the  Right 
of  Commoning)  have  feverally  their  Parcels  of 
Land  determin’d  by  Balloting,  or  any  other 
Way,  where  Bribery  or  particular  Interefts 
cannot  take  Place.  The  Forrefts  likewife  might 
turn  to  a  good  Account,  were  the  Lands  par- 
ieU’d  out,  and  every  Tenant  be  oblig’d  to 
plant  certain  Quantities  of  Timber  for  pub- 
lick  Advantage:  This,  in  my  Opinion,  would 
be  a  fure  Means  of  fupplying  the  Nation 
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that  valuable  Commodity,  which  at  pre- 
fen  t  is  fo  fcarce,  that  its  Price  is  above  one 
third  Part  more  than  what  the  fame  Meafure 
was  fold  for  Twenty  Years  ago,  as  appears 
by  feveral  Accounts  of  that  Date,  compared 
with  thqfe  of  of  this  prefent  Year  1721. 

But  whoever  takes  a  Survey  of  the  Forrefts* 
will  find  fufficient  Reafon  to  fupport  what  I 
fay,  without  having  Recourfe  to  fuch  Ac¬ 
counts  :  They  will  find  not  only  a  Want  of 
Timber  in  thofe  Places,  but  even  the  Prof- 
peft  of  a  Supply  for  the  future,  cut  off  by 
idle  ^People  living  in  their  Neighbourhood  ; 
who,  rather  than  be  at  the  Expence  of  a  little 
Firewood,  or  fame  trifling  Tool  or  Uten- 
fil,  will  ddlroy  young  thriving  Plants  of  Oak3 
which  perhaps  had  already  gain’d  Twenty 
or  Thirty  Years  of  Time,  and  were  in  a 
profperous  State  ;  and  this  we  find  is  fiil! 
pradifed,  notwithfianding  the  many  Ads  of 
Parliament,  made  in  feveral  Reigns*  to  pre« 
yent  this  Deflrudion  of  Timber-Trees. 

But  ’tis  with  no  finall  Pleafure,  I  obferve 
fbme  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  begin  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  theReafonablenefs  of  making  Plan¬ 
tations  of  Timber,  and  preferving  and  weed** 
ing  fuch  Woods  as  their  Anceflors  were  wife 
enough  tp  ered.  The  Plantation  and  Care  o£ 
Timber  is  like  buying  the  Reverfion  of  an 
FLftate  ;  fora  little  Money  expended,  we  be¬ 
come  Heirs  to  great  Sums.  ' 

This  Cafe  therefore,  which  carries  fo  much 
Advantage  with  it,  I  fliall  propagate  as  much 
as  poflible  iq  this  Work ;  haying  feveral  Ob** 
fervations  and  Letters  now  by  me  of  Impor¬ 
tance*  which  relate  to  she  Subjed  :  wherein 


sheye  are  not  only  many  DiTcoveries  tending 
to  the  Improvemenc  of  Woods  and  Timber- 
Plantations,  but  federal  Valuations  from  the 
Meafure  of  Timber  Trees,  taken  at  different 
Times,  whereby  we  may  compute  the  In* 
ereafe  of  Worth  in  fuch  Trees  from  One  to 
Twenty  Years:  And  I  cannot  avoid  folicit- 
ing  every  Gentleman,  who  has  kept  fuch  a  Re- 
gifter,  to  communicate  what  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  in  that  Way,  with  fome  Account  of  the 
Soil,  Scituation,  and  Time  of  Planting,  if 
poflible  ;  that  from  many  Inftances  we  may 
come  near  a  Certainty  of  the  Growth  and 
Value  of  Timber,  and  give  the  Publick  a. 
View  of  how  much  every  Acre  of  Wood- 
plantation  may  grow  in  a  Day,  a  Week,  a 
Month,  or  a  Year,  having  due  Regard  at  the 
fame  Time  to  the  Sorts  which  are  growing, 
according  to  their  Proportion  of  Difference  , 
pot  unlike  what  I  have  heard,  that  Herbs 
grow  in  Pence,  and  Shrubs  in  Shillings,  while 
Timber  grows  in  Pounds;  but  this  I  fball  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully  in  another  Place. 

As  for  Gardens,  1  fhall  mention  them  with 
the  reft,  as  Occafion  fhall  afford  me  fufficienc 
Variety  of  Observations  to  improve  them  in 
their  fevera!  Orders;  and  remark  how  far  the 
Skill  of  the  Workmen  employ'd  in  them,  makes 
them  excel  the  Neighbouring  Gardens :  And, 
for  the  better  Information  of  my  Reader,  /halt 
give  fuch  Remarks  upon  the  Weather,  and  the 
Produce  of  every  Month,  as  may  be  ferviceable 
and  worthy  the  Note  of  all  fuch  as  are  either 
Husbandmen  or  Gardeners  :  For  one  of  the 
fureft  Methods  to  be  taken  for  underftanding 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  is  to  enquire  in- 
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ip  the  Gourfe  of  Seafon s,  and  their  Confe¬ 
rences.  In  a  Word,  I  (hall  make  it  my 
Bufinefs  to  publifh  fuch  Things  in  this 
Work  as  may  improve  our  Lands,  or  be  o- 
therwife  advantageous  to  the  Publick. 

The  firft  Cafe  I  fhall  mention  relates  to 
the  Pnrchafe  of  an  Ejftate,  chiefly  confifting 
of  Heath-Ground,  for  the  moft  part  Moun¬ 
tainous  or  Billy>  in  a  Letter  dire&ed  to 
me. 

To  Mr.  R.  Bradley,  teX 

SIR, 

i  T  Am  now  about  purchafing  Five  or  Six 
8  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  in  Surrey , 
f  which  the  Neigbouring  People  tell  me  has 

*  born  nothing  but  Heath  in  the  Memory  of 
8  Man;  this  Land  joins  to  the  Town  where 
8  I  was  born,  and  it  may  be  my  natural  like? 
8  ing  to  the  Country  where  I  firft  drew  my 

*  Breath,  and  receiv’d  fome  little  Diverfions 
8  in  my  Childhood,  might  give  me  Occafioi} 

*  to  think  of  treating  for  this  Piece  of  Ground  ; 
8  but  I  mu  ft  confefs  I  am  now  more  defirous 

8  to  poffefs  it,  fince  Mr,  - - -  tells  me  you 

1  think  *tis  capable  of  Improvement.  You 

*  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  give  your 
«  Thoughts  of  it  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  am 
l  Your’s  &c. 

r.  s: 


p.  S.  I  fend  you  by  the  Bearer  a  Defign 
4  of  the  Whole,  and  a  few  Specimens  of 
8  Earths,  as  they  lie  in  their  Beds  ;  Num- 
*  ber  I  is  the  Surface ;  II  the  next  ;  and 
J  fo  on. 

I  Ac* 


Account  of  the  Earths. 

4  N°.  I  A  black  Tandy  Soil,  which  for  4 
4  Inches  is  mix'd  with  Roots  of  Heath  ; 

4  the  fame  Bed  of  Soil,  (but  without 
4  Roots)  is  16  Inches  deep  on  the  Hills ; 

4  and  in  the  Lower  Lands  about  two 
c  Foot:  In  this  we  frequently  find  Stones 

*  refembling  tufty  Iron. 

II,  or  2d  Stratum,  is  white  Sand, 

*  Three  Foot  thick  on  the  Hills,  and  is 
4  the  fame  in  Quality  and  Thicknefs  in 
4  the  Vale  or  Low  Ground. 

4  Ill,  or  3d  Stratum,  a  Vein  of  Gra« 
4  velly  Soil,  6  Inches  deep  on  the  Hills — - 
4  but  in  the  Vale,  a  grey  Sand  Fourteen 
4  Inches  deep. 

f  IV,  or  4th  Stratum,  a  grey  Sand, 
4  Two  Foot  detp  on  the  Hills,  fome- 
4  what  wet  and  fpringy  ;  but  in  the  Vale 
4  Two  Foot  4  Inches  Marie. 


Since  I  receiv’d  this  Letter,  I  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  viewing  the  Land;  but  as  the 
Gentleman,  was  not  then  in  the  Country,  I 
fent  him  my  Opinion  in  the  following  Epiftle* 


To  Mr.  R.  S.  &c. 

S  1  ky 

I  Have  carefully  confider’d  the  Ground  you 
are  about  to  purchafe,  which  the  Country 
People  believe  cannot  be  made  profitable  by 
any  means;  for  my  own  Part,  was  I  to  make 
a  Purchafe  of  Land,  I  would  much  rather 
C^ufe  it  of  this  Spit,  than  buy  an  Eftate  which 


has  been  already  improv’d  and  ftrain’d  to  ati 
high  Rene  ;  tho’  it  is  very  certain  there  muft 
be  fome  Money  laid  out  upon  fuch  Land  as 
this,  before  it  tan  become  profitable,  but 
that  may  be  done  by  Degrees ;  and  a  Mari 


has  the  Satisfaction  at  the  fame  Time  to  fet 
an  Example  to  hi$  Neighbours,  which  may 
become  a  publick  Benefit. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  the  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  Method  of  improving  it,  it  i§ 
hecefl'ary  I  give  you  fome  Hints  concerning 
the  Meafurihg  of  fuch  Lands  as  are  hilly  or 
mountainous;  for  their  valuable  Contents, 
whether  we  plant,  fow,  or  build,  upon  them, 
are  very  different  from  what  are  found  in  flat 
br  plain  Ground ;  and  to  convince  you  of 
this,  I  fhall  give  you  fome  few  Examples. 

j Ex,  I.  A  Hill  (I  fuppofe)  may  contain  4 
equal  Sides,  which  meet  in  a  Point  at  the 
Top  5  but  the  Contents  of  thofe  Four  Sides 
cah  produce  no  more,  either  of  Gr£in  or 
Trees,  than  the  plain  Ground  upon  which 


the  Hill  ftahds,  or  has  its  Bafe;  and  yet  by 
the  Meafure  of  the  Sides,  we  find  twice  the 
Number  of  Acres,  Roods,  and  Poles,  which 
jneafures  in  the  Bafe  or  Ground  Plat. 

Fig*  I-  is  an  equilateral  Triangle,  or  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  three  equal  Sides :  From  A  to  B  is  One 
Hundred  Yards  ;  from  A  to  C  One  Hundred 
Yards:  and  from  C  to  B,  One  Hundred 
Yards ,•  fo  that  from  B  by  A  to  C  meafures 
twice  as  much  as  from  C  to  B:  and  therefore 
it  is  commonly  fuppofed  will  produce  double 
the  Quantity  of  Grain  than  the  Line  CBs 
But  as  long  as  all  Plants  preferve  their  up¬ 
tight  Method  of  Growth,  we  may  be  affined 


.  i 
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fuch  hilly  Ground  can  beat  no  more  Plant 
in  Number  than  the  Plan  at  the  Bale,  as  we 
may  fee  in  Fig,  II,  which  reprefen  ts  a  HUB 
with  a  Row  or  Trees  planted  the  Length  of 
the  Bale,  at  certain  Diflances  from  A  to  C. 
In  the  lame  Figure  we  may  ohferve  the  fame 
Number  of  Trees  planted  from  A  by  B  to 
G,  altho’  the  Line  over  the  Hill  mea fares  aL 
molt  double  the  Line  from  A  to  C. 

Fig.  Ill  gives  an  Example  of  Buddings  up¬ 
on  a  Hill ;  {hewing,  that  the  two  Sides  of  the 
Hill  will  only  bear  the  fame  Number  of  Houfcs 
that  may  hand  in  the  Line  at  the  Eafe. 

Fig.  W  is  an  Example  of  Rails,  or  Park- 
paling,  over  a  Hill  ;  whereby  we  may  dilco- 
ver  that  tho’  the  Meafure  be  near  double  by 
the  Wav  over  the  Hill  to  the  Line  at  the  Bot- 

v  v  >  . 

tom,  yet  the  fame  Number  of  Pales  of  the 
fame  Breadth,  and  at  the  fame  Diftante,  ferves 
to  enclofe  both. 

•  _  *  <  » 

1  could  yet  give  many  more  Examples  to 

prove  that  Hills,  the’  they  meafure  twice  as 
much  as  the  plain  Ground  they  (land  upon, 
yet  the  Produce  of  One  can  be  no  more  than 
the  Other  ,*  and  therefore,  in  the  Purchafing  of 
Land  the  Hills  ought  not  to  be  Sold  or  Lett 
for  more  than  Half  their  Superficial  Meafure, 
i.  e.  two  Acres  upon  the  Side  of  the  Hills  to 
pay  as  much  as  one  Acre  upon  the  Plain, 
provided  the  Soil  of  both  is  equally  rich,  as 
it  feems  in  this  Cafe,  tho’  generally  the  hilly 
Ground  is  thought  to  be  more  enclining  to 
Barrennefs  than  the  lower  Grounds. 

But  it  remains  that  I  fay  fo  me  thing,  con¬ 
cerning  the  perpendicular  Growth  of  the 
Seems  of  Trees,  and  other  Plants,  as  it  is 

G  lit- 
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necdfary  to  clear  fome  Doubts  which  may 
&rife  from  the  foregoing  Obfervations,  among 
thofe  tipecially  who  are  not  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Manner  of  vegetative 
Growth. 

The  Point  of  the  Stem,  or  Leader  of  every 
Trunk  of  a  Tree,  feeks  the  Air  ;  and  therefore, 
in  Woods  where  the  Trees  are  thick  fet,  the 
whole  Expence  of  Sap  follows  that  upright 
Will  of  Nature  ;  and  the  Trees  in  fuch  a  Sta¬ 
tion  grow  much  taller  and  upright,  than 
where  one  fingle  Tree  can  have  Benefit  of 
making  collateral  Branches. 

It  is  necdfary  that  every  Tree  fhould  grow 
upright  or  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  for 
the  more  eafy  Support  of  it  felf ;  for  were 
Trees  to  incline  naturally  more  to  one  Point 
than  another,  the  Winds  would  more  readily 
over-fet  them  ;  or  where  Trees  were  fully 
turnifh’d  in  the  Crown  or  Head  with  collate¬ 
ral  Branches,  their  Weight  would  contribute 
by  Degrees  to  draw  the  Roots  on  one  Side 
out  of  the  Ground ;  but  efpedaily  when  fuch 
Branches  are  loaded  with  Fruit,  we  frequent¬ 
ly  find  the  Neceflity  of  Propping  them,  as 
may  be  obferv’d  in  many  Orchards.  We  may 
indeed  remark,  that  almoft  every  Stem  and  e- 
very  Root  are  form’d  in  a  bending  Manner 
under  Ground,  and  yet  all  thefe  Stems  be¬ 
come  ftrait  and  upright  when  they  get  a- 
bove  Ground,  and  meet  the  Air ;  and  mod 
Roots  run  as  dire&Iy  downward,  and  (him 
the  Air  as  much  as  poflible* 

As  Proofs  of  this  Intent  .in  Nature,  for  the 
upright  Growth  of  Plants,  we  may  obferve 
than  fome,  which  make  their  firft  Shoots  hori¬ 
zontally 
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mentally  from  a  Wall,  or  the  Side  of  a  /harp 
Bank,  turn  up  their  Points  or  extreme  Branch¬ 
es  to  the  Air,  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  faft 
Hold  with  their  Roots.  The  Marricaria, 
Parietaria,  and  Antirrhinum,  are  fo  many 
Examples.  At  firft,  indeed,  when  their  Stems 
are  tender,  their  own  Weight  bends  them  to¬ 
wards  the  Earth;  but,  in  Time,  as  they  be¬ 
come  ftronger,  altho’  the  Weight  of  the 
Heads  of  thofe  Plants  is  then  much  greater, 
they  turn  their  Shoots  upwards,  and  at  length 
grow  upright  almoft  parallel  with  the  Wall. 

We  may  further  remark  how  much  this  In¬ 
tent  of  Nature  is  evidenced  in  the  Growth 
of  Peafe,  Cucumbers,  and  fuch  like  Plants ; 
as  foon  as  they  meet  the  Air  they  grow  erecf, 
till  they  attain  the  Height  of  Ex.  or  eight 
Inches;  and  then  wanting  Strength  to  fupport 
their  upright  Intentions,  recline,  and  by  gen¬ 
tle  Degrees  reach  the  Ground :  But  Nature  in 
this  Cafe  gives  them  Means  of  Support,  and 
to  continue  their  perpendicular  Vegetation 
by  Clafpers  or  Tendrils ;  and  if  they  have 
the  Opportunity  of  catching  hold  of  any 
Tree  or  Pole  near  them,  they  would  ftill  pro* 
ceed  in  the  firft  Rules  of  natural  Growth. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  this  Af- 
fiftance  to  every  Pea  we  fet ;  we  have  Expe¬ 
riments  enough  in  every  Field,  of  their  innate 
Defign  of  pointing  their  Branches  upwards, 
when  they  have  refted  thetnfelves  upon  the 
Earth,  fufSciently  to  fupport  this  fecond  At¬ 
tempt. 

The  Cucumber  I  find  brings  much  fairer 
Fruit,  if  it  has  the  Advantage  of  climbing; 
and  this  Plant  is  not  unworthy  fuch  Help,  for 

C  z  if 
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if  it  is  crested  in  that  Manner,  ’tis  grateful  e- 
nough  to  reward  our  Care  with  a  valuable 
Crop. 

There  is  yet  one  more  Obfervation  which 
I  think  may  be  neceffary  to  fup port  my  Argu¬ 
ment,  and  is  what  I  find  conflant  in  all  Trees 
that  have  (offer’d  by  rude  Winds,  or  have 
been  blown  down.  Monfieur  Dodatt,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  tells  us, 
that  one  Day,  coming  from  Meudon ,  the 
Dauphin’s  Palace,  thro’  the  Park,  to  Chaville , 
he  obfen?’d  on  the  Beclenfion  of  the  Hill 
feveral  young  Pine-Trees,  which  had  been 
blown  down  by  Storms  at  different  Places  ; 
he  remark’d  that  tho’  the  Fall  of  thofe  Trees 
were  very  different  with  Regard  to  the  De- 
clenfion  of  the  Kill,  yet  the  extreme  Branch- 
es  (which  had  been  the  Leaders  of  the  Stems 
when  the  Trees  were  growing)  retook  their 
natural  perpendicular  Growth,  and  turn’d  up* 
wards,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  (harp 
Angles,  which  open  more  or  lefs,  as  the  fall¬ 
en  Stems  on  the  feveral  Dedenfions  of  the 
Hill  di  reded  them  to  be  upright:  And  he  ob- 
ferves  likewife,  that  even  the  collateral  Branch¬ 
es  cf  Trees  partake  fo  far  of  the  firft  Defign 
of  the  Mother  Stem,  that  whenever  they  are 
incommoded  in  their  fir  ft  Defign  of  Growth, 
they  tend  upwards  ;  but  this  laft  Obfervation 
of  Monfieur  Dodarts  1  have  not  remark’d. 

You  will  pardon  me,  good  Sir,  for  trots* 
bling  you  with  a  Letter  of  this  Length;  but 
as  1  find  your  Mind  is  bent  upon  a  Purchafe 
of  fuch  Lands  as  are  for  the  moft  part  Moun¬ 
tainous,  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  give  you 

fuch  Hints  as  might  remind  you  of  the  ne- 

u.v  i-  ^  ■  ceffary 
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cefiary  Precautions  to  be  taken  before  you 
came  to  the  full  Agreement,  viz,. 

That  Hills,  in  their  Meafure,  contain  only 
as  much  profitable  Land  as  the  Plan  or  Plat 
of  Ground  they  ftand  upon  ;  and  as  a  Proof 
of  that. 

All  Vegetables  or  Plants  have  an  ered 
Method  of  Growth.  In  my  next,  I  {hall  di- 
red  you  the  bed  I  can,  how  to  improve  the 
Land. 


I  am,  SIR ,  TourSy 

R.  BRADLEY. 


To  Mr.  R.  S.  concerning  the  Improve¬ 


ment  of  Heath-Ground^  upon  the  joot 
of  his  Obfervations  of  the  feveral 
Strata  or  Beds  of  Barth . 

/—  / 

S  1  R, 

"Hp  I  S  with  great  Pleafure  I  fit  down  to 
-*■  anfwer  the  fecond  Part  of  your  Letter, 
which  relates  to  the  Improvement  of  Heath- 
Land  ;  the  Remarks  you  have  made  on 
the  feveral  Beds  of  Earth,  and  the  Specimens 
you  fent  me  of  them,  has  given  me  feme 
Thoughts,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  of  Ser¬ 
vice  to  you  in  your  Husbandry, 

V  “ 

Jn 
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In  the  firft  place,  it  is  necellary  to  make 
the  proper  Diftinftions  between  the  Hill  and 
the  Low  Grounds ;  for  the  Vale  has  not  only 
the  Advantage  in  Meafure,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mention’d  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  but 
has  alfo  the  Benefit  of  Shelter,  by  Means  of 
the  Hills  about  it.  A  noble  Lord  iately  told 
me,  that  when  the  Fro  ft  had  deftroy’d  all  the 
forward  Beans  and  Peafe  on  the  Plains  and 
Hills,  that  in  a  Valley  in  Stiff  ex  they  remain¬ 
ed  unhurt:  But  this  might  happen  as  well 
by  means  of  the  Sea-Air,  which  prevents  the 
Ravage  of  Frofts,  as  the  Hills  flickering  them 
from  cutting  Winds.  In  Dorfetjhire ,  Devox* 
Jhire,  and  other  Places  near  the  Sea,  I  have 
often  remark’d,  how  much  Plants  were  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  Influence  of  the  Vapour  anfing 
from  the  neighbouring  Sea,  but  chiefly  thofe 
which  were  of  the  lower  Race,  which  arc 
properly  call’d  Herbs.  In  thefe  Parts  I  ob¬ 
serve,  that  where  the  Hills  flielter  fuch  Herbs 
from  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds,  thofe 
Herbs  come  much  more  forward  than  where 
they  have  only  the  Advantage  of  Sea- 
Air. 

But  we  may  remark  moreover,  that  the 
Vallies,  even  in  the  Inland  Counties,  are  not 
fo  much  over-ruled  by  Frofts,  as  the  Hills. 
I  remember  about  Two  Years  ago,  as  I  was 
travelling  to  Oxford  in  December ,  I  found  a  fe- 
vere  Froft  and  Snow  upon  Stoken  Church  Hill, 
but  in  the  Bottom  there  was  very  little  fign 
of  hard  Weather;  and  about  the  City  of  Ox - 
ford  the  Ground  was  fo  open,  that  fome 
People  were  then  removing  Trees.  I  could 
produce  many  more  Inftances  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture, 
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tute,  would  they  not  take  up  too  much  room 
in  this  Place ;  however,  you  may  be  certain 
of  this,  that  all  Plants  which  are  of  the  Un¬ 
der  Race,  and  are  ufually  Town  or  planted  in 
the  Winter,  are  much  more  fafe  from  Injury 
of  Weather  in  the  Vallies  and  Low  Grounds 
than  on  the  Hills. 

The  Appenine  Hills,  which  feem  to  rival 
the  Alps  in  their  Height,  are  not  without  their 
valuable  Produce  ;  even  on  their  North  Side, 
they  bring  a  fort  of  Wheat  and  Rye,  which 
the  People  thereabouts  fow  in  Marche  and  af¬ 
fords  them  plentiful  Crops  :  But  I  fuppofe 
thefe  kinds  of  Grain  would  not  (land  the 
Winter  in  that  cold  Situation.  However, 
that  we  may  try  what  can  be  done  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  this  Corn,  I  have  communicated 
fome  of  each  fort  to  feveral  curious  Gentle¬ 
men  in  the  moft  Hilly  Countries  in  England 
to  make  Trials  with,  but  have  not  yet  heard 
what  Succefs  they  have  had.  However,  1 
am  of  Opinion,  they  will  not  be  difappoint- 
ed  ;  efpecially,  becaufe  the  Farmers  about 
this  Side  of  the  Appenine have  very  little 
Opportunity  of  aflifting  their  Ground  with 
Dung,  or  indeed  any  other  Manure,  unlefs 
by  mixing  one  Soil  with  another. 

The  curious  Mr.  Laurence ,  to  whom  we 
have  been  oblig’d  for  fome  very  inftru&ive 
Pieces  relating  to  Gardening,  has  put  as  up¬ 
on  the  Ufe  of  untry ’d  Earth,  to  help  fuch 
Lands  as  have  been  worn  out.  And  up¬ 
on  the  foot  of  his  excellent  Experiments 
in  chat  way,  I  have  chofen  to  mix 
the  light  Soils  with  the  ft  iff  ones  ;  fup» 
poling,  chat  the  fandy  Soils  will  open  the 

Parts 
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Farts  of  the  fironger  Lands*  and  that  Gays 
or  fuch  as  are  clofe,  and  the  Country  Farmers 
call  fat  Land,  will  help  to  nourifh  and  en¬ 
rich  the  Sand,  which  of  it  felf  is  too  light  to 
hold  fnfficient  Moifiure  for  the  Support  of 
Vegetation,  or  the  Growth  of  Plants.  In  the 
Land  you  have  chofen,  you  have  fortunately 
a  Bed  of  Marie  to  enrich  the  Sands,  either 
on  your  Hills  or  Low  Grounds,  But  this 
need  only  be  ufed  in  cafe  you  deiign  to  pro-, 
ceed  in  the  common  Way,  to  turn  up  your 
Land  for  Corn,  or  fuch  like:  for  even  the 
Ground,  which  is  now  Heath  on  the  Hills, 
may  be  render'd  advantageous,  by  burning 
and  ploughing  it  a  fufficient  Depth,  and  a- 
dapting  thofe  Plants  to  it  which  Nature  at 
Frft  dehgn’d  for  fandy  Land.  For  ’cis  certain, 
there  is  not  in  Nature  any  kind  of  Soil, 
which  has  not  its  proper  Plant  to  grow  in  it, 
as  appointed  by  the  firft  great  Author  of 
all  Things. 

The  Plants  which  I  find  will  profper  upon 
Sand  of  this  kind  (/.  e.)  the  Black  fort,  which 
is  ycur  upper  Stratum,  are  Firs,  Pines  and 
Pinahers  of  all  forts  ;  but  the  white  Sand 
underneath  to  be  mix’d  with  it,  will  be  of 
good  ufe  for  Alt  and  Hazle,  which  yet  will 
thrive  much  better  if  they  are  fown  upon  the 
Spot  than  to  be  tranfplanted,*  for  whatever  is 
removed  from  or  to  fuch  light  Land  as  yours 
is,  mail  be  conftantly  water’d  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  the  Expence  will  be  more  than  they 
will  be  worth  in  many  Years ;  befides,  a  freih 
Plantation  of  fuch  Trees  as  would  be  necef- 
lary  for  you  to  put  into  a  Wood,  would  run 
away  with  a  good  Sum  for  Props  and  Stakes 

to 
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to  fupport  them,  and  after  all  a  ftedh’ng 
Nurfery  would  be  certain,  and  keep  it  felf, 
without  Hazard,  and  in  gradual  Time  re¬ 
ward  your  Patience  with  fare  Profit;  but  a 
more  particular  Diredion  for  the  forming 
fuch  a  Plantation  I  Oiall  give  on  feme  other 
Occaiion,  In  the  mean  Time,  I  cannot  help 
recommending,  even  on  the  Sides  of  fuch 
Hills,  the  fowing  of  the  fmallefl,  or  as  fome 
call  ’em,  the  fhorteft  dwarf  Peafe,  which 
may  be  put  in  the  Ground  the  Beginning  of 
April,  and  when  they  happen  to  lie  ex  poled 
to  the  South  Sun  I  have  known  ’em  bring 
good  Plenty  of  Fruit ;  but  they  are  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  fo  fcarce  that  I  do  not  know  any  Seedf- 
man  that  has  them  to  difpofe  of  in  great 
Quantities  but  Mr.  Warn  at  Kenjington.  I 
rather  chufe  this  Pea  than  any  other,  becaufe 
it  takes  up  very  little  Room,  and  yet  will 
bring  as  many  Pods  as  the  larger  Kinds;  and 
befides  it  agrees  with  this  light  Soil,  requi¬ 
ring  much  lefs  Nourifhment  than  the  other 
Kinds,  which  run  too  much  into  Haulm . 

When  this  Crop  comes  off,  the  fame 
Ground,  without  Amendment,  will  bring 
excellent  Turneps,  much  fweeter  than  thofe 
which  grow  in  a  heavier  Land.  - 

Liqurifh  is  likewife  a  very  profitable  Crop 
in  Ground  of  this  fandy  Nature  ;  but  in  the 
lower  Grounds  Hops  will  turn  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  Advantage,  if  they  are  well  manag’d, 
as  they  are  about  Farnham ,  where  th.e  Soil  is 
of  a  black  fandy  Kind ;  but  in  Time  I  fiiail 
fend  you  a  particular  Account  of  the  Me¬ 
thods  ufed  in  the  Plop  Grounds  both  in 
Hampshire  and  Kent,  which  are  the  mo  ft  fa- 
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mous  Countries  in  the  World  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  that  valuable  Commodity. 

Till  I  have  an  Opportunity  of  being  more 
particular  on  thefe  Heads,  I  {hall  only  add, 
that  in  fuch  a  Soil  as  we  find  in  your  lower 
Grounds,  I  have  feen  Oaks,  Elms,  Walnuts, 
and  Firr-Trees,  grow  very  vigoroufly,  which 
may  ferve  to  dired  you  in  the  Culture  of 
thofe  Grounds  you  defign  for  Wood. 

1  am ,  SIR , 

Tour  s,  &c. 

R.  B. 

In  the  foregoing  Letters  we  may  remark 
in  general  what  is  neceflary  to  be  obferv’d 
by  thofe,  who  would  either  purchafe  or  im¬ 
prove  Heath  Ground,  of  which  Sort  we 
have  a  very  large  Quantity  now  in  England , 
which  turns  to  little  or  no  Profit ;  1  fhall 
therefore,  in  the  fucceeding  Sheets,  give 
my  Readers  fome  particular  Examples  of  the 
Succcfs  which  fome  ingenious  Gentlemen 
have  met  in  feverai  Attempts  they  have  made 
td  improve  this  Sort  of  Land,  that  as  much 
as  poffible  every  Thing  mention'd  in  thefe 
Papers  may  be  confirm’d  by  Example. 

m 

T  Might  have  added  how  advantageous  it 
would  be,  in  Ground  of  this  Nature,  to 
fet  apart  fome  of  the  Mountainous  for  a 
Warren,  altho'  fome  Man  might  objed  that 
the  Rabbets  would  dellroy  the  tender,  or  e- 
ven  the  grown  Crops  in  the  lower  Ground  ; 
but  I  am  well  allured  that  where  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals  can  meet  with  fuch  juicy  and  fucculent 
Herbs,  as  are  frequent  enough  in  low 
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Grounds,  they  will  rather  do  the  Office  of 
Weeders,  than  Deftroyers  ;  but  ftould  they 
happen  to  feed  fometimes  upon  the  fown 
Crops,  the  Damage  done  by  them  would 
be  recompenced  more  than  ten  Fold,  as  I 
jfhall  endeavour  to  prove  from  feme  Warren 
Accounts  which  I  defign  to  publilh  in  ano¬ 
ther  Fart  of  this  Work.  In  the  mean  while 
we  may  be  aftiired,  fandy  Hills,  which  lie 
dry  without  Springs,  afford  us  the  befi  tailed 
Rabbets,  free  from  Diftempers;  and  an  Acre 
of  fuch  Ground  will  maintain  and  yield  us 
more  in  Number,  annually,  than  near  double 
the  Quantity  of  low  Ground,  where  Rabbets 
are  for  the  mo  ft  Part  over-fed,  gain  anwhol- 
fome  rank  Fiefh,  and  are  fuhjed:  to  be  de« 
ftrcy'd  by  the  Rot:  For  ’tis  with  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures  as  with  Sheep,  fuch  as  have  the  Op¬ 
portunity  of  feeding  in  rich  Pafture,  and 
grow  large  and  far,  are  never  fo  fweet  in 
their  Fiefh  as  the  fmalieft  Sort,  which  feed 
upon  Downs  where  the  Bite  is  ffiort :  Some, 
indeed,  tell  us  that  the  agreeable  Flavour  of 
the  Down  Mutton  is  owing  to  the  wild 
Thyme,  which  thole  Creatures  eat  in  great 
Quantity  on  thofe  high  Lands,  but  I  am  of 
Opinion  this  is  a  Miftake'j  for  I  have  often 
offer’d  that  Herb  to  Sheep,  and  they  as  con- 
ftantly  refufed  it. 

I  remember  once,  obferving  to  a  Farmer 
about  Salisbury  Plain,  how  much  the  Ground 
there  might  be  improv'd  by  Tillage  and 
Plantations,  he  told  me  very  gravely,  that  as 
long  as  the  Ground  would  bear  Sheep,  it 
yielded  its  full  Value  ;  and  that  the  Change 
I  would  promote  would  be  expenlive  and 
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precarious ;  befides,  fays  he,  we  have  now 
immediate  Profit  either  for  Wool ,  Lambs ,  or 
full  grown  Sheep,  which  brings  us  ready  Mo¬ 
ney  every  Day  ;  and,  as  he  obferv’d,  em¬ 
ploy’d  the  Poor  of  feveral  Countries  therea¬ 
bouts.  This,  without  doubt,  mu  ft  be  allow¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  apparent  from  many  InPcances 
that  Part  of  the  Land  there  might  yet  be 
improv’d,  as  I  endeavour  to  diresft ;  for 
whatever  Parts  were  fay’d  up  for  Corn, 
might  yield  that  Crop,  and  yet  furnifh  feme 
Provender  for  the  Sheep,  in  the  Winter,  to 
fave  Hay,  fuch  asTurneps,  &c.  and  an  Acre  then 
would  be  equal  to  the  Expence  of  as  much 
Hay  as  would  grow  upon  Four  Acres  ;  but 
1  find  lately  fome  Gentlemen  about  Salisbury 
have  come  into  my  Method,  they  have  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  up  Land  for  Corn,  Peafe,  Tur- 
neps,  and  fuch  like,  and  have  difpofed  fome 
Grounds  for  Timber  and  Fireing,  both 
which  are  much  wanted  about  that  City ;  but 
the  latter  efpecially  is  fo  fcarce,  that  fome  of 
the  Inhabitants  have  told  me,  their  Coals 
and  Wood,  for  Fireing,  were  brought  from 
Places  Eight  and  Twelve  Miles  diftant;  but 
I  iliall  have  Opportunities  of  noting  many 
remarkable  Particulars  relating  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Lands  in  this  County,  at 
fome  other  Time,  when  I  treat  of  chalky 
Grounds,  and  the  feeding  of  Sheep,  the  Pa¬ 
pers  for  this  Month  being  chiefly  de/ign’d  as 
an  introductory  Bifcourfe  to  the  following 
Monthly  Observations.'  But  there  may  arife 
fome  Doubts  concerning  what  I  have  faid 
before  of  hilly  Ground,  where  I  have  made 
it  to  yield  only  one  half  Part  as  much  Profit, 
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with  Regard  to  Vegetables  and  Buildings,  as 
the  plain  Land  ;  but  in  the  Cafe  of  flocking 
a  Hill  with  Rabbets  it  is  otherwife,  they 
have  chiefly  their  Abode  under  Ground,  and* 
according  to  the  Depth  and  Variety  of  Turn¬ 
ings  they  poflefs,  may  inhabit  perhaps  the 
Space  or  Three  or  Four  Surfaces,  which  be- 
fides  their  prolifick  Quality,  bring  fuddain 
Profit  :  Indeed  we  mu  if  fuppofe,  that  the 
more  Rabbets  are  in  a  Warren,  fo  much  the 
more  Food  they  require  ;  but  then  we  find 
that  they  only  prey  upon  fuch  common  Weeds 
as  one  would  chufe  to  deftroy  in  other  Ca¬ 
fes,  if  they  are  left  to  their  Choice  ;  and  ’tis 
likewife  obfervable,  that  when  they  have 
hilly  Ground  to  make  their  Beds  or  Bur¬ 
rows  in,  they  rarely  fpoil  the  low  Lands  or 
Plains, 

If  this  be  allow’d,  I  am  next  to  obferve 
that  the  Profit  arifing  from  every  Acre  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Hill,  by  this  Means,  will  a- 
mount  to  more  than  it  would  do  if  Plants 
could  grow  there  obliquely  like  the  Thorns 
or  Spines  on  the  Body  of  an  Hedghog  ;  but 
I  think  I  have  already  prov’d  that  Plants 
rauil  grow  upright. 

While  I  am  upon  this  Head  I  fhall  take 
Notice  of  fomething  extraordinary  relating 
to  a  Warren,  as  it  was  contriv’d  and  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  the  late  Lady  Belaffis  at  Kenjmgton ; 
her  Ladyfhip,  among  many  other  Curiofities 
which  were  cultivated  in  her  Gardens,  and 
Volaries,  difpofed  one  Part  for  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  Rabbets,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  that,  by  a  conftant  Supply  of  nourifhing 
Food,  file  might  draw  at  any  Time  of  the 
t  Year 
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Year  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  oblige  her 
Friends,  and  ferve  her  Table,*  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unfavoury  Tafte  which  generally  at¬ 
tends  the  Flefh  of  tame  Rabbets,  confulted 
as  much  as  polllble  the  Nature  of  the  wild 
Sort,  how  much  the  open  Air  was  beneficial 
to  them,  for  this  End  fhe  wall’d  in  a  large 
fquare  Place,  and  paved  it  at  the  Bottom, 
but  in  fome  Parts  had  large  Heaps  of  Earth, 
ram’d  hard,  and  turf’d,  for  them  to  Burrow 
in ;  but  this,  which  was  her  firft  Attempt, 
fail’d,  by  frequently  falling  in  upon  the  Rab¬ 
bets:  This  however  gave  her  no  Difcourage- 
ment ;  fhe  had  a  Terrafs  built  with  Arches, 
and  fill’d  with  Earth,  leaving  proper  Places 
for  the  Rabbets  to  go  in  and  out ;  but  ftill 
there  were  many  Inconveniencies,  as  the  fall¬ 
ing  in  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Males  deftroying 
the  young  ones,  befides  the  Difficulty  of  tak¬ 
ing  them  when  they  were  wanted  ;  but  at 
length  concluded  to  build  diftind  Cells  for 
every  Female,  fo  order’d  that  they  might  hide 
themfelves  at  Pleafure,  or  take  the  Liberty 
of  the  enclos’d  Ground  when  they  thought 
fit ;  thefe  Cells  were  cover’d  with  Boards,  ly¬ 
ing  Penthoufe-wife,  made  to  open  at  Difcre- 
tion,  for  the  better  catching  the  Rabbets, 
and  to  prevent  the  deftroying  of  the  Does 
that  had  young  ones :  Over  the  Entrance  of 
every  Cell  was  a  Trap-Door,  either  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  or  out;  at  the  South  End  was  a 
cover’d  Place  where  a  Couple  of  Buck  Rab¬ 
bets  were  chain’d  for  the  Service  of  the 
Does,  and,  according  to  the  Warreners  Rule, 
were  enough  for  Twenty  Five  Couple  of  Fe¬ 
males:  In  this  Place  was  their  Food,  which 
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was  chiefly  the  Refufe  of  the  Garden,  with 
fome  Bran  and  Oats,  and  large  Blocks  of 
Chanlk  Stone,  which  they  frequently  eat  to 
prevent  the  Rot. 

The  Pavement  or  Floor  was  lay’d  flope- 
wife  for  the  better  carrying  off  the  Water, 
and  Gonveniency  of  cleaning,  which  was 
done  very  often,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  good  Thriving  of  the  Rabbets. 

In  this  Work  I  fhall  Jikewife  have  Occafi- 
#  on  to  mention  the  Ufe  and  Improvement  of 
Poultry,  and  fome  Sorts  of  Cattle,  about  a 
Farm ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  making  of  Plan¬ 
tations,  or  the  tilling  or  fowing  of  Land  with 
proper  Crops  of  Plants,  or  Grain,  which  en¬ 
riches  an  Eftate,  there  is  great  Profit  to  be 
reap’d  by  grazing  and  feeding  Cattle  and  Poul^ 
try  ,*  and  without  they  are  rightly  underflood, 
a  Farmer  may  Iofe  a  great  Part  of  thofe  Bene¬ 
fits  which  the  judicious  Husbandmen  enjoy. 
Nor  indeed  is  the  Knowledge  of  Pond-Fifh, 
and  the  Method  of  improving  them,  to  be 
negleded :  They  carry  their  Value  with  them, 
even  tho’  fuch  Ponds  lie  near  the  Sea,*  I  have 
often  heard  Gentlemen  regret  the  want  of 
fuch  Conveniencies. 

In  fome  Places  I  know  it  has  been  thought 
irapoffible  ever  to  flock  their  Ponds  with 
Carp,  Pike,  Tench,  or  fuch  like,  becaufe 
there  were  not  any  of  thofe  Fifh  near  enough 
to  be  brought  alive  to  the  Places  deflred ; 
but  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  fuch  Cafe,  if  we 
can  but  get  a  good  Quantity  of  the  Spawn 
of  thofe  Fifh,  they  may  be  tranfported  for 
feveral  Days  Journey  in  Barrels  of  Water, 
and  flock  our  Ponds  if  the  Spawn  has  a  due 
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Quantity  of  Air  while  it  is  in  the  Barrels :  I 
remember  an  Inftance  of  it,  where  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  my  Acquaintance  had  long  defired  to 
{tore  his  Fond  with  Tench,  he  try’d  in  vain 
to  bring  them  a  Days  Journey  alive ;  but 
at  length  he  was  advis’d  to  provide  a  large 
Quantity  of  Spawn  of  thofe  F i(hy  and  fend  it 
into  the  Country  thus  barrell’d  up,  which  he 
did  much  to  his  Satisfa&ion ;  for,  in  a  Chore 
Time,  he  had  fo  great  a  Quantity  hatch’d  in 
his  Ponds,  that  he  was  capable  of  fupplying 
all  his  Neighbours;  befides,  there  is  this  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  ftoring  Ponds  by  Spawn,  that  the 
Fifh  become  natural  to  the  Water,  and  thrive 
in  it  much  more  than  if  they  had  been  accu- 
iioin’d  to  a  Water  of  another  Sort. 

1  have  alfb  known  that  fome  Gentlemen 
have  had  Curiofity  endugh  to  tranfport  the 
Eggs  of  extraordinary  Land  and  Water  Fowl 
fome  Hundred  Miles,  and  thereby  flock’d 
their  Eftates  with  Varieties  of  Game;  but  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  we  mull  always  have  Regard  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Fowl,  that  fuch  as  are  of 
the  Water  Race,  are  hatch’d  and  brought  up 
under  thofe  Kinds  as  love  the  Waters,  fuch 
as  Ducks,  Geefe,  &c-  and  Pheafants,  if  pof- 
lible,  to  be  hatch’d  rather  under  Turkeys, 
than  Kens  of  common  Poultry,  for  the  Food 
of  Pheafants  is  much  nearer  that  of  the  Tur¬ 
key  than  of  the  common  Hen,  and  the  Time 
of  Incubation  is  the  fame  with  the  Turkey. 

Of  Water  Fowls  I  find  the  greatefl  Varie¬ 
ty  about  the  Fern  Mauds  near  the  Coaft  of 
Northumberland ,  and  by  the  Sea  Side  in 
NortbWales ;  for  the  firft,  one  of  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance  has  more  than  once  receiv’d  Eggs 
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of  above  Thirty  different  Kinds,  box’d  up 
in  Bran,  which  he  hatch’d  and  brought  to 
that  Perfection,  that  his  Pools  are  now  plen¬ 
tifully  ftored  with  them,  altho’  they  have  not 
the  Advantage  of  Salt  Water. 

The  Breeding  of  Pheafants  is  generally 
thought  to  be  fo  difficult  and  expenfive,  that 
few  will  undertake  it,  which  perhaps  may  be 
becaufe  the  common  Method,  prefcrib’d  for 
breeding  this  fort  of  Fowl,  is  fo  unnatural  to 
them,  that  we  feldom  have  more  than  one 
fourth  Part  of  the  young  ones  come  to  good; 
and  yet  1  find  'tis  (fill  practis’d  in  feme  fa¬ 
mous  Pheafantries,  where  the  Expence  a- 
mounts  to  much  more  than  the  Value  of  the 
Fowls  that  are  produced:  But  in  this  as  well 
as  other  Things,  we  find  that  the  more  we 
fwerve  from  Nature’s  Rules,  we  are  more  di- 
ftant  from  Truth  and  Profit ;  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  we  find  Men  involved  in  Error 
when  they  prefer  Art  to  Nature.  It  is  ob% 
fervd  by  Men  of  Judgment,  that  the  mod 
ufeful  Difcoveries  were  in  Nature  before 
they  were  difeover’d,  and  that  no  Art  is  juft 
whofe  Foundation  is  not  natural :  One  In- 
fiance  of  this  may  be  pretty  well  explain’d 
by  what  I  have  obferv’d  in  the  breeding  of 
Pheafants  about  my  own  Houfe ;  I  bought 
a  good  Number,  with  a  Receipt  for  their 
Management,  according  to  Art,  viz,,  that 
they  fhould  be  fed  with  Pafie,  made  with 
Pollard,  Milk,  and  a  common  Hen’s  Egg, 
which,  as  I  was  told,  would  make  them  Lay 
plentifully  ;  now,  whether  by  this  Means, 
or  according  to  the  Nature  of  Fowls,  which 
have  their  Eggs  conftantly  taken  away,  they 
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were  prompted  to  lay  more  Egg $  than  natu¬ 
ral,  I  know  not,  but  every  Hen  brought  me 
Thirty  at  leaft,  fo  that  I  had  always  Eggs 
enough  from  every  Pheafant  to  fet  under  two» 
Hens  of  the  common  Poultry ;  however,  with 
ali  the  Care  I  could  take,  I  had  not  a  fourth 
Part  of  the  Eggs  came  to  the  Perfedion  I 
defir’d,  till  one  of  my  Hen  Pheafants,  by 
Accident,  got  Abroad,  and  ftole  her  Neff, 
which  flie  kept  undifcover’d,  till  ffae  brought 
out  Fifteen  young  ones,  that  1  fuffer’d  to  run 
with  her  two  or  three  Days  without  Con* 
troul  *  but  I  was  ignorant  enough  then  to 
imagine  I  could  contribute  to  their  Welfare 
by  retrenching  their  Liberty,  and  giving  them 
richer  Diet  than  they  naturally  fed  upon,  be- 
fides  my  preferving  them  from  Vermin :  I 
therefore  took  the  Hen  and  her  Young,  at 
Roofting  Time,  and  put  them  in  a  Place  of 
Shelter,  but  the  Morning  following  I  found 
my  Miftake,  the  Hen  had  deffroy’d  every 
one  by  wounding  them  in  the  Head  with 
her  Beak.  From  hence  I  learnt  how  necefla- 
ry  it  is  to  treat  ail  created  Bodies  in  the 
Way  mo  ft  natural  to  them ;  and  1  have  found 
fince,  by  Experience,  that  where  pinnion’d 
Pheafants  have  had  due  Liberty  allow’d  them, 
and  not  more  than  one  Cock  to  Seven  Hens, 
they  have  brought  their  Young  to  Perfedion 
for  a  trifling  Expence  ,*  but  the  common 
Way  prefcrib’d  has  always  the  fame  ill  Share 
of  Fortune. 

When  I  (hall  come  to  be  more  particular 
in  fuch  Points  of  ufeful  Knowledge  as  relate 
to  Husbandry  and  Improvement  of  Effates, 
I  ffaall  endeavour  to  do  Juflice  to  that  admi¬ 
rable 
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rable  Work  of  Capt,  Perry  $  at  Dagenham* Breach 
in  EJfex ,  the  flopping  of  which  was  fo  long 
attempted  in  vain,  till  his  extenfive  Genius 
gave  him  the  Glory  of  finifhing  it  in  the 
greateft  Perfection ;  and  then,  from  fome  Ex¬ 
amples  of  low  Grounds,  which  have  been  o- 
verflow’d  in  other  Parrs  of  the  Kingdom,  I 
fhail  give  fuch  Hints  as  I  am  able  to  draw 
for  the  Improvement  of  this  great  Trad:  of 
Ground,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

To  this  I  /hall  add  the  Defcriprions  of 
fome  Engines,  contriv’d  and  invented  by  Mr. 
Harding ,  near  the  Water  Side  in  Southwark ,  for 
draining  of  Lands,  which  fhew  him  a  great 
Mafter  in  ufeful  Science,  efpecially  in  Me- 
chanicks,  where  he  has  the  Advantage  of  ex* 
celling  mo  ft  Men  in  Europe . 

There  is  one  Thing  more  which  requires 
our  Obfervation,  and  demands  our  Study, 
relating  to  the  Ufe  of  Water,  where  the 
Ground  about  it  is  upon  a  Fjat  ,•  where  thjs 
happens  to  be  under  Government,  fo  as  to 
be  confined  within  proper  Bounds,  it  will  turn 
to  extraordinary  Advantage  to  the  Proprie¬ 
tor.  A  Cafe  of  this  Nature  is  now  border¬ 
ing  upon  an  Eftate  of  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Warwick,  which  lies  between  Kenfington  and 
Hammerfmitb,  where  we  find  a  Common- 
fewer,  reaching  from  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
Oxford  Road  near  A£lon>  apd  crofting  the 
great  Road  from  London  to  the  Weft  of  Eng - 
land ;  all  the  Land  on  one  Side  is  belongs 
ing  to  his  Lordfhip.  'I'his  Shore  has  been 
made  Navigable  for  near  a  Mile  in  Length, 
by  private  Hands  $  and  was  his  Lordfhip 
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difpofed  to  continue  it  in  the  fame  Manner 
to  its  Extremity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  his 
Lands  would  be  extremely  improved,  and 
probably  be  enrich’d  by  Buildings,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  favethe  Wear  of  the  Roads, 
and  turn  to  the  Farmers  Profit ;  who  might, 
with  the  Benefit  of  Water  Carriage,  fupply 
their  adjacent  Farms  with  Neceffaries  at  cheap 
Rates,  and  tranfport  their  Crops  to  the  beft: 
Markets,  with  Eafe  and  with  Safety ;  but 
efpecially  if  they  confift:  of  loft  Fruits,  as 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  or  other  Kinds  of  ten¬ 
der  Garden-Stuff,  which  is  chiefly  the  Study 
of  the  Husbandmen  thereabouts  :  We  might 
add  ff ill  the  Advantage  which  might  arife  by 
bringing  Coals  and  other  cumberfome  Com¬ 
modities,  by  Water,  to  the  Inland  Parts, 
which  would  fave  the  Expence  of  Horfe-flefh; 
but  I  feall  confider  this  more  fully  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  Ufe  of  fome  Rivers 
which  lately  have  been  made  Navigable. 
Nor  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  will  there 
be  omitted  thofe  Methods  which  have  been 
ufed  in  the  compiling  of  the  moft  curious 
Water-works,  whether  in  the  Strudure  of 
Cafcades,  Jet  d’eaux,  or  other  ufeful  and  or¬ 
namental  Inventions,  depending  upon  the 
Laws  of  BydroiUtics ;  but  efpecially  of  thofe 
Machines,  which  are  the  leaft  crowded  with 
artful  Devices  in  their  Conftrudion,  and 
confequenrly  are  the  leaft  fubjed  to  Repairs; 
for  Nature  in  her  felf  is  fimple,  conftant  and 
Jafting,  and  therefore  the  more  fimple  any 
Piece  of  Machinery  is,  fo  muck  the  more  it 
is  durable  and  uftfuk 
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The  Scituation  indeed  of  fome  Places  dif- 
pofe  them  fo  naturally  to  thefe  ufeful  Orna¬ 
ments,  that  the  Artift  has  no  more  to  do 
than  barely  to  contrive  the  neareft  Way  of 
making  a  Communication  between  one  Parc 
and  the  other ;  fo  that  there  may  be  a  ftrict 
Correfpondence  between  all  the  Parts,  to  af¬ 
ford  the  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful  Cafcades* 

We  have  an  Inftance  of  this  Kind  at  Mam • 
head,  the  Seat  of  'Thomas  Balky  Efq;  in  the 
County  of  Devon ,  which,  befides  ail  the  na¬ 
tural  Ornaments  which  can  be  imagin’d  or 
defir’d  to  render  an  Eftate  beautiful,  has  the. 
Advantage  of  fome  Springs,  lying  feveral 
hundred  Yards  above  the  Houfe  and  Gar¬ 
dens,  upon  fo  high  an  Hill,  that  I  have  been 
told  by  the  Country  People  ’tis  the  fir  ft  Eng- 
lifi  Land  which  the  Sailors  difcover  in  their 
Way  Home  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

On  the  Edge  of  this  extraordinary  Hill, 
the  curious  Gentleman,  before* mention’d, 
has  directed  the  clearing  and  opening  of  two 
or  three  Springs  which  afford  Water  enough 
in  the  dryeft  Seafon  to  furnifh  large  Refer- 
voirs  i  from  whence,  after  a  Fall  of  many 
Yards,  the  Water  comes  to  a  Level  with  the 
Top  of  another  Hill,  which  is  of  the  Figure 
of  a  Sugar-Loaf,  and  whofe  Bafe  exa&ly 
backs  his  Garden,  and  defends  it  from  North 
and  Eaft  Winds  :  On  the  Top  of  this  fecond 
Hill  is  Room  enough  to  make  a  Bafon  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  Tun  of  Water,  fo  that  there  may 
be  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  furnilli  a  Cafcade 
for  eight  or  ten  Hours  every  Day  the 
Height  of  this  Hill  is  upwards  of  one  hun- 
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dred  Yards  perpendicular ;  which  made  me 
advife  rather  to  have  the  Water  fall  in 
CataraCts  of  about  twenty  five  Foot  a-piece, 
than  to  Aide  gently  over  Steps ;  each  Cata¬ 
ract  to  be  at  leaft  fifteen  Foot  wide  towards 
the  Top,  and  to  fpread  in  Sheets  about  forty 
Foot  at  the  Bottom ;  for  about  the  Middle 
of  this  Hill  there  is  the  Command  of  two 
powerful  Springs,  which  flow  perpetually* 
and  may  firengthen  the  Body  of  Water  which 
comes  from  the  Top,  fo  as  to  play  three 
times  as  much  as  the  upper  Refervoirs  can 
do;  befides,  if  the  upper  Refervoirs  iliould 
want  Water,  the  fecond  of  themfelves  would 
give  a  good  Appearance. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  Hill  1  fpeak 
of  is  cloath’d  with  well-grown  Timber  Trees, 
of  moft  Kinds,  and  bordered  at  the  Bottom 
next  the  Garden  with  a  Gallery  of  tall  Elms, 
cut  (as  the  Gardeners  term  it)  Fan-Fafhion| 
thus  we  may  fay  the  Beauty  of  this  Hill  is 
rather  beholden  to  Nature,  than  the  Study 
and  Labour  of  an  Artift  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  Figure  which  one  would  fooner  covet  in 
this  Way  than  a  Cone  or  Pyramid,  to  fhew 
us  a  compleat  Pillar  of  Water  in  Cafcade. 

But  as  much  as  this  is  beautiful  and  a- 
greeable,  for  a  little  Expence  it  carries 
an  extraordinary  Benefit  along  with  it,  /.  e . 
its  Ufe  in  watering  the  better  Part  of  the 
Eftate  at  Pleafure,  which,  in  fome  Seafons, 
will  prove  very  advantageous,  for  Grafs 
Ground  efpecially  ,•  for  in  the  Defign  of  this 
Cafcade  it  is  fo  contriv’d,  that  every  Angle 
Sheet  or  Catarad  of  Water  is  to  fall  into 
a  Receiver  a§  may  hold  a  large  Quantity 
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of  Water,  which  may,  by  a  fmall  Sluice,  be 
let  into  a  Channel  that  leads  to  the  upper 
Part  of  fome  Field  or  Orchard,  fo  as  to 
refrefh  the  whole  ;  for  the  Grounds,  as  well 
Fields  as  others,  which  are  within  the 
Reach  of  this  Benefit,  lie  gradually  (lopeing, 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  every  Part  of 
his  Orchard  and  Gardens  may  partake  of 
the  Advantage  of  thefe  Water- Works,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  may  be  made  to  fall  in 
finer  Cafcades  than  are  commonly  to  b$ 
found  in  England. 

While  I  am  confidering  this  Eftate,  I  can¬ 
not  help  obferving  two  or  three  Things  un¬ 
common  enough  firft,  that  the  fuperficial 
Stratum  of  Earth  is  feldom  more  than  Nine 
Inches,  before  we  meet  with  a  red  Rock, 
which,  while  it  is  under  Ground,  is  very 
hard  ;  but  it  is  obferv’d  in  fome  Buildings 
which  were  made  of  it,  about  forty  Years  a- 
go,  the  Air  has  occafion’d  it  to  molder  and 
fall  to  pieces,  and  yet  the  Eftate  is  plentiful¬ 
ly  fupply’d  with  valuable  Timber  of  all  Sorts, 
planted  for  the  moft  Part  by  Sir  Veter  Balk , 
Grandfather  to  the  prefent  Pofleflbr. 

Secondly  that,  notwithftanding  this  Shal- 
lownefs  of  good  Soil,  the  ever-green  Oak 
thrives  there  fo  well,  that  the  Oldeft  of  them 
have  not  been  planted  (as  I  am  inform’d) 
more  than  Forty  Years ;  the  Diameter  of  the 
Trunks  meafure  above  a  Foot,  but  indeed 
few  of  thefe  grow  fo  upright  as  one  would 
wi(h,  except  one  of  them,  which  perhaps 
came  from  Seed;  in  the  Place  where  it  (lands 
is  about  fifty  Foot  high,  with  a  (trait  ta¬ 
per  Stem  without  a  Knot.  I  remember  to 
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have  feen  fome  Hogflieads  made  of  the 
Wood  of  th'fefe  Trees,  when  I  was  lad  in 
Devonfoire ,  and  brought  fome  of  it  with  me 
to  Town;  the  Grain  of  it  is  like  the  fined 
Wainfcot,  but  it  is  fo  very  hard  to  work, 
that  I  quedion  whether  we  have  any  harder 
Wood  of  Englijh  Growth,  unlefs  it  be  Box ; 
and  I  am  inform’d  that  the  Cooper,  who 
made  the  Veffels  I  have  mention’d,  had  al* 
mod  double  the  Trouble  in  fetting  and  work¬ 
ing  this  Wood,  than  he  ufually  had  in  work¬ 
ing  our  common  Englijh  Oak  ;  but  I  doubt 
not  if  he  was  to  follow  the  ingenious  and 
ufeful  Method,  lately  contriv’d  by  Capt. 
Cumberland ,  for  foftening  and  bending  of 
Planks,  for  the  Ufe  of  Shipping,  he  would 
fucceed  much  better. 

The  Invention  of  the  Captain’s  is  founded 
upon  fo  much  Natural  Reafon,  that  I  think 
it  but  common  Juftice  to  publifh  it,  that  e- 
very  one  may  bear  a  due  Regard  for  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  fuch  an  ufeful  Contrivance*  and  efpe- 
cially  fince  it  is  no  more  a  Secret  than  what 
is  daily  expofed  to  publick  View  in  his  Ma- 
Jedy’s  Ship- Yards  in  the  River  Thames . 

The  common  Method  of  bending  of  Plank, 
by  burning,  is  not  only  expenfive  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  but  confumes  part  of  the  parenchymous 
and  fpungy  Texture  of  the  Plank ;  fo  that 
the  longitudinal  Veffels  in  the  Wood,  which  j 
render  it  tough  and  capable  of  bending,  j 
want  that  neceffary  Support  on  one  Side  : 
which  Nature  furnishes  it  with;  but  in  this  j 
new  Way  there  is  nothing  loft,  the  Planks  I 
or  Timbers  dill  poffefs  all  the  Force  and  1 
Power  which  Nature  at  firft  gave  them  ;  the 
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Expence  is  much  lefs,  and  the  Labour  infig- 
nificant ;  for  what  in  the  common  Cafe  ufed 
to  take  up  as  much  Fire  and  Workmanship 
as  amounted  to  near  twice  the  Value  of  the 
Plank,  is  now  brought  fo  eafiiy  to  the 
defign’d  End,  that  a  Plank  of  four  Inch* 
es  thick  can  be  brought  to  its  Bow  in  a  few 
Hours  with  very  little  Trouble. 

The  Captain’s  Method  is  by  fweatiqg  the 
Plank  in  Sand,  under  which  he  keeps  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire,  till  the  Juices  of  the  Wood* 
which  were  at  firft  fix’d  and  ftagnated,  are 
become  fluid  or  duly  moiften’d  ;  when  a 
Plank  is  thus  prepared  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Sand,  and  brought  to  its  Bow  while  it  ist 
warm,  and  will  remain  in  the  fame  Figure 
when  it  is  once  cold,  without  Binding  or 
Reftraint. 

But,  thirdly,  I  come  to  take  Notice  of  the 
Method  ufed  for  tranfplanting  of  a  large 
Number  of  ever  green  Oaks,  which  were  a- 
bout  thirty  Foot  high,  and  had  flood  in  a 
Nurfery  about  Twenty  Years,  without  any 
Culture ;  which  I  believe  is  the  firft,  if  not 
the  only  Attempt  of  this  Kind,  which  has 
been  pra&is’d  with  Succefs,  and  is  purely 
owing  to  Mr.  Balles  good  Judgment. 

In  the  Year  1719,  this  Gentleman,  early 
in  the  Spring,  order’d  thefe  Trees  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  Nurfery,  with  as  much  Earth 
about  their  Roots  as  poffible,  and  to  be  con¬ 
vey’d,  with  Care,  to  the  Top  of  an  Hill  of 
confiderable  Height,  where  he  had  Holes 
ready  prepared  for  them,  and  Banks  rifing 
near  a  Foot  above  the  Surface,  confifting  of 
the  fuperficial  Earth  about  one  part,  mix’d 
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with  red  rocky  Soil :  The  chief  Things  he  re* 
girded  in  this  PJatijatian,  was  to  fee  them 
ie.t  no  deeper  in  the  Ground  than  they  were 
before  ;  to  fix  them  vyeli  with  Stakes,  and 
give  them  Plenty  of  W&ter*  The  Trees  thus 
planted  were  near  a  Hundred  ;  buf  Rff  this 
new  Experiment  ihpnid  mifcarry,  he  counter- 
planted  the  Avenue  with  Englijh  Oaks,  with 
the  fame  Cate  j  but  the  Effed  w^s  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  for  1  did  not  obfetve  above  four  of  the 
Ilex  or  evergreen  Oa^k  that  fail'd,  and  there 
vya„s  hardly  fo  many  of  th z  Englifi*  Oak  th<iE 
liv’d  ;  and  I  believe,  in  fome  Cafes,  large 
Trees  may  be  transplanted  with  much  more 
Safety  than  {mail  ones,  if  due  Care  be  taken 
in  their  Removal, ,  tho’  indeed  the  Expence 
will  be  much  greater  ;  but  in  fome  other 
Monthly  Paper  t  fhali  give  fome  particular 
InftanceSj  when  I  have  fully  examin’d  three 
or  four  Tryals.  that  were  made  two  Years  a- 
go.  But,  before  I  have  this  Place,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  ob/erve  how  much  it  is  beho)den 
to  Situation,,  for  a  gentle  and  vegetative  Air, 
by  lying  open  to  the  South  Sun,  and  within 
two  Miles  of  the  Sea,  which  at  chat  Diffance 
yields  very  great  Advantages,  by  affording  a 
due  Proportion  of  its  Vapour  to  mix  with, 
the  Land  Air,  even  fo  as  to  keep  off  the  Vi¬ 
olence  of  Broft ;  fop  I  fuppofe  it  is  with  Air 
as  it.  is  with  Water,  that  the  Salt  Water  of 
it.  does,  not  freeze,  but  the  Parts  of  the 
Sea,  which  are  near  enough,  and.  capable  of 
mixisig  with  large  Rivers  of  frelh  Water, 
will  freeze,  more  or  lefs,  as  they  mix  with 
the  f  refill  Water ;  fo  I  fuppofe  that  the  Va¬ 
pours  arifing  from  the  falc  Water,  mixing 
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themfelves,  more  or  fefs>  with  the  Vapours 
arifing  from  the  Land,  or  frefli  Water,  de- 
fend  the  Body  of  Air  they  mix  with,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Proportions  from  the  Rigour  of  the 
Froft.  AS  an  Example  of  this,  We  find  that 
in  this  Part  of  Devonjhire  the  Snow  will  fel- 
dom  lie  upon  the  Ground  above  24  Hours ; 
in  this  happy  Climate,  therefore,  I  have  ad- 
vifed  the  Planting  of  a  Vineyard  of  early 
Grapes,  on  the  Side  of  a  rocky  Hill,  fuch' 
as  the  Morignon  and  thofe  Kinds,  which 
ripen  in  the  open  Grounds  in  the  North  Part 
of  France  ;  for  from  what  I  can  judge  of 
the  Devonjhire  Clime,  the  Air  is  more  bene¬ 
volent  than  in  thofe  Parts  of  France  which  I 
have  -  mention’d.  But  that  we  may  yet  bet¬ 
ter  comprehend  how  much  the  Temperature 
of  the  Air  ought  to  be  confulted  in  the 
Culture  of  Vegetables*  I  fkall  infert  a  Let¬ 
ter  I  receiv’d  from  a  curious  Gentleman,  re¬ 
lating  to  fome  Obfervadons  on  Soil  and  Air, 


To  Mr.  Bradley,  R.  S.  S. 


SIR 


S  we  have  often  had  Opportunities  of 


converfing  about  the  Difference  of  Soils, 
and  of  the  Temperature  of  Air,  required  for 
the  Produ&ion  and  Nourifhment  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  I  here  fend  you,  as  near  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  the  Sum  of  our  Arguments,  with  forae 
Remarks  I  have  made  upon  them. 

To  begin  then;  you  fecm’d  to  be  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  not  the  Soil  or  Earth  it  felf 
which  afforded  fufficient  Provifion  for  the  fe- 
veral  Plants  or  Vegetables*  but  that  there 
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were  rcfiding  in  every  Earth,  fome  agreea* 
ble  Juices  to  nourifh  Plants  of  different 
Kinds  ;  and  as  thofe  Juices  were  more  or 
lefs  abundant  in  that  Earth,  or  had  different 
Qualities,  fo  the  Vegetables  planted  in  it 
would  be  more  or  lefs  vigorous :  Thefe  Juices, 
or  Salts,  you  fuppofed  were  furnifh’d  by  the 
Air,  and  put  in  Adtion  by  the  Sun;  to  prove 
which  you  refer  d  me  to  the  following  Ex¬ 
periment,  faid  to  be  Helmonts>  related  by 
Mr.  Bjoyle ,  who  dry’d  two  hundred  Pound  of 
Earth,  and  planted  a  Willow  of  five  Pounds 
weight  in  it,  which  he  water’d  with  Rain, 
or  diftill’d  Water  ;  and  to  fecure  it  from  any 
other  Earth  getting  in,  he  cover’d  it  with  a 
perforated  Tinn  Cover.  Five  Years  after, 
weighing  the  Tree,  with  all  the  Leaves  it 
had  born  in  that  Time,  he  found  it  to  weigh 
one  hundred  fixty  nine  Pound,  three  Ounces; 
but  the  Earth  was  only  diminifii’d  about 
two  Ounces  in  its  Weight.  This  Experiment 
I  found,  as  you  dire&ed,  in  Mr.  Der - 
hams  Phyf.  Theol.  p.  6 1.  I  have  made  fome 
others  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  find  the  Plant 
has  little  more  Ufe  of  the  Earth  it  ftands  in, 
than  the  keeping  it  fix’d  and  ffeddy  ;  but  then, 
as  Earths  are  more  or  lefs  binding,  the  Salts 
or  Juices  proper  for  Vegetation  have  lefs  or 
more  Liberty  to  adh  From  Experiments  of 
this  Kind  one  might  come  to  a  reasonable 
Judgment  how  much  a  Tree  increafes  in  e- 
very  Year  of  its  Growth,  and  how  much  it 
improves  in  Value  ;  but  I  fiiall  leave  that  to 
be  confider’d  more  particularly  by  your  felf, 
only  offering  this  Hint,  that  the  Earth,  afrer 
the  Tree  is  drawn  from  it,  nuifl  be  weigh’d 
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in  the  fame  State  it  was  in  when  the  Tree 
was  planted  in  it:  The  faireft  Way  I  think 
is  to  make  it  as  dry  as  poffible,  in  an  Oven, 
at  both  Times  ;  this  would  like  wife  lead  us 
into  many  curious  Speculations,  as  that  the 
fine  Body  of  the  Air  fhould  become  denfe  as 
Water  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Tree,  and  from 
that  State  be  fix’d,  and  become  folid  as  the 
Wood  of  a  Tree.  I  think  it  is  almoft  de- 
monftrative,  that  the  vegetable  Nourifhment 
is  principally  in  the  Air,  from  the  foregoing 
Experiment;  the  two  Ounces  of  Earth  loft 
might  perhaps  remain  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Cafe  the  Tree  was  planted  in,  or  upon  its 
Roots,  or  in  the  Weight  of  two  hundred 
Pounds  I  think  two  Ounces  may  eafily  be 
loft,  unlefs  both  the  Scales  and  the  Weigher 
are  very  exa Gt ;  or  in  the  baking  or  drying 
of  the  Earth,  there  might  be  two  Ounces 
more  of  Moifture  found  in  that  Quantity  of 
Earth,  one  Time  than  another. 

Thus  fuppofing  ’tis  Air  which  feeds  and 
nourifhes  Plants,  and  from  the  Inftance  you 
have  given  me  of  the  Tree  Sedum,  which 
will  take  Root,  and  live,  without  Earth  or 
Water,  for  feveral  Years,-  I  come  to  confider 
how  much  the  different  Changes  and  Altera¬ 
tions  of  Air  work  upon  Vegetables,  In  the 
Example  of  a  Piece  of  the  Sedum  Arbore- 
fcens*  hung  up  at  Mr.  Fairchild's,  Hoxton , 
which  you  fay  (hoots  out  its  Roots  when 
the  Air  thickens  and  tends  to  Rain ;  this  I 
have  fo  far  experienc’d,  that  I  am  perfwa- 
ded  it  is  conftantly  fo;  and  I  have  try’d 
other  Sedums,  which  proportionally  do  the 
fame ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  the  different  Quantity  of  Mo  i  flu 're,  con¬ 
tain'd  in  each  of  the  Kinds  of  them,  may 
not,  upon  one  certain  Temperature  of  Air* 
be  difpofed  to  exert  it  feif  to  the  utmoft  of 
its  Power  in  each  refpe&ive  Plant;  or  whe¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  different  Textures  of 
the  federal  Plants,  every  one  is  not  empow¬ 
er’d  in  its  own  Way  to  receive  a  certain  Im- 
pulfe,  ordiftindt  nouriftsing  Quality  from  the 
Air,  which  the  reft  cannot  equally  fk are  of. 
In  fome  Converfation  I  have  had  with  you,  I 
remember  you  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  Vef¬ 
fels  of  each  diftindt  Plant  were  different  from 
thofe  in  the  others,  and  that  thofe  Veffels 
were  in  every  Plant  capable  of  fi  It  ring  the 
Juices  they  receiv’d  from  the  Air  or  Earth, 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  alter  their  Parts,  and 
‘vary  their  firft  Powers:  To  which  you  offer’d 
me  as  Examples ;  fir  ft,  that  Was  poftlble  to 
make  Plants  live  in  almoft  any  Air  or  Soil, 
provided  the  Air  it  felf  was  not  too  much 
pent  up  or  ffagnared;  from  whence  I  fuppofe 
that  ail  Bodies  of  Earth  are  more  or  left  ca¬ 
pable  of  imbibing  the  fiuent  Air,  and  of  at¬ 
tracting  fuch  Salts  as  either  the  Air  can  give, 
or  the  Earth  is  capable  of  receiving  ;  when 
thefe  Salts  (ho  wever  they  come  into  the  Earth) 
are  lodged  in  Grofs,  or  in  a  Body,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Strainers  or  Veffels  of  the  feveral  Plants 
growing  upon  that  Spot  of  Earth,  thus  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Saks,  alter  thofe  Salts  or  Juices 
according  to  the  feveral  Figures  or  Dimenfi- 
onsof  their  Strainers;  fo  that  one  Plant  varies 
m  Tafte  and  Smell  from  others,  tho’  all  draw 
their  Nourifhment  from  the  fame  Stock  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  Earth,  But  I  remember  you  remark’d 

farther. 
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farther,  that  Earths  themfelves  being  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds,  fome  Sorts  could  not  take  in  fo 
many  of  the  nourilhing  Parts  of  the  Air  as 
others,  and  therefore  the  fame  Sort  of  Plant 
could  not  grow  in  every  Soil  with  the  like 
Vigour ;  that  is,  becaufe  every  fort  of  Earth 
has  not  the  fame  Fund  of  Salts,  or  elfe  that 
every  Earth  is  not  equally  capable  of  diflri- 
buting  to  the  Plants  growing  in  it  the  Salts 
it  contains,  with  the  fame  Freedom.  Again, 
your  Inftance  that  Thyme  and  other  Aroma- 
ticks  being  planted  near  an  Abricot  Tree, 
would  deftroy  that  Tree,  helps  to  confirm 
that  every  Plant  does  not  draw  exadly  the 
fame  Share  of  Nourifhment.  Virgil,  in  his 
Georgies,  gives  us  good  Hints  of  the  different 
Soifs  and  Situations,  necetfary  for  Plants  of 
different  Kinds; 

Nee  verb  7 *erm  ferre  cmnes  omnia  pojjunt : 
Fluminibus  Salices  craffifque  paludibus  Aim 
Nafcuntur :  fteriles  faxojis  Monti  bus  Orni: 
Bittora  Myrtetis  latiffima  :  denique  apertos 
Bacchus  am  at  codes :  Aquilonem  &  j rigor  a  Taxi 
Afpice  &  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  or  hem, 
Roafque  domes  Arabum ,  piElcfque  Gelonos : 
Divija  arbor ibus  p atria  - - - - 

and  that  Earths  of  feveral  Kinds  will  imbibe 
certain  Qualities  from  the  Air,  Mr.  Boyle  af- 
fares  us,  that  the  Earth  or  Ore  of  Allum  be¬ 
ing  robb’d  of  its  Salt,  will  in  Trad  of  Time 
recover  it,  by  being  expofed  to  the  Air; 
which  intimates  fomething  more  than  I  have 
obferv’d  before,  that  every  diftind  Sort  of 
Earth  has  even  a  Power  of  its  own,  of  ex¬ 
trading 
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trading  from  the  Air  Salts  of  particular  Qua¬ 
lities,  or  elfe  of  altering  the  common  Salts 
of  the  Air,  according  as  its  Parts  are  diffe¬ 
rently  framed  or  ordered. 

The  other  Remarks  which  I  have  made  in 
this  Way,  I  (hall  take  another  Opportunity 
of  communicating  ;  and  am, 

SIR, 

Tour's,  &c. 

B.  S. 

And  that  I  may  omit  nothing  which  may 
tend  to  the  PJeafure  and  Profit  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman,  or  thofe  curious  Perfons  that  ad¬ 
mire  a  Country  Life,  I  fbali  take  occafion  to 
mention  how  far  the  good  Management  of 
Bees  may  contribute  to  their  Matter’s  Ad¬ 
vantage,  after  giving  a  particular  Account  of 
the  ©economy  of  thofe  wife  Labourers ;  for 
I  think  the  Profit  of  their  Wax  and  Honey, 
tho’  it  is  very  confiderable,  does  not  carry 
its  full  Value  with  it,  if  we  difregard  the 
Virtue,  Diligence,  and  Contrivance  of  the 
Bees,  who  work  it  for  us;  which  we  may  ob- 
ferve  with  great  Pleafure,  by  Means  of  the 
Glafs  or  Box  Hives,  which  are  fo  order’d 
that  the  Honey  may  be  taken  without  de- 
firoying  the  Bees :  But  whether  it  is  for  the 
Matter’s  Advantage  to  leave  them  alive, 
when  they  are  robb’d  of  their  Honey,  or  the 
greateft  Part  of  it,  is  yet  a  Doubt;  for  Stis  a 
Query  whether  the  fame  Bees  work  two  Sum¬ 
mers,  or  even  live  fo  long,  and  if  not,  the 
Food  they  dettroy  in  the  Winter  is  fo  much 
Lofs  ;  but  this  is  worth  Notice,  and  will  be 
treated  of  in  another  Place.  In  the  mean  Time, 
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I  have  been  told  that  a  Swarm  of  Bees  acci¬ 
dentally  fix'd  a  Colony  in  a  large  Wine  Cask* 
which  had  been  carelefly  fet  in  the  Corner  of 
a  Garden,  and  continued  to  work  in  it  till  it 
was  quite  fill’d  with  Honey  and  Wax;  but  I 
fuppofe  the  great  Space  in  the  Hoefhead  kept 
them  from  fwarming,  which  Would  be  a 
Means  of  their  increafing  greatly  in  Num¬ 
ber,  tho'  all  the  Bees  of  a  Year  old  were 
to  die. 

Among  other  Things  which  may  be  ufeful 
to  Husbandmen,  I  (hall  take  care  to  defcribe 
feveral  curious  Contrivances  of  Carriages  and 
Ploughs,  which  have  been  approv’d  of  by  the 
mod  knowing  Pra&itioners,  efpecially  where 
they  fave  the  Expence  of  Labour,  which 
will  be  very  ferviceable  in  the  Clays  and 
other  heavy  Lands. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  make  fome  few  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  State  of  the  Weather,  for 
the  four  lafh  Months,  and  to  fhew  what  Ef- 
fed  it  had  on  the  Fields  and  Gardens  about 


London . 

January ,  contrary  to  Expe&ation,  was  this 
Year  fo  mild  and  free  from  Frofts,  that  Beans, 
Peafe,  and  Cabage-Plants,  began  to  take  the 
fame  Freedom  of  Growth  which  they  us’d 
to  do  in  February  ;  thus  were  thefe  Plants 
fill’d  with  fluid  Sap,  and  became  more  liable 
to  receive  Injury  from  Frofts  than  if  they 
had  been  timely  check’d. 

While  they  were  in  the  growing  State,  a 
fevere  Froft  attack’d  them,  which  lafted  the 
greaceft  Part  of  February ,  and  cut  them  down 
to  the  Ground,  paft  Recovery;  fo  that  the 
Gardeners  and  Husbandmen  were  oblig’d  to 
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renew  all  thefe  natural  Crops,  unlefs  fucfo 
only  as  were  but  juft  riling  out  of  the 
Ground ;  March  afforded  nothing  but  cold 
Rains,  rough  blighting  Winds  and  ftormy 
Weather,  which  kept  moft  Plants  at  a  Stand* 
till  April  introduced  hot  clofe  Weather,  with 
gentle  refrefhing  Showers,  which  brought  us 
a  fuddain  Spring  ;  but  thro’  the  Irregularity 
of  the  foregoing  Months  it  is  obfervable, 
that  natural  Afparagus  did  not  appear  till 
about  the  fifteenth  Day,  which  is  more  than 
a  Week  later  than  ufual. 

Moft  of  the  Spring  Flowers  were  cut  offs 
efpecially  Ranunculas  and  Anemonies,  and 
Carnations,  were  extraordinary  Sufferers. 

The  Croifn efs  of  the  Seafon  had  alfo  an 
extraordinary  Effedt  upon  the  hot  Beds,  fo 
that  many  ingenious  Gardeners,  who  were 
ufed  to  cut  Cucumbers  in  March,  were  difap- 
pointed  in  their  Crops  ;  but  this  Misfortune 
of  fome  gave  me  Opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Fame  of  Mr.  Gilman  at  Brentford ,  who,  by 
bis  Care  and  good  Judgment,  brought  Ten 
Dozen  of  large  Cucumbers  to  Market  in 
March ,  and  has  continu’d  to  fupply  the  Town 
to  this  Day,  tho’  the  Neat-houfe  Gardeners 
are  now  only  beginning  to  cut. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  about  the  End 
of  March ,  Kidney-Beans,  rais’d  in  hot  Beds* 
Were  fold  in  Covent-Garden  Market,  for  about 
two  Shillings  Six  Pence  per  Dozen  ;  and  Mufh- 
rooms  were  bought  for  eight  and  ten  Shillings 
a  Basket,  in  St.  James's  Market,  which  were 
raifed  artificially  in  Beds,  as  the  Gardeners  do 
about  Paris ;  but  I  have  now  inftru&ed  feveral 
Gardeners  in  the  French  Method,  and  hope 

for 
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jfor  the  future  to  find  them  eonftantly  plen- 
tiful. .  .  ...  v 

Among  other  Rarities,  fome  Cherries  have 
been  brought  to  Town  near  a  Month  ago, 
having  had  the  Benefit  of  forcing  Frames. 

We  may  now  likewife  take  Notice  of  the 
Brocoli  or  Sprout-Colyflo  wer,  or,  as  fome  call  it, 
the  Italian  Afparagusj  *tis  a  Plant  which  has 
been  cultivated  privately  in  fome  few  Gar« 
dens  in  England ,  for  about  three  Years,  and 
has  now  gain’d  fo  much  Fame,  that  I  judge 
it  would  be  worth  the  Gardeners  while  to 
propagate  it  for  the  Markets.  I  have  ob¬ 
serv'd  two  or  three  Sorts  of  it,  viz,,  one 
which  yields  Sprouts,  button’d  at  their  Points, 
or  headed  like  fmall  Colyflowers ;  one  Sort 
with  curl’d  Leaves,  and  brings  Sprouts 
button’d  on  the  Points  like  Afparagus  ;  and 
the  other  with  curl’d  Leaves  of  a  pale  green 
Colour,  which  yield  Sprouts  like  the  red 
Kind  ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe  laft  Kinds  may  be 
had  at  the  Crown,  an  Italian  Gardener’s, 
behind  Buckingham  Houfe,  near  St.  James's- 
Park,  which  I  mention  the  rather  at  this 
Time,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fow 
the  Seeds ;  but  ’tis  rare  to  find  the  Seeds  of 
the  firft  Kind,  unlefs  in  the  Hands  of  fome 
Gentlemen,  who  have  them  every  Year  from 
Italy:  They  are  all  to  be  dealt  with  like  Co- 
lyflower  Plants  ;  but  concerning  their  Ufe, 
and  the  Method  of  preparing  them  for  the 
Table,  1  am  drawing  up  a  particular  Account, 
with  fome  other  Things,  proper  for  a  curious 
Kitchen  Garden,  for  a  Perfon  of  Honour, 
which  I  fhall  publifh  in  due  Time.  But  be* 
caufe  I  am  fenfibie  there  are  many  Things  in 
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thcfe  extenfive  Arts  of  Husbandry  .and  Ga t 
dening,  which  may  be  better  explain’d  by 
Experiment  than  by  plain  Reafoning,  fuch 
as  pruning  of  Trees,  Ways  of  grafting,  tranf- 
pianting,  forcing  and  railing  of  Water,  &c, 
I  am  preparing  a  Set  of  Experiments,  which 
I  feali  be  ready  to  communicate  to  the  Pub* 
lick  next  Winter. 

But  before  I  conclude  this  Month’s  Obfer- 
vation,  I  fhall  mention  Two  or  Three  Expe¬ 
riments  which  may  be  of  fome  Pleafure  and 
Ufe  to  my  Readers. 

The  firfl  is,  concerning  a  Cherry  Tree, 
which  was  made  to  bear  Fruit  in  Autumn,  as 
1  have  been  inform’d  by  a  Perfon  of  Credit, 
who  told  me,  that  in  the  Weft  of  England 
there  was  a  large  Cherry  Tree  growing  in  a 
Farm  Yard,  which  was  fo  little  regarded  by 
the  Owner,  that  when  it  was  in  full  Bloom 
hefuffer’d  the  Boys  to  pick  off  the  Bloffoms 
to  make  Garlands  againft  fome  Wake  or  Fair 
which  then  happen’d  in  the  Country,  and  to 
his  great  Surprize,  towards  Auguft  the  Tree 
put  out  frefh  Bloffoms,  and  the  OElober  fol¬ 
lowing  was  full  of  Fruit ;  which  he  fuppofes 
happen’d  from  the  Check  that  was  given  to 
Nature  in  the  foregoing  Spring,  in  pulling 
off  the  Flowers ;  by  which  means  he  judges, 
that  the  firft  intent  of  the  Tree  being  ftop’d 
before  the  Juices  had  fpent  themfelves  in  the 
Fruit  or  Flowers,  the  Tree  became  then 
of  a  fufficieot  Strength  to  perfed  its  Defign 
in  a  fecond  Effay,  and  to  ad  in  Autumn  even 
with  more  Vigour  th^n  it  would  have  done 
in  the  Spring. 
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I  have  pra&is'd  the  fame  defignediy  upon 
Rafpberries  and  Strawberries,  and  find  they 
will  bring  Autumn  Fruit  to  perfe&  Ripenefs  $ 
and  have  had,  more  than  once,  the  Morelk 
Cherry  accidentally  ripen'd  with  me  about 
November ,  which,  I  fuppofe,  came  from  fome 
Check  of  the  like  Nature,  either  where  the 
Spring  Bloffoms  had  been  broken  off,  or  had 
been  deftroy’d  by  a  Blight.  Nor  is  it  un¬ 
common  for  Pears  to  Bloffom  about  Midfum - 
mer,  and  fet  their  Fruit,  but  they  feldom  come 
to  Perfe&ion. 

The  Vines  of  the  Canary  Grape  will  now 
and  then  put  out  fecond  Bunches  of  Bloffom 
about  Augufl ,  but  in  the  natural  Ground  in 
our  Climate  they  come  to  nothing  ;  I  believe, 
neverthelefs,  with  the  help  of  Artificial  Heat, 
they  might  be  brought  forward  :  for,  I  fap- 
pofe,  it  is  natural  for  this  Vine  to  bear  Fruit 
twice  a  Year  in  the  hotter  Climes,  as  I  am 
told  that  fome  do  in  the  South  Parts  of 
Italy. 

One  thing  relating  to  Vines  I  fhall  take 
Occafion  to  remark  in  thefe  Papers.  A  Friend 
of  mine  had  a  Parcel  of  Vine-Cuttings,  which 
he  had  kept  without  Earth  for  near  Two 
Months,  and  accidentally  remembring  them 
towards  the  Beginning  of  this  Month,  put 
them  all  together  into  his  hot  Bed,  where 
they  had  not  been  much  longer  than  a  Week 
before  they  made  Roots,  and  began  to  Bud. 
A  Fortnight  after,  their  Shoots  were  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  promifing  of  making  Branches  of 
great  Length,  though  he  took  them  feveral 
times  out  of  the  Earth  to  ffiew  what  Roots 
they  had  got.  But  there  remain'd  a  Difficulty 
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in  tranfplanting  them  in  due  Time  into  pro¬ 
per  Places;  for  as  they  were  in  Leaf,  the 
common  Ground  would  not  be  Sufficient  to 
maintain  them  without  Artifice;  I  therefore 
advifed  him  to  tranfplant  them  into  Pots, 
and  give  them  the  continuance  of  a  hot  Bed, 
hardening  them  by  Degrees  in  the  Summer, 
but  with  this  regard  to  the  tender  Roots 
which  were  full  and  of  a  whitifli  Colour,  that 
they  fhould  not  have  time  to  dry  before  they 
were  fet  in  the  Pots,  nor  fuffer  the  leaft  Bruife, 
and  I  reafonably  imagine  they  will  make 
Plants  this  Summer  fit  to  bear  Fruit  the  next. 
But  1  have  recommended  this  Experiment  to 
Several,  who  are  now  in  the  Pra&ice  of  it  ; 
and  as  Occafion  offers,  I  (hail  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Succefs;  the  Pots  I  mention  will 
fecure  their  Tranfplantation  without  any 
Check  at  any  Seafon,  becaufe  they  may  be 
fet  in  the  common  Ground,  with  the  Earth 
about  their  Roots. 

Another  Experiment  I  made  the  Year  1720, 
to  facilitate  the  Railing  of  Vines  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  by  means  of  Common  foft  Soap  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  recommending  it  now  in  a 
*  particular  Manner  to  the  Curious,  that  they 
may  begin  early  enough.  The  young  Shoots 
which  appear  in  May,  however  tender  they 
are,  may  be  taken  from  the  Vine,  and  after 
the  lower  Leaves  are  taken  off,  the  whole 
Part  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  Earth  muff  be 
well  Soap’d  and  planted  in  a  fine  Earth  made 
into  a  Mud  by  common  Water,  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Dunghils  will  deftroy  ’em  ;  thefe  will 
take  Root  in  lefs  than  Six  Weeks  in  the 
common  Earth  :  But,  I  believe,  from  the 
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foregoing  Obfervation,  if  they  had  the  Af- 
/Tftance  of  a  hot  Bed,  they  would  do  Won¬ 
ders,  for  Soap  is  of  great  Ufe  to  Vines,  as 
I  have  already  experienc’d  ;  and  what  I  have 
faid  before,  ferves  in  part  to  confirm  the  Be¬ 
nefit  they  may  enjoy  from  a  Heat  well  re¬ 
gulated.  I  fhould,  however  obferve,  that 
my  Friend’s  hot  Bed  was  cover’d  with 
Virgin  Earth,  near  Seven  Inches  deep,  and 
that  the  Bed  work’d  with  Gentlenefs,  and 
produced  a  natural  Heat,  which  muft  be  the 
Work  of  Judgment;  but  as  that  is  not 
in  the  Hands  of  every  one  who  pretends 
to  the  Management  of  hot  Beds,  which 
fometimes  burn,  and  fometimes  cool  too 
foon  under  their  unskilful  Care,  I  fhall  give 
a  Specimen  of  a  Contrivance  of  the  curious 
Mr.  Hall's ,  which  will,  at  the  fame  Time, 
keep  a  Bed  from  burning  of  Plants,  and  give 
iis  Opportunity  of  fhifting  our  Crop  from 
Time  to  Time,  from  one  Place  to  another, 
without  Lofs. 

The  Gentleman  I  mention,  prefcribes  a 
Hurdle  to  be  made,  fomewhat  bigger  than 
the  Frame  for  rhe  Glades,  fo  that  it  may  be 
faftned  to  the  Bottom  of  it,  that  the  whole 
Body  of  Earth  which  is  neceflary  to  lay  in 
the  Frame,  may  lie  upon  the  Hurdle,  and 
be  removed  together  with  the  Frame, 
from  one  hot  Bed  to  another,  as  Neceffity 
requires.  The  Hurdle  lying  thus  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Earth,  will  keep  it  from 
burning  or  fcorching,  although  the  Bed  fhould 
fire,  as  the  Gardeners  call  it,  the  Dung  then 
being  uncapable  of  a&ing  in  Excefs  of  Heat 
immediately  upon  the  Mould,  or  do  any 

more 
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in  thofe  Arts,  dire&ed  to  the  Publifher  of 
thefe  Monthly  Papers,  and  I  fhall,  with  the 
greateft  Refped,  acknowledge  their  Favours, 
endeavour  to  affift  them  with  my  Ad¬ 
as  far  as  I  am  able. 
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Husbandry  and  Gardening. 


S  the  Memorandums  in  the 
former  Month  were  little 
more  than  what  one  might: 
exped  by  way  of  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  Work  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  dedgn’d  for 
the  Improvement  of  Huf- 
bandry  and  Gardenings  fo  I 
fhall  now  begin  to  be  more  particular  in  my 
Obfervations  and  Experiments ;  and  though 
I  have  already  received  feveral  extraordinary 
Hints  which  relate  to  Husbandry  from  cu¬ 
rious  Perfons,  I  fhall  ftill  dedre  to  encreafe 
my  Correfpondence  with  them,  and  fhall 
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hope,  as  this  Undertaking  is  defign’d  for 
publick  Ufe,  their  Numbers  will  be  daily 
augmented ;  for  I  conceive  there  can  be  no 
furer  way  of  propagating  fuch  Arts,  than  by 
getting  together  a  faithful  Colle&ion  of  Par¬ 
ticulars,  and  by  making  juft  Comparifons  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  one  Country  and  thofe  of 
another :  And  every  thinking  Man  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  allow,  that  where  the  Materials  are 
more  numerous,  we  have  more  Opportunity 
of  chufing  good  Things,  and  the  Stru&ure 
of  the  Building  may  be  made  fo  much  more 
complete  and  ufeful. 

But  as  I  know  that  the  Strength  of  Ge¬ 
nius  which  abounds  fo  much  among  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Great  Brit ainy\izs  not  always  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  its  way  and  of  doing  good 
to  the  Publick  ;  either  becaufe  the  curious  In- 
quifitors,  happen  to  be  Illiterate,  or  want  a 
Stile  of  fixpreflion,  or  that  their  Modefty  will 
not  allow  them  to  publifh  their  Experiments  ; 
I  cannot  help  reminding  them  what  a  great 
Author  of  our  Times  obferves,  L  e.  That  our 
Nation  has  loft  many  ufeful  Experiments  and 
Inventions,  through  the  want  of  Letters,  or 
Courage  in  the  Contrivers  to  make  their  Im¬ 
provements  known  to  the  World  ;  and  he  re¬ 
grets  that  Lofs  like  a  true  Lover  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  knowing  that  the  Lofs  of  every  ufeful 
Invention  is  a  National  Lofs  ,•  for  as  the 
Knowledge  and  Learning  of  a  People  is  al¬ 
ways  the  greateft  Riches  a  Nation  can  poflefs, 
fo  we  may  judge  what  a  melancholy  State  a 
Nation  would  be  in,  was  it  to  be  depriv’d  of 
its  beftArtizans,  and  Men  of  Learning  ;  it 
.would  then  lie  expofed  to  the  Infults  of 
/  *  ",  Neigh- 
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Neighbours  only  with  this  poor  Guard  for  its 
Defence,  that  the  Folly  and  Ignorance  of  the 
remaining  People  would  fubjed  it  to  Poverty, 
and  then  render  it  defpicable  in  the  Eye  of 
their  Neighbours,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  trampled  on  or  brought  into  Slavery,  It 
is  therefore  neceflary  for  the  Good  of  a  Coun¬ 
try,  to  promote  the  Study  of  Arts,  and  ufe~ 
ful  Knowledge,  efpecially  among  fuch  of  the 
Commonalty  who  have  a  Genius  towards  the 
Improvement  of  Arts,  and  who  have  Indu- 
ftry  enough  to  put  their  Knowledge  in  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  nor  fhould  any  of  their  Attempts,  if 
they  tend  to  ufeful  Knowledge,  be  difregard- 
ed,  becaufe  the  Workmen  are  low  in  Fortune 
or  of  mean  Afped,  or  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Methods  of  making  their  Labours  pub- 
lickly  ufeful.  Such  Men  rather  demand  the 
Afiiftance  of  the  more  Learned,  or  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Great  Men,  to  ripen  their  Under¬ 
takings,  and  bring  them  with  Applaufe  into 
the  World. 

The  publick  way  I  propofe  in  thefe  Pa¬ 
pers,  of  furnifhing  the  Curious  with  new 
Difcoveries,  will,  I  hope,  be  fome  Induce¬ 
ment  to  the  inquifitive  Part  of  Mankind,  to 
offer  their  Remarks,  which  I  fhall  infert  in 
the  beft  manner  I  can  at  proper  Opportuni¬ 
ties  ;  and  perhaps  by  this  means,  the  true 
Authors  of  good  Inventions  may  be  preferv’d 
from  the  too  frequent  Pyracies  of  thofe  Men 
who  triumph  in  the  Plumes  of  others  ,•  and, 
on  the  other  Hand,  we  may  bring  to  Light 
many  Secrets  and  Contrivances,  which,  with¬ 
out  this  help,  might  lie  for  ever  uncultivated. 

But 
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But  t  muft  further  obferve,  that  in  this 
Work,  I  Shall  not  infert  any  thing  which  is  re¬ 
lated  as  Fad:  in  the  Letters  I  receive,  with¬ 
out  being  fully  fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  it  ,* 
and  then  in  Juftice  to  the  Author,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  (hall  publish  his  Name,  and  the  Place 
where  the  Experiment  has  been  made,  or 
where  fuch  Curiofity  may  be  obferv’d. 

As  to  my  own  Observations  and  Reason¬ 
ing,  I  Shall  be  as  careful  as  poffible  to  make 
them  intelligible  ;  and  if  by  further  Pradice* 
I  (hall  happen  to  find  any  of  them  deficient, 
I  Shall  endeavour  to  Supply  their  Defeds,  by 
explaining  them  more  fully ;  the  Work  which 
I  have  lately  publish’d  concerning  Planting 
done  by  Dr.  Agricola  of  Ratisbonne ,  has  fur- 
ni fh’d  me  with  many  new  Hints,  which  I  am 
now  bringing  to  Pradicej  and  it  is  very 
likely  may  prove  advantageous  to  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  td  the  Study  of  Plantiftg* 
and  improving  the  Growth  of  Trees. 

We  are  obliged  to  this  Gentleman  for  firft 
publishing  the  Ufe  of  Vegetative  Mummey  in 
transplanting  of  Trees,  though  we  have  had 
Something  like  that  Mixture  in  Graffing;  and 
for  plaiftering  the  great  Wounds  in  Plants, 
fuch  as  the  Graffing  Wax  mention’d  by  Mon- 
fieur  De  la  Quint  ini  e,  and  Some  others,  pradis’d 
by  Several  curious  Men.  The  Honourable 
‘JamesJohnfton  of  TvjitenhaWjTLfq;  has  long  Since 
had  a  Mixture  of  his  own  Invention,  which 
he  has  ufed  with  Succefs  in  Graffing,  and 
apply’d  warm,  with  a  Brufh,  to  the  Wounds 
of  Trees,  where  any  Incifion  has  been  made  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  the  fame  Preparation 
would  be  of  Service  in  Graffing  in  the  Root, 

which 
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Which  is  a  Method  of  propagating  large 
Trees,  which  has  yet  been  but  little  prac¬ 
tis’d  in  England.  Dr.  Agricola  has  given  us 
various  Methods  of  performing  this  Opera¬ 
tion,  one  of  which  1  have  already  prov’d  td 
jucceed  very  well,  when  I  try’d  Two  or 
Three  Inventions  of  my  own  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture;  but  as  I  have  not  now  Ground  enough 
to  continue  fitch  Tryals,  fo  1  am  not  able,  at 
prefent,  to  determine  theSuceefsof  his  other 
Experiments,  Which  fome  of  my  Friends 
have  now  in  Pra&iee,  at  my  Requefl,  but 
a  Month  or  Two  wii!  give  me  Opportunity 
%of  viewing  them,  and  declaring  my  Opinion  ; 
however,  thus  far  I  dare  venture  to  affirni 
concerning  Root-Graffing,  that  we  have  by 
that  means  an  Opportunity  of  propagating 
many  kinds  of  Plants,  which,  till  lately,,  we 
have  wanted  Means  to  perform  ;  and  I  doubt 
not,  might  ferve  to  increafe  the  Tulip-Tree* 
which  has  been  fo  much  admir’d  at  my  Lord 
Peterborough's  Gardens  at  Parfons  Green,  neat* 
Fulham  ;  that  Tree  was  the  firft  that  was 
brought  from  America  into  England ,  and  blof- 
fom’d  here  :  but  my  Lord  Pembroke  has  novV 
one  of  the  fame  Kind  at  his  Seat  at  Wilton  in 
IViltjhire ;  and  Mr.  Fairchild  tells  rfleof  another 
at  Waltham* Abbey,  in  a  Garden  belonging  to> 
■ — —  j^m?j,Efq;  which  produces  Flowers ;  but  S 
cannot  find  that  we  have  any  moreTtees  of  thag 
fort  in  Europe ,  which  are  arrived  at  that  Perfecti¬ 
on,  though  there  has  been  fome  Hundreds  of 
them  rais’d  from  Seeds  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
late  Mr. Darby  at  Hoxton, and  at  Mr.  ‘Thomas Fair* 
child's  near  the  fame  Place ;  from  which  Places 
the  chief  Gardens  abroad  have  been  fupply’d* 

K  -  I 
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I  have  Indeed  feen  fome  of  the  Tulip- 
Trees  raifed  by  laying  the  young  Branches  in 
the  Earth,  and  I  raiift  needs  confefs,  that  the 
firft  who  made  tryal  of  it,  had  good  reafon 
of  his  Side  ;  for  allowing  that  the  Layers 
would  take  Root,  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
fueh  Branches  as  could  be  lay’d  in  the  Ground 
from  grown  Trees,  would  be  more  difpofed 
to  Bloffom  than  young  Seedling  Plants.  And, 
I  think,  this  would  be  a  good  Method  for 
railing  any  fort  of  Fruit  Trees  to  make  them 
bear  Toon;  for  I  fuppofe  the  Sap  which  is 
found  in  Branches  proceeding  from  large 
Trees,  is  more  ripe  for  Production,  and  more 
capable  of  Nourishing  and  Impregnating  the 
fructiferous  Principles,  which  are  fully  prepa¬ 
red  in  the  fame  Tree,  than  the  green  or  un¬ 
dig  died  Sap  in  young  feedling  Plants  could 
do,  if  thefe  Plants  fhotild  even  contain  Seeds 
in  them  which  were  fit  for  Action.  But  Na¬ 
ture  is  uniform  in  all  her  Works  ;  we  never 
find  but  that  fhe  ordains  a  certain  Maturity 
of  Qualities  in  the  Female,  before  (he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  her  End  by  Means  of  a 
Male,  who  muft  likewife  be  fully  mature 
and  complete  ;  for  a  Creature  not  yet  arriv’d 
to  Ripenefsoof  Parts  and  Juices,  cannot  either 
impregnate  or  be  impregnated  by  the  contra¬ 
ry  Sex,  although  that  fhould  be  fully  per¬ 
fect.  Suppose,  for  Example,  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  a  half  grown  Chicken  could  be 
brought  to  Couple  with  one  of  a  contrary 
Sex  full  grown,  the  want  of  Perfection  in 
one  would  render  that  Coupling  ineffectual  ; 
or  could  two  Creatures  of  the  fame  Age  be 
brought  to  Couple  in  their  unripe  Days,  they 

would 
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would  not  produce  any  Thing;  for  in  the 
firftCafe,  fuppofing  the  Ungrown  to  be  Male, 
the  Parts  of  fuch  Male  are  wanting  of  the 
Power  of  a&ing  with  natural  Uniformity  on 
the  Matter  of  the  full-grown  Female  ;  and 
in  the  latter  Cafe,  not  only  the  Parts  of  both, 
but  the  Juices  like  wife  are  green  and  und  i- 
gefted,  and  both  equally  incapable  of  ading 
upon  each  other.  But  Nature,  always  regu¬ 
lar  in  her  Law's,  has  fix’d  certain  Periods  of 
Growth  and  Maturity  to  every  diftind  Spee¬ 
ches  under  her  Care,  agreeable  to  which  Limits 
the  Parts  of  both  Sexes  are  equally  em¬ 
power’d  to  perform  their  fever al  Offices. 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Nature  has  given 
Local  Motion  ;  and  Stis  feemingly  for  that 
Reafon,  that  the  Male  and  Female  Powers 
refide  in  different  Bodies.  But  in  Vegetables, 
which  live  in  a  fix’d  State,  both  tbefe  Powers 
feemingly  refide  in  each  Plant,  though  flow¬ 
ing  in  different  Channels.  What  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  faid  and  experienc’d  of  the  Generation 
of  Plants,  may  explain  more  fully  what  1 
mean. 

As  in  Animal  Bodies  there  are  feveral  De¬ 
grees  of  Juices,  which  are  more  or  lefs  re¬ 
fin’d,  according  to  theLargenefs  or  Smalinefs* 
or  perhaps  Figure  of  the  Veffels  they  pafs 
through  •  fo  in  Plants  we  find  Veffels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Fun&ions,  which,  like  Filters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds,  feparate  and  alter  the  Juices/ 
which  pafs  through  them,  fo  that  they  may 
feparately  be  diftinguiflfd  by  the  Senfes,  al¬ 
though  they  ail  originally  proceed  from  the 
fame  Fund  of  undigefled  juice  in  the  Root  ; 
and  the  more  time  thefe  Juices  have  to  open 
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and  nourifh  the  feveral  Parts  they  pafs  through, 
fo  both  the  Parts  and  Juices  become  more 
perfeft,  and  draw  nearer  the  Point  of  Matu¬ 
rity,  which  Nature  has  fix’d  for  their  Perfec¬ 
tion.  In  this  Progress  thofe  Parts  equally  ri¬ 
pen,  which  are  to  be  a&ed  upon,  as  thofe  do 
which  are  to  act. 

But  fome  may  objeS,  that  all  Plants  can¬ 
not:  be  raifed  by  Layers,  and  if  $ven  Graffing 
on  the  Roots  of  other  Plants  would  do  to 
propagate  Trees,  yet  thofe  R.oots  fo  graffed 
would  not  perhaps  have  Sap  in  them  fuftr 
ciently  difpofed  to  bring  the  GraiFs  to  fpeedy 
Bearing.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,,  we  are  only 
to  confider  the  Roots,  which  we  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  as  fo  many  Funds  of  Vegetable  Mat* 
ter,  which  is  to  be  filter’d  through  the  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Cions,  and  digefted  and  brought 
to  Maturity,  as  the  Time  of  Growth  in 
the  Veffejs  in  the  Cion  direct  ;  for  a  Cion 
pf  one  kind  graffed  upon  a  Tree  of  another 
fort,  may  be  faid  rather  to  take  Root  in  the 
Tree  it  is  grafted  on,  than  unite  it  felf  with 
it  ;  for  we  fee  the  Cion  preferves  its  natural 
Purity  and  Intent,  though  it  feeds  or  is  non- 
rilli'd  from  a  meer  Crab,  which  is  certainly 
.occafion’d  by  the  difference  of  the  Veffels  in 
the  Cion  from  thofe  in  the  Stock  :  And  there¬ 
fore  we  may  compare  Grafting  very  juffly  to 
Planting.  A  Dozen  of  Heart  Cherry  Trees, 
for  Example,  planted  in  as  many  different 
Soils,  each  pf  thofe  Trees,  though  the  Juices 
pf  thofe  Soils  are  all  different,  will  yet  pre-* 
ferve  its  natural  Bent  of  bearing  Heart-Cher¬ 
ries,  or  do  the  Phyficians  always  take  Notice, 
that  any  particular  Herb  alters  its  Virtue  for 

being 
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being  cultivated  either  in  Sand,  Clay,  Gravel, 
or  any  other  kind  of  Land  ;  generally  fuppo- 
fing  that  the  Strainers  of  every  diftind  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Plant  fo  modify  the  Juices  of  the 
Earth  it  grows  in,  as  to  afford  the  fame  Vir* 
tues  in  all  of  one  fort,  let  the  Soil  be  never 
fo  different. 

In  Dr.  Grezvs  and  Malpighius's  Anatomy  of 
Plants,  as  well  as  in  thofe  Plants  I  have  tra-* 
ced  with  the  Microfcope,  one  may  difcover 
Parts  in  each  djftinft  Plant,  of  very  different 
Frame  and  Texture  from  one  another  ;  and 
then  we  may  as  furely  conclude,  that  thofe 
Parts  differing  from  one  another,  are  ddign’d 
by  Nature  for  different  Functions  ;  for  it 
would  be  as  unreafonable  to  fuggeft,  that  all 
the  Parts  of  a  Plant  do  the  fame  Office,  as  it 
would  be  to  fuppofe,  that  a  Bone  a&ed  the 
fame  Part  as  an  Artery,  an  Artery  as  a 
Mufcle,  a  Mufcle  as  a  Vein,  or  a  Vein  as  the 
Lungs  of  any  Animal ;  and,  in  my  Opinion, 
there  is  nothing  more  neceffary  than  a  right 
Undemanding  of  the  Anatomy  of  Plants, 
for  thofe  who  would  cultivate  them;  for  how 
would  it  be  poffible  for  a  Phyfician  to  cure 
the  Biftempers  incident  to  human  Bodies,  or 
prescribe  them  Rules  of  Health,  unlefs  he  firifc 
knew  their  Frame  and  Conftitution. 

Among  Plants  it  muff  be  as  impoffible  to 
improve  theirGrowth,  or  give  them  (or  p re¬ 
fer  ve  in  them)  a  State  of  Health  :  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  Animals,  if  we  do  not  confult  their 
Frame  and  Texture  of  Parts,  and  the  natural 
Food  of  Soil  they  require  ;  it  is  therefore  I 
fhall  take  Occasion  to  hint  fume  few  Remarks 
relating  to  the  Parts  winch  are  generally  ob- 
jfetVd  xn  them.  Dr. 
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DL  Grew  tells  us,  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
Principles  are  at  firft  receiv’d  together  into  a 
Plant,  but  are  afterward  feparated,  e.  fil¬ 
ter’d,  fome  from  others,  in  very  different  Pro¬ 
portions  and  Conjunctions  by  the  feveral 
Parts ;  fo  is  every  Part  the  Receptacle  of  a 
Liquor,  become  peculiar  not  by  any  Transfor¬ 
mation,  but  only  the  Percolation  of  Parts  out 
of  the  common  Mafs  or  Stock  of  Sap  ;  and 
thofe  which  are  fuperfluous  in  any  Plant  are 
difcharged  back  by  Perfpiration. 

The  fame  learned  Dodor  afcribes  to  every 
different  kind  of  Veffel  a  diftind  Office  ;  he 
tells  us,  the  Lymphasduds,  which  carry  the 
mo  ft  watry  Liquor,  are  placed  on  the  inner 
Verge  of  the  Bark,  next  to  thofe  which  he 
calls  Air  Veffels,  1  fuppofe  from  their  SmaUnefs, 
which  will  not  admit  the  Pajjage  of  any  Fluid  den - 
fer  than  Air .  He  adds,  the  Ladiferous  or 
Refiniferous  Veffels  do  ufually  ftand  in  the 
Middle,  between  the  inner  and  outer  Verges 
of  the  Bark.  His  Lymph  a  duels,  I  fuppofe, 
are  what  I  call  the  new  forming  Veffels  which 
are  produced  annually,  and  help  to  encreafe 
the  Bulk  of  the  Tree.  The  LaEliferous  and 
Refiniferous  Veffels,  I  fuppofe,  ferve  to  re¬ 
turn  the  fuperfluous  Sap,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  in  the  firfl:  Chapter  of  my  New  Im¬ 
provements  of  Gardening ,  and  in  a  Memorial 
which  I  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  about 
Three  Years  fince,  concerning  the  Veffels 
which  run  Longitudinally  in  the  young  Shoots 
of  an  Apple  Tree,  and  has  fince  been  pub- 
liffi’d  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfafh'ons ,  with  a 
Figured  one  with  the  Microfcope. 

Bur 
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But  to  give  a  better  Idea  of  thofe  Veflels 
which  convey  and  filter  the  feveral  Juices  in 
a  Tree,  I  (hall  here  give  my  Reader  a  View* 
of  a  Vine  Shoot  of  one  Year  cut  Horizon¬ 
tally,  as  I  obferved  it  with  the  Microfcope; 
the  Diameter  of  the  Shoot,  without  the  Glafs, 
meafured  one  Third  of  an  Inch. 

Fig.  I.  The  Circle  A  reprefents  the  Pith , 
from  the  extreme  Parts  of  which  we  obferve 
Thirteen  Latitudinal  Veflels,  which  have  a 
Communication  with  the  Bark  ;  one  of  them 
is  mark’d  C,  which  loofes  it  felf  in  D  or  the 
Barky  which  feems  to  be  compofed  of  fine 
Capillary  Veflels.  I  obferv’d,  that  the  Vef- 
fels  mark’d  C  were  not  at  equal  Difiance  one 
from  another,  which  make  the  Spaces  between 
them  B  of  irregular  Figure.  In  each  fpace 
B,  we  find  Four  Rows  of  Spots  of  unequal 
Forms  and  Magnitudes,  the  two  Rows  next 
the  outer  Verge  have  conftantly  Three 
Spots  in  each  Line,  but  thofe  next  the  Pith 
only  Two  apiece:  Thefe  Spots  reprefent  the 
Orifices  of  the  Longitudinal  or  Air  Veflels, 
as  Dr.  Grew  calls  them,  which  run  through 
the  woody  Part,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  fil¬ 
ter  the  finer  Juices  of  the  Plant.  At  E  we 
difcover  fome  Pafiages  capable  of  containing 
Liquor  as  denfe  as  Water;  thefe,  I  fuppofe* 
ferve  to  return  the  fuperfluous  Sap  to  the 
Root,  and,  I  fuppofe,  are  Dr.  Grew's  Lym~ 
phaduEls . 

When  we  have  obferv’d  this  Figure  of  the 
Wood,  I  conceive  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  my  Reader  a  View  of  the  beautiful  Tex¬ 
ture  of  a  Leaf,  as  it  was  diifeded  by  the 
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Infers  which  blighted  it;  which  were  fo  final!* 
that  they  were  only  capable  of  eating  the 
moft  tender  Parts,  and  leaving  fuch  minute 
VefTels  untouch’d,  as  are  fcarce  difcernable 
without  a  Microfcope ;  fo  that  ’tis  eafy  to 
guefs  at  the  extreme  Smallnefs  of  the  Infers 
which  fed  upon  this  Leaf,  and  which  at  fome 
other  Opportunity,  I  fhall  defcribe  in  a  more 
particular  Manner. 

Fig.n.  Shews  us  the  Texture  of  a  full-1 
grown  Leaf  of  the  Lime  Tree,  whofe  flefhy 
Part  was  deftroy’d  by  fmall  Jnfe&s.  In  this 
we  may  not  only  obferve  the  Ramifications 
of  the  Sap  VefTels,  which  hold  a  clofe  Com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  ;  but  in  fevera! 
Places  difeover  the  Egg  Nefts  of  the  Infers, 
which  devour’d  the  Hcfhy  Parts.  Dr.  Crezv 
obferves,  that  the  Fibers  of  a  Leaf  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  two  general  Kinds  of  VefTels* 
viz.  for  Sap  and  Air  ;  and  thefe  as  well  as 
other  VefTels  in  Plants,  are  ramified  out  of 
Greater  into  Lefs,  as  Veins  and  Arteries  are 
In  Animals.  It  is  likewife  the  Opinion  of 
fome  great  Men,  that  the  VefTels  in  the  Leaves 
of  Plants  are  inofculated  not  Side  to  Side, 
but  the  Ends  of  Tome  into  the  Sides  of  o- 
thers  ;  but  this  is  not  really  done,  the  fmaller 
Threads  being  only  fo  far  deduced,  as  Tome- 
times  to  ftand  at  right  Angles  with  the 
greater,  To  that  they  are  only  inofculated  End 
to  End,  or  Mouth  to  Mouth,  after  they  are 
come  at  lafl  to  their  final  Biftribution. 

It  is  to  be  ofofcrv’d  farther,  that  the  Veffds 
are  the  chief  Vjfcera'  of  a  Plant;  and  as  it 
has  fevera!  Liquors,  thefe  Liquors  become 
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differently  qualified  from  the  divers  Kinds 
of  Vefiels  ;  and  that  as  the  Vi  jeer  a  of  an  A- 
nimal  are  but  Vefiels  conglomerated,  fo  the 
Vefiels  of  a  Plant  are  Vifera ,  drawn  out  at 
length.  \  , 

Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  in  many  Cafes, 
that  the  Multitude  and  Largenefs  of  the  Vef- 
fels  produce  a  fweet  and  winey  Sap,  and  the 
Fewnefs  and  Smallnefs  |o£  the  Vefiels  an  oily 
Aromatick.  Dr.  Grew  jfuppofes,  that  the  O- 
doursin  Plants  proceed  chiefly  from  the  Air-" 
Vefiels  in  the  Wood ;  not  but  that  the  other 
do  alfo  yield  their  Smells,  which  is  mo  ft 
perceptible  in  frefh,  undry’d  and  unbruifed 
Plants:  For,  fays  he,  the  Air  bringing  a 
Tin&ure  from  the  Root,  and  from  the  feveral  * 
Organical  Parts  along  with  ir,  and  at  laft 
entering  the  Concave  of  the  Air  Vefiels,  it 
there  exifts.  It  is  not  to  be  deny’d,  that  the 
Effluvia,  which  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Wood  Vefiels,  may  give  a  Smell  to  the  Wood, 
and  that  as  that  Vapour  pafies  through  Veffels 
of  different  Stru&ure,  fo  as  to  alter  the  Form 
of  its  Parts,  fo  in  every  one  of  its  Changes 
it  will  yield  a  Smell  different  from  the  reft  ; 
the  Smell  of  the  Wood  will  be  different 
from  that  in  the  Bark,  the  Juices  in  the 
one  being  more  efiential  than  the  other  ; 
but  both  being  bruifed  and  mix’d  toge* 
ther,  yield  a  Scent  differing  from  either 
of  them  fingly.  So  the  Leaves  give  us 
a  Scent  different  from  either  of  the  former, 
as  the  Flowers  do  from  that  in  the  Leaves, 
and  the  Fruit  from  that  of  the  Flowers. 

It  is  necefiary,  moreover,  to  the  Nutrition 
of  Plants,  as  in  Animals,  that  there  fttould 
*  ~  *  Lx"'/"'  be 
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be  a  Concurrence  of  two  fpecifieally  diftlnd 
Fluids :  Thefe,  fays  a  learned  Author,  with 
good  Reafon,  are  interwoven  in  every  Part 
of  a  Tree  in  their  proper  Veffels,  like  Ltnfj* 
JVolfey  ;  fo  that  every  the  lead:  Part  of  Sap  is 
impregnate  with  divers  efiential  Tindures, 
as  it  is  continually  filter’d  from  the  Fibers  of 
one  Kind  to  thofe  of  another.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  in  Figure  the  Firft,  very  plainly,  the  In- 
fertions  of  the  Cortical  Body  as  they  run 
from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference,  which 
in  other  Subjeds  are  (vifibly)  braced  and 
interwoven  together  by  capillary  Tubes  with 
the  Longitudinal  Veffels  of  the  Wood,  and 
by  that  Means  conftitute  a  firm  Body,  as 
*  the  Timber  of  any  Tree. 

From  hence  we  do  not  only  learn,  that 
in  all  Plants  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  two  fpe- 
cifically  diftind  Juices  to  ad  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  that  thefe  in  their  Adion  are  fil¬ 
ter’d  or  refin’d,  alter’d  and  changed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Parts  they  pafs  through ;  and  alfo, 
that  in  fome  Parts  they  fooner  ripen  and  be¬ 
come  prolifick  than  in  others  ;  they  are  alfo 
more  grateful  to  the  Smell  in  fome  Parts, 
than  in  others :  Nor  is  this  ail ;  this  mixing, 
filtering  and  ripening,  fooner  or  later,  of 
the  Juices,  gives  Difference  of  Colour  to  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Plant,  and  is  feemingly 
the  Occafion  of  mod  of  the  Alterations  which 
we  find  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  Trees. 

Dr.  Grew  fuppofes  the  chief  governing  Prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  Juices  of  Plants  to  be  the  Sa¬ 
line  \  which  Jaline  Principle,  he  tells  us,  mu  ft 
be  underftood  as  a  Generick  Term,  under 
which  divers  Species  are  comprehended.  The 
i  .  .  Vegetable 


Vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  Four,  viz,,  the  Ni« 
trous  and  Acid,  Alkaline  and  a  Marine ;  ar¬ 
guing,  Firft,  from  the  Cuticular  and  other 
Concretion,  commonly  called  Moldynefs  or 
Mother ,  in  Liquors  diftil’d  from  Herbs, Vine¬ 
gar,  and  fuch  like  ;  for  in  thefe,  fays  he,  there 
is  a  Tendency  to  Vegetation,  and  many  of 
them  are  true  Vegetables,  as  Dr.  Hook  has  ob¬ 
serv'd  in  his  Micrographia ,  and  has  been  con¬ 
firm’d  by  others.  Now  the  Liquors  where 
thefe  are  found,  do  wholly,  or  in  part,  lofe 
their  Tafte  and  Smell  and  become  Vapid* 
the  more  fenfible  Principles  therein  having 
made  their  Traniit  from  the  Fluid  into  the 
concrete  Parts. 

But  in  a  more  particular  manner  my  Au¬ 
thor  obferves,  the  Nitrous  Salts  feem  to  be 
affign’d  by  Nature  chiefly  for  the  Growth  of 
Plants  ;  the  other  Three  Salts  are  exhibited  by 
the  feveral  Ways  of  refolving  the  Principles 
of  a  Plant,  fome  in  their  natural  State  yield 
an  Acid  Juice ,  others  by  Fermentation*  and 
mo  ft  by  Diftiilation  in  a  fand  Furnace,  yield 
an  acid  Liquor. 

By  Calcination,  all  Plants  yield  more  o i 
lefs  both  of  a  fix’d  and  Volatile  Alkalous  Salt, 
the  firft  in  the  Affaes,  the  latter  in  the  Soot  f 
but  the  marine  Salt  is  obtain’d  no  other  way 
but  from  a  Solution  of  the  Alkaline  upon  its 
being  expos’d  to  the  Air. 

The  Diverfity  of  Salts  found  in  one  Plant 
ferves  not  only  as  a  Proof  of  what  has  been 
related  above,  but  has  given  the  Hint  to 
JPhyficians,  o£  ufing  fometimes  one  Part  of  a 
Plant,  and  fometimes  another,  as  the  Cafe  of 
Pauenc  requir'd  :  The  Root  is  fervice- 
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able  on  feme  Accounts,  rhe  Bark  in  others^ 
the  Wood  in  others;  the  Flowers,  Fruit,  and 
the  naked  Seeds,  have  all  their  feveral  diftind 
Virtues.  But  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  ones 
way  to  extrad  the  Salts  from  Plants,  as  has 
been  related,  I  fhal!  here  infert  a  Method  pre- 
ferib’d  to  know  what  Salt  is  moil  prevailing 
in  every  Plant,  but  chiefly  in  their  flow’ring 
Farts,  which  perhaps  may  be  worth  the  Try* 
al  of  the  Curious,  but  i  have  not  yet  had  an 
Opportunity  to  try  it ;  for  could  we  once 
judge  rightly  of  the  Quantity  of  each  refpec- 
rive  Salt  refiding  in  a  Plant,  we  might  have 
a  furer  Guefs  at  the  Manner  proper  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Vegetation,  which  is  the  Point 
we  are  now  upon. 

Table  of  Experiments  recommended  by 

2>.  Grew, 

OAcchamm  Snturni ,  drop’d  on  a  Tindure  of 
^  Red  Rofes,  makes  a  faint  pale  Green. 

Salt  of  Tartar  upon  the  fame,  a  deeper 
Green. 

Spirit  of  Hartjhorriy  on  the  Tindure  of  Bur- 
age  and  Larkheel  Flowers,  makes  a  Verdegris 
Green. 

The  fame  Spirit  upon  green  Leaves  does 
not  change  them  ;  which  feems  to  intimate, 
chat  fome  Alkaline  Salt  in  the  Air,  is  pre-, 
dominant  in  the  Produdion  of  Green  in 
Plants. 

Salt  of  Tartar  on  white  Dafy  Flowers, 
changes  them  light  Green. 

-  w  spirit 
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Spirit  of  Sulphur  on  green  Leaves  of  Ado* 
nis  Flower,  Everlafting  Peafe,  Holy-oak, 
changes  them  Yellow. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  on  the  yellow  Flower  o£ 
Crow-foot,  alters  not.  And  the  Do&or  obJ 
ferves,  that  in  Yellows,  the  fulphurious  Acid 
and  Alkaline  Parts  are  all  more  equal ;  But  l 
rather  think  they  confifl  chiefly  of  Sulphur ,  hecaufe 
Sulphur  with  Sulphur  can  produce  no  Change. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  on  Tin&ure  of  Clove  July 
Flower  makes  a  bright  Blood  Red  ;  fo  that 
as  Alkalies  or  other  analogous  Salts  are  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Greens,  fo  are  Acids  in  Red. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  on  Tin&ure  of  Violets, 
turns  it  from  Blew  to  a  true  Lake  or  middle 
Crimfon. 

When  Sulphur  and  the  Alkaline  Salts  are 
more  equal,  they  produce  Tawny. 

When  Sulphur,  Acid  and  Alkaline,  Yel¬ 
low. 

When  Sulphur  predominant,  and  the  Acid 
and  Alkaline  equal,  to  a  Blew. 

WhenSulphur  and  Acid  are  predominant  to 
the  Alkaline,  then  Purple.' 

When  Sulphur  predominant  to  the  Alka* 
line,  and  the  Acid  to  them  both,  then  Scar- 
let. 

When  Acid  is  predominant  to  the  Alkaline, 
and  Sulphur  to  both,  then  Blood  Red. 

To  give  my  Reader  fome  further  Hints 
relating  to  the  Colours  obfervable  in  Plants, 
I  fhall  infert  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  which  I 
writ  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  Friend,  the 
late  Mr  .fames  Petiver9  F.  R.  S,  Anno  1717. 
which  more  efpecially  I  chafe  to  do  in  this 
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Place,  becaufe  it  relates  to  fome  Experiments 
I  have  already  made,  and  to  fome  others 
which  I  think  may  be  neceffary  to  make,  to¬ 
wards  finding  out  the  effential  Parts  of  Plants, 
and  may  lead  us  more  precifely  into  the 
[way  of  improving  their  Growth; 

To  Mr.  James  Petiver,  F  R.  S. 
s  i  R, 

rA  Mong  the  many  Enquiries  which  have 
been  made  (by  the  Learned )  into  the 
myfterious  Order  of  Nature’s  Works,  I  have 
not  found  any  Reafon  given  for  the  Divert- 
ty  of  Colour  in  the  Leaves  and  Flowers,  &c. 
of  Plants  ;  nor  dare  I  prefume  to  refolve  fo 
great  a  Queftion,  but  fhall  only  give  fome 
Hints  which  I  believe  may  be  ferviceable  to¬ 
wards  the  forwarding  this  great  Difcovery. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  con- 
fider  the  Nature  of  Colours  in  general ;  and 
after  what  manner  the  feveral  Parts  of  it  are 
form’d :  And,  in  the  next  place,  we  ought  to 
examine  the  Difpofition  and  Order  of  the 
Veffels  in  Plants.  And,  laftly,  we  muft  con- 
fider  what  Proportions  the  Veffels  of  each 
Plants  bear  to  the  Colours  produced  by  them. 

And,  Firft,  touching  Colour  in  general, 
we  are  fenfible,  it  appears  in  all  forts  of 
Bodies  ,*  as,  in  Flowers,  Fruit,  Minerals, 
Clouds,  in  the  Rainbow,  in  the  Shells  and 
Scales  of  Fifties  and  Infers,  in  the  Hair  of 
Beafts,  and  in  Plumes  of  Birds;  in  a  word, 
there  is  not  any  thing  that  is  not  of  fome 
Colour :  It  besa  euftomary  to  give  the 
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Firft  place  to  White  above  all  the  reft,  and 
the  laft  to  Black,  as  efteeming  them  to  be  the 
two  Extremities  of  Colour  ;  the  Firft  repre- 
fents  Light,  Joy,  Life  and  Adfcion  ,  and  the 
Other  Darknefs,  Sorrow,  Death  and  Repofe- 
Arifiotle  tells  us,  that  Light  is  the  Origine 
of  Colours  ;  and,  fays  he,  they  have  no  ways 
any  Relation  to  the  Temperature  of  Bodies; 
for  Example,  White  is  as  well  feen  in  cold  as 
hot  Subje&s  ;  for  Snow  is  cold  and  Lime  is 
hot  and  dry;  Milk  is  Liquid,  and  Flower  or 
Meal  is  dry ;  fo  that  according  to  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  Colour  does  not  depend  upon  the  Firft 
Qualities,  but  limply  in  the  Figure  and  Order 
of  the  Parts  ;  from  whence,  if  their  Corpuf- 
cula’s  be  Spherical,  they  produce  White,  and 
if  they  be  Triangular,  they  produce  Black-1 
We  may  obferve,  that  White  is  much  brighter, 
as  it  is  produced  by  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Rays,  and  Black  is  fo  much  more  obfcure  as 
at  it  has  lefs  Rays.  The  Medium  Colour  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  Extremes  is  Red ,  becaufe  it 
contains  as  much  Force  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other;  for  Yellow  contains  more  of  the 
White,  and  Blew  more  of  the  Black.  Green 
is  a  Compound  of  Yellow  and  Blew;  for  if 
we  lay  a  Peice  of  blew  Glafs  upon  another 
piece  that  is  Yellow,  and  fo  place  them,  be¬ 
tween  the  Eye  and  the  Qbje&s,  whatever  is 
feen  through  them,  will  appear  Green;  but 
other  Colours  do  not  feem  fo  inclineable  to 
unite:  as  Blew  and  Yellow ;  and  there  is  good 
Reafon  for  it,  becaufe  the  Parts  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Proportion  in  all  other  fuch  like  Mix¬ 
tures  ;  and  fo  long  as  there  is  any  one  Colour 
predominant,  there  can  be  no  Union. 

Father 
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Path tttiiceron  tells  us,  that  Red  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  an  equal  Interruption  and  Continual 
tion  of  Rays,  as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  Three 
continued  Rays  and  Three  Points  of  the 
Objed  which  were  dark.  And  this  Suppo* 
fition  might  give  us  to  believe,  that  all  Co¬ 
lours  were  compofed  of  White  and  Black  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  certain  Proportions  of  Light 
and  Darknefs,  or  of  a  Being.  And  Nothing 
Yellow  is  equally  diftant  from  White  and 
Red,  as  Blew  is  from  Red  and  Black  ;  but 
the  Difference  of  thefe  may  be  better  ex¬ 
plain'd  by  the  following  Table. 

White  has  Red  compo-  Black  iob 
100  Rays  fed  of  equal  Angles  or 

of  Light,  Parts  of  Points  of 

White  and  Darknefs-* 

Black,  or  of 
50  Rays  and 
50  Points. 

Yellow  has  Blew  has 

75  Rays  and  Points  and 

a 5  Points.  25  Rays. 

Green  the 
Medium  of 
Blew  and 
Yellow. 

*  V' 

SanBorm  makes  all  Colours  to  proceed 
from  Shade  and  Temperancy,  and  gives  us 
an  Experiment  to  prove,  that  Black  and  White 
are  each  of  them  made  up  of  tranfparent 
Globes  ;  and  thofe  which  give  us  the  Black 
he  thinks  to  be  filled  with  Matter,  and  thofe 
which  produce  White,  to  be  void  and  empty. 

‘  *  ^  *  a rjM « 
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The  firft  gives  Shade,  and  the  Second  ^on* 
raining  only  Air,  gives  none  ;  for  Air  and 
fuch  like  fubtile  Bodies  make  no  Refra&ion. 

Suppofing  all  bright  Colours  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  fphserical  Particles,  then  we  may 
reafonably  imagine  the  brighteft  Sorts  of 
them  to  confift  of  fmaller  Globes  than  thofe 
which  are  more  faint ;  becaufe  we  know, 
fays  SanBoriusy  that  in  all  transparent  Bodies 
of  this  Form,  every  fingle  Globe  will  at 
Jeaft  fend  one  Ray  to  the  Eye  ;  and  fo  the 
more  there  are  of  thefe  Rays,  fo  much  the 
more  fuch  Colours  come  nearer  to  Light  its 
felf,  which  is  more  dazling,  as  thefe  Parts 
are  more  fubtile  and  refin'd.  And  fo  the 
darker  Colours  become  more  fenfibly  obfcure* 
as  they  are  compofed  either  of  more  Trian¬ 
gular  Parts  ;  or  that  the  Parts  that  compofe 
them  tend  more  towards  the  laft  conceivable 
Point  of  Magnitude. 

I  would  not  be  fuppofed  here  to  fix  the 
Points  of  thofe  two  extreme  Colours,  White 
and  Black,  or  as  one  may  term  them,  Light 
and  Darknefs,  or  to  fuppofe  they  can  extend 
no  farther  than  the  Bounds  of  our  Sight ;  for 
there  are  many  ways  to  prove  they  are  more 
extenlive  and  boundlefs,  than  the  common 
Sight  can  difeern.  And  it  would  be  to  a- 
bridge  the  Power  of  Eternity,  which  by  con¬ 
tinual  Progreffion  in  Greatnefs  and  Smallnefs, 
traces  myfterious  Vaftes  better  conceiv'd  than 
ex pr died ;  and  which,  as  they  move  farther 
from  the  Limirs  of  ourLJnderftandingthrough 
the  unbounded  Space  of  Eternity,  leave  ouc 
Thoughts  in  Amaze,  and  loft  in  their  own 
prefumptuous  Searches. 

M  W« 
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We  may  obferve,  that  by  Filtration,  Co¬ 
lours  are  changed,  for  every  Filter  gives  its 
own  Form  to  the  Parts  of  whatever  Body 
paffes  through  it ;  fo  that  every  Colour,  if 
we  allow  it  to  be  Material,  is  alter’d  by 
changing  the  Figure  of  thofe  Parts  which 
compofed  it.  White-Wine  becomes  Red  in 
the  Veins,  and  Blood  paffing  through  the  mi¬ 
nute  Ve  (Tel  s  in  the  Breads,  becomes  White. 
And  again,  Red  Wine  becomes  White  by 
Diftillation.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that 
the  Difference  of  Colour  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  Plants,  is partly,  if  not  altogether,  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  Alteration  of  the  Parts  of  the 
vegetable  Juices,  by  filtering  through  the 
Veffels  or  Tubes  of  different  Frame  and 
Magn  itude.  We  may  farther  obferve,  that 
Heat  and  Cold  are  the  neceffary  Refults  of 
Light  and  Darknefs,  and  wbofe  more  mode¬ 
rate  Points  are  Yellow  and  Blew  ;  which  to¬ 
gether  produce  Green,  which  feems  to  be 
the  moil  prevailing  Colour  upon  Earth. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  growing  of 
Plants,  the  fame  Shoots  alter  and  change 
their  Colours  from  Time  to  Time,  as  the 
Veffels  in  thofe  Shoots  grow  larger:  When 
they  are  in  the  fmailer  State,  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  faint  Yellow,  which  in  their  middle 
State  becomes  a  bright  Green,  or  fometimes 
Red;  and  when  thefe  Veffels  are  enlarged  to 
their  full  Point  of  Growth,  they  are  of  a 
dark  Green,  and  fo  towards  the  Autumn 
change  to  a  Feuie  mort  Colour,  from  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  the  Juices,  from  thence  to  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  which  refolves  it  again  into  Earth 
its  fiid  Principle. 
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We  may  likewife  examine,  whether  Plants 
which  naturally  grow  in  dry  Places,  and  lie 
expofed  to  the  open  Sun,  do  not  yield  the 
brighter  Colours,  or  thofe  of  the  lighter 
fort  ?  And  whether,  on  the  contrary,  fuch 
as  inhabit  the  mod  fhady  Places,  are  not 
commonly  much  deeper  in  the  Green  of 
their  Leaves,  and  endued  with  more  acid 
Qualities. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  obferving 
to  you,  that  many  Colours  are  prepared  by 
Corrofion  of  Minerals,  as  Lead  made  into 
White,  call’d  Serus ;  Iron ,  into  Yellow,  call’d 
Crocus  Martis  ;  Quhkfelver  into  Red,  call’d 
Vermillion  ;  Brafs  into  Green,  call’d  Verdigris ; 
Chalk  into  Blew,  call’d  Smalt ,  &c.  Now 
whether  thefe  mineral  Bodies  fo  model’d, 
may  not  be  brought  to  ufe  in  helping  fuch 
Vegetables  as  mod  nearly  relate  to  their  fe* 
verai  Qualities  or  Colours,  is  not  altogether 
unworthy  our  Enquiry. 

I  am  S  1  Ry  & c. 

R.  BRADLEY. 

From  fuch  Enquiries  as  thefe  I  have  been 
kd  to  mod  of  the  Experiments  I  have  made, 
concerning  the  Improvement  of  Vegetables. 
1  mud  own  indeed,  fome  have  tnifcarried ; 
but  to  fail  often  ought  not  to  difcourage  us 
in  the  Search  of  Knowledge  ,•  for  though  we 

mifs  of  the  defired  Succeis,  and  for  which 

*  . 

we  make  an  Experiment,  we- always  di /co¬ 
ver  fomething  even  in  the  Mifcarriage,  which 
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improves  our  Knowledge,  and  gives  us 
Thoughts  which  we  could  never  have  found 
without  it ;  juft  like  Converfation,  which 
though  it  may  not  happen  fometimes  to  be 
directly  anfwering  our  purpofe,  yet  may 
drop  us  fome  Hints,  which,  perhaps,  in 
greater  Things  may  (land  as  Chiefs  in  our 
Argument.  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
give  the  foregoing  Specimen  of  a  Table  of 
.Colours,  becaufe,  was  it  to  be  improved, 
or  fomething  like  it  divided  gradually,  and 
mark’d  out  to  fhew  the  feverai  Proportions 
and  Diftinctions  of  Colour  in  its  Progrels 
from  the  mod  intelligible  White  to  the  dark¬ 
en  Black  ;  one  might,  from  fuch  a  Scale,  de- 
feribe  more  exactly  the  Colours  of  Plants,  A- 
nimals,  or  other  Bodies  fubjed  to  Natural 
Hiftory,  than  has  been  done  hitherto :  But  I 
know  no  one  who  can  fo  properly  under* 
take  luch  a  Work,  as  that  great  Mailer  of 
Colours,  Moniieur  le  Blonde ,  who  has,  with 
fo  much  Art  and  Skill,  invented  a  Way  of 
printing  Copies  from  the  beft  Paintings  in 
that  extraordinary  manner,  that  it  mull  be  a 
good  Judge  who  can  difeover  they  are  not 
really  the  Work  of  an  artful  Pencil.  And 
what  makes  this  Invention  ftill  more  wonder¬ 
ful  is,  that  all  the  Varieties  of  Colour  are 
exprefs’d  by  the  means  of  Three  only,  viz,* 
Yellow,  Red  and  Blew,  as  I  was  inform’d 
by  the  curious  Col.  Guife,  who  had  the  chief 
Hand  in  gaining  Britain  the  Glory  of  this 
furprizing  Manufacture.  Several  Pieces  are 
already  done,  and  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Vali* 
and sy  Bookfeller  in  the  Strand . 

But 
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But  let  us  now  proceed  to  Examples  which 
may  be  more  immediately  ufeful  to  Lovers 
of  Husbandry,  and  fuch  as  at  prefent  will 
be  more  intelligible  to  thofe  who  have  not 
yet  enter’d  upon  the  Philofophical  way  of 
managing  their  Lands,  or  rather  chufe  to 
pra&ife  in  a  trodden  Path,  than  try  Experi¬ 
ments. 

The  following  Letter  I  received  from  a 
very  curious  Gentleman,  who  has  given  fo 
ufeful  an  Account  of  the  Improvements  he 
has  made  upon  Part  of  his  Eftate,  that  I  am 
perfuaded  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Pub- 
lick. 

To  Mr.  Bradley,  &c. 

SIR,  April  4  1721* 

I  Have  been  now  feared  about  two  Years 
and  Half  in  the  Weft  of  England,  where  I 
find  more  Satisfa&ion  in  one  Day,  than  Lon¬ 
don  could  produce  in  a  Month.  I  am  Pof- 
feffor  of  as  much  Land  as  might  be  let  to 
Farm  for  Two  Hundred  Pounds  per  Annum ; 
and  from  the  Employment  I  have  in  it,  I 
enjoy  perfed  Health,  a  plentiful  Competen¬ 
cy,  and  the  defir’d  Sum  of  every  Thing, 
CONTENT.  My  Bufinefs  affords  me 
whoiefome  Exercife,  which  makes  me  Amends 
for  the  Time  I  loft  in  the  Diverfions  of  the 
Town.  My  Plenty  proceeds  partly  from 
the  Cheapnefs  of  the  Country  where  I  live, 
and  partly  from  a  little  Art,  which  I  pra&ife* 
of  keeping  within  my  own  Jurifdi&ion  thofe 
ufeful  Things  which  will  conftantly  {apply 
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my  Friend  with  a  good  Dinner,  though  the 
Markets  were  vacant,  and  the  Encreafe  I 
have  made  in  my  Plantations  ;  from  fuch 
Fountains,  you  may  ea fily  guefs  the  Enjoy¬ 
ments  which  are  continually  flowing  for  my 
Advantage  and  Satisfaction. 

I  am  perfuaded  fince  you  are  upon  fuch 
a  Work  as  A  General  T’reatife  of  Husbandry , 
feme  Particulars  of  my  Management,  and  the 
Account  of  the  Profits  I  gain  from  my  La¬ 
bours,  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  you,  and 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  cultivate  in  the 
Minds  of  your  Readers  the  ufeful  Art  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Landed  Eftates. 

The  firfl;  Thing  I  did  when  I  came  down 
to  this  Place,  was  to  examine  rny  Stock  of 
Timber,  and  agreeable  to  your  Directions,  to 
weed  out  fuch  Trees,  as  were  not  capable 
of  improving  themfelves,  either  hecaufe  they 
were  paft  the  Time  of  their  Growth,  or  had 
been  long  kept  as  Pollards,  or  hurt  in  their 
younger  Days :  From  thefe  I  got  a  good 
Stock  of  Firewood,  fomc  very  ufeful  Tirft 
her  towards  the  Repair  of  my  Houfe,  and  a 
great  Quantity  of  Paling,  which  ferved  to 
enclofe'a  Piece  of  Ground  of  fourteen  Acres; 
and  as  much  more,  ot  all  forts,  as  was  fold 
for  almofi:  30  Pounds  ;  which  Sum  did  not 
only  pay  my  Expences  of  cutting  down  my 
Wood,  and  bringing  it  to  the  Ufes  mention- 
ed,  but  left  me,  in  ready  Money,  upwards 
of  fourteen  Pounds,  which  I  apply’d  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Eflate  in  the  following 
Manner. 

'  iv  *  '  1 
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I  Bought  i go  Young  Elms, 
which  had  not  been  trim’d 
in  the  Nurfery  ;  their  Heighr1 
about  8  Foot,  for 
Paid  for  Carriage  from  the  Nur-1, 

fery  to  my  Ground  - —  3> 

Paid  for  digging  the  Holes, ^ 
planting  and  ftaking  them — s 
Paid  for  criming  200  Stakes,' 
from  the  Lop  of  thofe  Trees 
I  cut  down  — — 

Paid  for  two  Bufhels  of  large 

Acorns  -  - — 

Paid  for  digging  20  Rod  of 
Ground,  at  3  d.  Rod,  and 

fowing  them  — *-> —  - 

Paid  for  one  Bufhel  of  Beech*} 
Maft  — **  — — j 

Paid  for  two  Bufhel  of  Afli  Keys 
Paid  for  three  Bufhel  of  Quick-'; 

fet  Berries -  — — -  j 

Paid  for  digging  20  Rod  of. 
Ground,  at  3  d.  per  Rod,  and 

fowing  them  - - 

Paid  for  two  Bufhel  of  Spanijh\^ 
Hazle  Nuts  — —  — — -j 

For  Carriage  - - - 


For  digging  1  o  Rod  of  Ground, 
and  fowing  them,  at  3  d .  per 

Rod  - -  • — — 

For  Six  Hundred  Cheftnuts,  at 
6  d.  per  Hundred  — — * 

For  Six  Hundred  Wallnuts,  at 
6  d>  £er  Hundred  — 


} 
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For  two  Ounces  of  Scots  Firr I 
Seed  - - -v  * - 3 

For  digging’i  ^  Rod  of  Ground, 
and  fowing  them,  at  3  d  per] 

Rod  — —  - —  1 

For  2000  Elm  Set?,  at  is.  6  d' 
per  Thotifand  — - —  f  0 

For  preparing  the  Ground,  and^ 

planting  them -  - f  0 

I  allow  for  the  two  Years  Rent  > 
of  the  Ground  thus  employ’d  j  0 
The  Ground  was  already  en- 

clofed  ;  fo  that  I  fliali  not  ___  . 

guefs  at  the  Price 
The  whole  Amountof  this  Tim- 7 
ber  and  Wood  Plantation  is  3  ^ 


03  00 

O)  00 
01  08 

10  00 


The  Ground  being  thus  difpofed,  I  mud 
confefs  I  was  a  little  impatient  to  fee  hew  my 
Nurfery  would  improve. 

When  1  planted  my  100  Elms,  viz.  at  the 
End  of  Augujl,  agreeable  to  an  Experiment 
you  try’d  at  my  Brothers,  I  gave  them  at 
lead  a  Barrel  of  Water  to  each  Tree;  fo  that 
the  Earth  they  were  planted  in,  was  almoft 
like  Pap,  or  a  thick  Mud,  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  told  me  you 
had  advifed  him  to  do,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
Earth  clofe  about  the  Roots  of  Trees,  and  to 
keep  the  Air  from  drying  the  Roots,  and 
which,  I  find  (flnce)  in  a  Letter  from  you, 
has  been  pra&ifed  by  }Av.jQhnftoney  at  Twitten- 
bamy  fotne  Years  ;  but  his  Method,  by  what 
you  obferveof  planting  Trees  diredly  in  Mud, 
I  conceive  to  be  much  better  than  what  I 

learn* 


learned  from  you,  at  firft,  becaufe  by  whar 
you  relate,  I  underftand  that  Gentleman 
makes  every  Part  of  the  Summer  Seafon  fub-; 
fervent  to  his  Art.  Pray  give  me  fome  Ac-- 
count,  if  poffible,  in  your  next,  what  Succefs 
that  curious  Gentleman  has  had  in  his  Plan¬ 
tations  of  this  Sort.  My  Auguft  Plantation 
from  your  Experiment,  I  find  to  do  very  well; 
but  I  did  not  trim  my  Trees  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  which  I  think  has  given  them 
more  Strength  of  Shoot,  than  my  Brother’s, 
which  were  lopped  before  planting. 

My  Acorns  came  up  in  fix  or  eight  Weeks 
after  planting ;  fo  that  the  firft  Year  I  had  fe- 
veral  thoufand  young  Oaks  about  four  Inches 
high,  which,  according  to  the  Rate  of  the 
Nurfery  Men,  were  worth  then  at  leaft  2  s . 
per  Hundred  ,*  but  to  fee  their  Value  very  mo¬ 
derately  to  you,  who  muft  allow  for  Chance 
in  Badnefs  of  Seed,  and  Accidents  by  Ver¬ 
min,  I  will  only  fuppofe  4000,  which  may 
be  about  Two  Thirds  of  my  Number,  and 
then  the  Value  will,  in  the  fix  Months  Growth 
of  young  Oaks,  from  the  time  of  fowing, 
be  4/.  and  the  fecond  Year  (if  there  happens 
to  be  a  Market  for  them)  about  3  Shillings 
per  Hundred,  which  is  6  1. 

The  Beech  Maft,  the  A/hen  Kejs>  and  the 
Quickfet ,  appeared  above  Ground  the  fecond 
Year  ;  fome  of  the  Afhen  Keys,  indeed,  be¬ 
ing  old  Seeds,  as  you  have  obferved,  came 
up  the  firft  Year  ,*  but  I  have  now  a  large 
Number  of  each,  which  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  will  ferve  to  plant  a  large 
Piece  of  Ground,  which  I  am  about  to  pur- 
chafe;  To  reckon  only  10/.  Per  Thoufand 

N  for 
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for  ray  Beech  and  Afh  Plants,  I  have  enough 
to  bring  me  3  /.  10  s.  and  my  Quickfet,  which 
is  excellent  ro  plant  for  Fences,  amounts  to 
about  yoco  Plants,  for  which  I  am  offered 
ten  Shillings  per  Thoufand  at  Michaelmafs  next, 
fo  that  their  amount  will  then  be  4  /.  10  s . 
which,  with  the  3/.  los.  Value  of  the  Beech 
and  Afh  is  8  l. 

Of  the  Hazle,  I  have  hardly  two  thoufand 
Flants,  which,  according  to  the  Rates  given 
for  the  Slips  and  Sets  of  them,  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  about  London ,  may  very  well  be  worth 
to  me  or  my  Neighbours,  two  Shillings  per 
Hundred,  with  lefs  Uncertainty  in  tranfplan- 
ting,  and  lefs  Expence  of  Carriage ;  fo  that 
their  Value  is  about  2  /. 

Of  the  Cheftnuts  and  Walnuts,  one  with 
the  other,  I  have  not  above  700  Plants,  but 
they  are  profperous;  and,  I  think,  may  at  a 
moderate  Price  be  valued  at  is.  6  d.  per  Hun¬ 
dred,  which  makes  17*.  6  d. 

My  Scots  Firr  Seed  came  up  the  firft  Year  ; 
fo  that  I  exped  they  will  be  near  two  Foot 
high  this  Summer,  and  then  at  a  moderate 
Price,  as  I  am  told  by  the  Gardeners  about 
me,  will  be  worth  fifteen  Shillings  per  Hun¬ 
dred.  From  the  two  Ounces  of  Seed,  I  have 
about  800,  from  whence  I  fuppofe  above  half 
the  Seed  was  loft,  either  in  the  Ground,  or 
devour’d  by  the  Birds,  who  are  very  voracious 
of  them  ;  but  to  defend  my  Seminaries  for 
the  future  from  the  Birds  and  the  Snails, 
which  are  very  fond  of  them,  while  they  are 
in  their  tender  Shoot,  1  have  contriv’d  a  Frame 
to  eoclofe  each  Bed,  of  Planks  pitch’d  over, 
ami  thickly  covered  with  Glafs,  beaten  mode¬ 
rately 
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rately  fmall,  fo  that  no  Snail  or  Slug  can  crawl 
over  them,  ro  get  at  the  young  Plants  ;  and 
Part  of  an  old  Net  drained  over  this  Frame* 
keeps  the  Birds  from  doing  any  Damage.  My 
Nurfery  of  Firrs,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
comes  to  6  /. 

Out  of  the  two  thoufand  Elm  Sets,  I  have 
only  come  to  good,  about  one  thoufand, 
which  are  now  worth  5  s.  per  Hundred  at  a 
moderate  Price  9  fo  they  amount  to  2  L 
10  s. 


Allowing  my  Calculation  to  be  right, 
Account  (lands  thus. 

/.  /. 

Oaks  4000,  at  3  d.  per  Hun 

dred  « — - -  — “ 

Beech  and  Afii  Plants  7  thoufand  7 


00 


at  10  i  per  Thoufand 


j 


ID 


Quickfet  Plants  pooo,  at  10  s. 

per  Thoufand  - — 

Hazle  Plants  2000 ,  at  2  /.  per 
Hundred— — *  — - — 

Chefnuts  and  Walnut  Plants 
700,  at  is.  6dy  per  Hundred 
Scots  Firrs  800,  at  17  s.  per  Hun¬ 
dred -  — ~ 

Elm  Plants  1000,  at  5  s.  per 
Hundred — —  —— 
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Value  of  my  Nurfery  and  Se¬ 
minary,  in  its  third  Year,( 
without  reckoning  the  Hun-Q 
dred  large  Elms - -  — — 
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Brought  over  — 

Expence  of  raifing  the  above 
Plants,  as  by  the  former  A 

count — —  - - - — 

For  Care  of  them  in  Waterii 

&c. 


Clear  Profit  in  Nurfery— 
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But  it  remains  that  I  give  you  an  Account 
of  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Money  I  gain’d 
by  the  weeding  my  Woods,  and  how  I  have 
employ’d  it  to  the  Advantage  of  my  Eftate ; 
the  Sum  in  ready  Money  was  14  /.  of  which 
about  7 1.  10  st  was  expended  in  the  Nurfery, 
fo  that  there  remained  about  6 1.  10  s.  for  o- 
ther  Improvements;  but  as  they  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Nature  from  thofe  I  have  mentioned  a- 
bove,  I  lhall  rather  chufe  to  fend  them  fome 
other  Time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  have  your  Opinion  of  a  new  Plough, 
which  I  hear  is  lately  brought  from  Italjy  by 
fome  Italians ,  who  are  faid  to  be  the  In  ven¬ 
ters  of  it.  I  am  told  it  may  be  feen  near 
Buckingham  Houfe. 
iJ  I  S  I  Ry 

Toursy  &c. 

W.  WALLER, 


*  •  <* 
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We  may  obferve  in  this  Letter  a  true  Spi¬ 
rit  for  Improvement,  which  it  is  to  be  wifh’d 
may  encourage  other  Gentlemen  to  encreafe 
their  Plantations:  For  confidering  the  State 
of  Timber  at  this  Day  with  us,  how  little 
good  there  is  remaining,  and  how  few  have 
yet  regarded  the  Neceflity  of  making  new 
Plantations,  I  think  the  Publick  is  obliged  to 
fuch  Gentlemen  as  fet  them  ftich  ufeful  Ex¬ 
amples,  efpecialJy  when  they  are  render’d  fo 
eafy,  and  of  fo  little  Expence,  as  Mr.  Waller 
has  mention’d  in  his  Account. 

Fifteen  Days  after  the  foregoing  Letter,  I 
received  a  fecond  from  the  fame  curious  Gen¬ 
tleman,  Parc  of  which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Husbandry,  I  (ball  infert  for  my  Readers  In- 
ftru&ion. 

IN  my  Jafi  I  promifed  you  fome  further  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Method  I  took  to  fet  my  little 
Eftate  in  order,  and  fiifft  I  fhali  mention  the 
living  Creatures  I  bought  in  for  ftore. 

I  bought  two  Dozen  of  Chick-" 
ens  of  the  Kind  which  has  white 
Feathers  and  Legs,  and  which 
I  had  heard  fay  carry ’d  Flefh  ji 
of  a  much  finer  Grain,  than  the  * 1 
larger  Sorts  with  other  colour’d  \ 

Legs  and  Feathers.  Thofe  coft  >>  o  08  oo 

me  four  Pence  a  Piece  one  with 

another,  and  were  about  the 

Bignefs  of  thofe  which  one  may 

buy  of  the  Farmers,  about  Lon- 

dotty  for  Sixpence  a  piece  unfed, 

in  all  comes  to - —  - — •  ^ 
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Of  Geefe  I  bought  ten  CouO  L 
pies,  a  little  before  Harveft,  for( 
one  Shilling  apiece. 

About  the  fame  Time  I  like-"'4 
wife  purchafed  twenty  ‘Turkeys 3 
which  coft  me  about  one  Shil- 
ling  each  ;  having  paid  for 
them  in  Stock  Wood,  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  Pound,  as  it  was 

valued  — * -  — - ^ 

I  bought  two  Dozen  of  tame) 
Ducks ,  at  their  Midfummer> 
Growth,  for  Six  Pence  each.  > 

Six  Pair  of  Pidgeons  of  the"] 
fame  kind  of  thofe  fold  by  the 
famous  Pidgeon  Merchant  at 
Turham  Greerty  near  Brentford, 
they  are  of  a  large  fort,  and  as  ;  ° 

1  was  told,  was  firft  brought 
to  England  from  Italy  ;  thefe  coft 

2  x.  a  Pair.  j 


I  chofe  them,  rather  than  to  ftock  my 
Dove  Court  with  the  common  wild  blew  Fid- 
geons,  becaufe  we  may  draw  young  Ones 
from  thefe  tame  Pidgeons,  almoft  at  every 
Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  one  of  thefe  has  more 
Flefh  than  three  of  the  blew  Sort  ;and  befides, 
the  wild  common  Pidgeons  breed  but  a  fmall 
Part  of  the  Year,  and  even  they  mu  ft  be,  for 
the  raoft  Part,  fed  at  home,  if  we  exped  a- 
nv  Advantage  from  them  ;  fo  that  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  one  and  the 
other,  I  conclude  there  are  more  Advantages 
arife  by  keeping  the  large  tame  Pidgeons,than 
from  the  other.'  Jhus  it  appears  that  the  prime 
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Coft  of  the  Poultry  I  bought  in,  amounted  to 
three  Pounds  twelve  Shillings,  and  the  Offall 
of  my  Farm  Yard  kept  them  in  good  Plight, 
(except  the  Pidgeons)  till  we  had  occafion 
to  feed  fome  for  killing ;  and  then  the  Pol¬ 
lard  wich  we  fatten’d  them  with,  as  it  was 
the  Produce  of  my  own  Ground,  did  not 
(land  me  in  threepence  each  Fowl;  fo  that 
to  fay  the  moft,  a  good  fat  Chicke»n,  which 
would  coft  at  the  Poulterers  in  London ,  about 
two  Shillings,  I  could  eat  at  home  for  about 
S  pence  Charge. 

The  early  raifed  Pullets  gave  me  as  many 
Eggs  in  the  Winter,  as  I  ufed  in  my  Family, 
and  brought  me  as  many  Chickens  as  almoft 
trebled  my  Number  ;  fo  that  I  was  either  to 
chufe  whether  I  would  fell  fome,  or  allow 
them  more  Food  than  the  Barn  Door  or  the 
Wake  of  the  Farm  would  afford  them  ;  but 
as  I  had  Corn  by  me  at  little  more  than  half 
the  Price  I  mu  ft  pay  for  it  at  Market,  I  ra¬ 
ther  chofe  to  give  them  now  and  then  a  lit¬ 
tle  extraordinary  Food  than  part  with  them, 
or  fuffer  them  to  wander  out  of  Bounds  to 
feek  for  it. 

My  Ducks  and  Geefe,  who  had  Water  e- 
nough  in  the  Ponds  near  my  Houfe,  got  a' 
good  Share  of  their  Food  from  Water-weeds 
and  Infe&s  they  found  there ;  and  by  the 
help  of  an  adjacent  Common,  with  my  Stub - 
hies,  kept  them,  as  well  as  my  Turkeys,  for 
fome  time  from  being  over  ravenous  when 
they  came  Home.  I  had  fo  great  an  Increafe 
of  all  thefe,  befides  a  good  Quantity  of  Eggs, 
that  one  Third  Part  of  them  were  fold  in  the 
Markets  for  upwards  of  Three  Pounds  Ten 
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Shillings,  which  was  above  one  Third  more 
than  the  Value  of  the  extraordinary  Food  re¬ 
quired  for  feeding  the  Fowls  remaining  in 
Farm,  and  what  one  might  reckon  for  the 
Attendance  of  the  Woman  that  look’d  after 
them. 

But  I  cannot  fend  you  an  Account  of  this 
Nature  without  obferving,  that  many  may 
be  led  into  Errors  by  breeding  of  Fowls,  if 
they  do  not  firft  confider,  that  every  Farm 
which  will  Lett  for  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
per  Annum ,  will  not  maintain  fo  many  Fowls 
as  I  have  mention’d  ;  and,  on  the  other  Hand, 
feme  Farms  of  the  fame  Rent  will  maintain 
as  many  more.  To  the  firfl,  fuppofe  the 
Lands  are  Meadow  or  Pafture,  what  great 
Advantage  can  that  bring  for  the  keeping  of 
Poultrey?  The  Barn  Door  in  that  Cafe  will 
be  lean,  and  the  Fowls  ftarve,  without  as 
much  Food  bought  in,  as  will  eat  off  the 
Heads  of  the  Fowls  ;  like  what  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  at  fomc  private  Houfes,  where  they 
keep  a  large  Number  of  Poultrey,  and  having 
no  Corn  Grounds  in  their  Hands,  are  forc’d 
to  feed  them  at  an  Expence  (which  though 
it  is  but  a  little  at  a  time)  amounts  in  the 
Year,  to  double  what  the  Poultry  is  worth. 

But  where  fuch  a  Farm  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
cultivated  for  Corn,  many  more  Poultrey 
may  be  kept  upon  it  than  I  do  in  mine;  and 
it  would  be  well,  if  we  could  rightly  pro¬ 
portion  the  Number:  For  elfe  we  may  be 
Loofers  by  keeping  too  few,  as  much  as  if 
we  were  to  over-flock  a  Farm. 

I  efleem  it  the  firfl:  Part  of  Husbandry,  for 
a  Farmer  to  confider  the  Expence  of  his 
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Houfe,  and  keep  an  exad  Account  of  hij 
Out-goings  and  his  Incomings  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  am  more  particular  in  my  Letters  to 
you  upon  this  Occafion,  believing  you  will 
give  them  to  the  Publick,  if  you  approve  of 
them  ;  but  a  little  more  Time  will  give  me 
moreExperience,and  that  Experience  may  give 
me  a  greater  Opportunity  of  obliging  you. 

I  have  at  prefent  about  20  Acres  of  CoW 
Pafture,  be/ides  Common,  and  the  Advan- 
rage  of  feme  Turneps  for  Winter  Food  ;  by 
this  Means  1  maintain  Nine  Cows,  but  find 
1  might  add  Two  more  to  my  Number* 
The  Cows,  however,  which  I  have  at  pre* 
fent,  give  me  each  of  them  about  Three  Gal¬ 
lons  a  Day  at  lead,  which  together  yields 
27  Gallons  per  Diem ,  but  fometimes  give 
me  40  Gallons  in  a  Baf,  from  whence  I 
have  a  large  Quantity  of  Whey  and  bafe 
Milk  to  aflift  the  Feeding  of  Twelve  Swine* 
Two  of  which  are  Breeders.  In  my  choice 
of  thefe,  I  rather  preferred  the  black  Banthani 
Breed,  than  the  large  fort  common  in  Eng* 
landy  though  I  do  not  believe  this  black  fort 
eats  lefs  than  the  common  large  Kind,  not 
perhaps  do  they  yield  fo  much  profitable 
Flefh  for  Market  by  one  Fourth  Part,  as  the 
others;  however  it  is  certain,  that  their  Flefh 
is  much  more  delicate  for  the  Table  than  the 
common  Englifh  Breed  ;  whether  as  fucking 
Pigs,  ot  in  Pork  or  Bacon  Again,  I  lliould 
remark,  that  for  the  better  feeding  of  thefe 
Creatures,  I  have  a  eonfiderable  Help  from 
Brewing  my  own  Drink,  from  fome  Offals  of 
my  Farm  Yard,  and  the  Maft  of  the  Woods*? 
But  1  fiiail  be  particular  m  another  Letter,  if 
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*  you  defire  it,  and  give  you  ray  dated  Account 

of  Advantage  by  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Cheefe, 
Calves,  Piggs,  Pork  and  Bacon  ;  and  fhew 
you  at  the  fame  time,  how  to  judge  of  the 
Expence  in  keeping  thefe  Creatures  upon  a 
Farm,  order'd  as  mine  is.  To  which  I  can 
add,  it  you  are  not  already  apprized  of  it, 
the  Method  of  feeding  and  curing  Bacon,  as 
the  Farmers  pra&ife  in  Hampjhire ,  which 
County  exceeds  mod,  if  not  all  others  in 
England ,  for  Fie fh  of  that  Kind. 

’Tis  to  be  obferv’d,  that  in  feeding  Cows 
we  mud  not  let  them  range  in  too  large  a 
Piece  of  Ground  at  one  Times  1  have  there¬ 
fore  divided  my  Twenty  Acres  into  Three 
Parcels,  which  I  turn  my  Cows  into  from 
one  to  another,  as  I  fee  Occafion  :  commonly 
1  allow  them  Eight  or  Ten  Days  in  one,  be¬ 
fore  I  change  them  to  another,  for  elfe  they 
.would  trample  down  and  fpoii  a  Third  Part 
as  much  Grafs  as  they  eat.  By  this  chang¬ 
ing  of  Place,  and  the  Liberty  I  have  of  force 
Common  and  Walk  Ground,  they  have  an 
hearty  Feed  and  pay  me  well  for  it  :  For 
if  we  were  to  enquire  no  farther  than  the 
common  Expence  of  Feeding  thefe  Cows  by 
the  Week,  which  to  hire  Land  would  be  One 
Shilling  and  Six  Pence  per  Week  for  each, 
the  Charge  of  Feeding  my  Nine  Cows  will 
be  Thirteen  Shillings  and  Six-pence  each 
Week ;  and  the  Calves  pay  the  Intereft  of  the 
Money  1  firft  laid  out  in  their  Purchafe,  and 
in  great  Part  make  amends  for  the  Time 
loft  in  the  Cows  growing  dry.  Now  allowing 
that  j  have  from  thefe  Cows  onlyTwenty 
Seven  Gallons  of  Milk  in  a  Day,  which  is  a 
*  '  mean* 
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mean  Quantity,  (for  feme  Cows  will  yield 
fingiy  up  Awards  of  Three  Gallons  at  a  Meal,-) 
then  the  V’lue  of  mv  Milk,  was  it  tobe  fold 
for  uiny  per  Quart,  would  amount  in 

a  ./  to  the  Sum  of  Seven  Shillings  and 
Four  Pence  ;  and  in  Seven  Days  or  one  Week, 
to  Two  Pounds  Eleven  Shillings  and  Four 
Pence  ;  from  which  Sum,  if  we  take  out  the 
Thirteen  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  for  their 
Week’s  Grazing,  there  will  remain,  neat  Mo« 
ney,  One  Pound  Seventeen  Shillings  and  Ten 
Pence,  without  farther  Trouble  than  bare 
Milking:  But  the  managing  this  Milk  in  the 
Dairy,  makes  it  worth  more  than  double  the 
Sum,  as  I  can  prove  by  my  farming  Accounts. 
However  at  prefent,  only  takes  View  of  the 
plain  Profit  of  Milk  from  Nine  Cows,  atthe 
aforefaid  Rate,  for  One  Year,  and  you  may 
partly  guefs  at  the  Advantage  you  may  reap 
from  them  :  Suppofing  the  Food  of  a  fingie 
Cow,  throughout  the  whole  Year,  comes  to 
One  Shilling  and  Six  Pence  per  Week,  and 
that  one  Day  with  another,  for  Twelve 
Months,  a  Cow  will  give  Six  Quarts  per 
Meal,  i.  e.  Three  Gallons  per  Diem ,  as  I  have 
before  related  ;  then  we  find  the  Milk  of  nine 
Cows  to  be  wrorth  One  HundredThirtyThree 
Pounds  Nine  Shillings  and  Four  Pence  per 
Annum'.  But  taking  from  that  Sum  the  Charge 
of  Feeding  the  faid  Number  of  Cows  for 
that  Time,  which  comes  to  Thirty  Five 
Pounds  Two  Shillings,  there  remains  clear 
Profit,  Ninety  Eight  Pounds  Seven  Shillings 
and  Four  Pence  per  Annum  ;  and  if  we  de» 
dndt  from  thence  the  Price  of  the  Nine  Cows, 
which  was  about  Fifty  Pounds,  there  yet  re- 
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fesains  the  Advantage  of  Forty  Eight  Pounds 
Seven  Shillings  and  Foot  Pence;  which  is  very 
good  Intereft  for  Money  laid  out  in  Cattle, 
and  their  Year’s  Food  paid  for.  But  when  I 
come  to  mention  all  the  Advantages  I  make 
of  them,  you  will  find  my  Profits  more 
than  Double  what  1  have  related. 

I  have  feen  feme  of  the  China  Geefe,  which 
|  find  anfwer  your  Chara&er  of  them,  viz,, 
that  they  are  larger  than  the  common  fort  in 
England ,  and  breed  earlier  ;  but  1  find  the 
Young  ones  are  very  tender,  and  are  both 
difficult  to  hatch  and  to  breed  up  ;  therefore 
I  content  my  felf  with  our  common  Kind, 
which  feldom  bring  me  at  a  Setting  fewer 
than  Ten,  Eleven,  or  a  Dozen  a-piece  I  am 
not  yet  fallen  into  the  way  of  pulling  their 
Feathers,  as  they  do  every  Year  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  and  other  Fenny  Countries. 

In  the  breeding  of  Turkeys  I  have  found 
feme  difficulty,  rill  I  took  the  Advice  of  the 
Woman  who  looks  after  my  Poultrey,  who 
by  keeping  the  young  Ones  with  the  Hen  in 
a  Barn  or  Out  Houfe,  till  they  are  about  Six 
Weeks  old,  preferves  them  in  good  Health 
and  thriving  Condition.  She  tells  me,  that 
It  is  not  only  neceffary  to  keep  them  warm 
for  that  Time,  but  likewife  to  keep  them 
from  eating  Email  Snails  and  Slugs,  which 
they  would  find  Abroad,  and  would  fcower 
them  to  Death.  After  Six  Weeks  &e  brings 
them  out  with  the  Hen,  and  places  them 
where  the  Sun  is  moderately  warm,  fe  en- 
clofed  in  ■>’  an  open  Cafe  of  Wicker,  as  to 
prevent  their  ranging,  and  feeds  them  as  fhe 
cbd  from  the  Beginnings  with  Curds?  in  which 
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is  a  little  Rhew  cut  fmall,  and  feme  Ant 
Eggs,  but  puts  them  again  into  the  Houfe  as 
foon  as  they  have  enjoy’d  the  warm  Air  for 
Two  Hours,*  allowing  them,  from  Time  to 
Time,  as  they  grow  more  hardy,"  fo  much 
more  Time  abroad,  till  at  length  they  be¬ 
come  capable  of  fhifting  for  themfelves.  But 
I  muft  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  in  a  little 
time  after  they  are  hatch’d,  they  (hould  have 
a  frefh  Turf  of  fhort  Grafs  every  Day,  but 
without  Snails  or  Sluggs  upon  it,  for  the 
Reafon  before  mention’d. 

The  Reafon  of  this  Letter  to  you,  is  chief¬ 
ly  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  Husbandry  does 
not  only  depend  upon  the  Methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  Land  for  Corn  or  Hay,  for  that  is  the 
leaft  part  of  a  Farmer’s  Buimefs  ;  I  therefore 
hope  from  Time  to  Time,  you  will  give  us 
fuch  proper  DirefLons  as  you  have  expe¬ 
rienced  or  can  difeover,  concerning  thefe 
Things,  and  fhall  not  fail  on  my  fidetofend 
you  whatever  I  can  gather  from  our  Country 
People.  1  am*  SIR, 

1  Tour  Humble  Servant , 

W.  WALLER. 

From  this  Letter  my  Correfpondents  may 
Judge,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  make  Calculati¬ 
ons  of  this  kind,  left  a  Farm  be  over  or  undec- 
ilock’d;  but  i  hope  the  comparing  this  with 
other  Accounts  of  the  like  Nature,  which  I 
may  receive,  will  bring  us  to  a  right  Under-! 
Handing  of  the  certain  Number  of  living 
Creatures,  and  of  what  Kinds  every  diftind: 
fort  of  Farm  fhould  be  ftored  with.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  examine  the  firft  of  thefe  Letters,  as 


it  relates  to'  Timber  Plantations;  it  may,' 
in  fome  meafure,  lead  us  to  think  of  thofe 
great  Waftes  the  Forrefts,  which  are  not  bet¬ 
ter  flared  with  Timber  than  the  more  pri¬ 
vate  Lands,  but  are  for  the  moil  part  in¬ 
cumber’d  with  unthriving  Shrubs,  Pollards 
and  Brufhwood,  which  will  never  improve, 
but  might  be  in  part  cut  down,  and  return 
Money  enough  to  be  employ’d  in  making 
new  Plantations :  And  from  what  one  may 
obferve  in  riding  through  thefe  exrenfive 
Tra&s  of  Grounds,  one  may  readily  learn, 
that  the  few  Trees  which  are  now  growing 
there,  are  too  often  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ftroy8d  by  the  Commoners,  who  ( if  I  guefs 
right)  believe  they  cannot  be  mifs’d,  becaufe 
they  do  not  fland  in  regular  Plantations. 
It  is,  however,  neceffary,  if  the  Forrefts 
fhould  be  put  in  order  after  this  manner,  and 
regular  Plantations  made  from  the  Monies 
raifed  by  weeding  the  decay’d  Woods,  that 
there  Ihould  be  due  care  taken  to  preferve  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Brufli  or  Under¬ 
wood  for  the  Shelter  and  Brouze  of  the  Deer 
and  other  Cattle,  and  that  no  thriving  TimJ 
her  Tree  fhould  be  lopp’d.  The  following 
Letter  which  1  receiv’d  fome  time  ago  from 
Sit  Henry  Goo dricke,  Bart,  may  prove  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Lovers  of  Planting ;  fome  Gentlemen 
to  whom  I  have  communicated  it,  having  al¬ 
ready  found  their  Advantage,  by  folio  wing  the 
Method  prescrib’d  in  it. 


To  Mr.  Bradley,  he'. 


SIR, 


T  Having  lived  in  and  about  London  at  the 
Age,  when  Youth  ufualiy  chufe  their  Flea- 
fures,  and  thofe  of  that  Place  being  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  are  called  Country  Sports,  I 
became  not  at  all  inclineable  to  join  in  the 
Diverfions  of  my  Neighbours, when  I  came  to 
Jive  in  the  CountVy,a$  having  noTafte  of  their 
PIeafures,fofellinto  thofe  of  Planting  and  Gar¬ 
dening,  which  feemed  moS  fuitable  to  my 
always  defired  Retirement  in  the  Country, 
where  I  have  been  fettled  about  Ten  Years  ; 
and  to  affift  me  in  the  Profecution  of  my 
Planting,  there  has  (I  believe)  no  Book  come 
out  relating  to  the  Subjeds  of  Gardening* 
Planting  or  Husbandry,  that  I  have  not  pro¬ 
cured  ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  one  lately  puh- 
lifh’d  by  your  felf,  (intitled,^/^  Improvements 
cf  Planting  and  Gardenings  both  Philojophical  and 
Practical)  in  the  Condu/Ion  ©f  which  you 
encourage  all  your  Readers  to  communicate 
any  Obfervations  they  have  made,  which 
mull  be  my  Excufe  tor  giving  you  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  this  Letter.  If  what  i  have  obferved 
be  acceptable  to  you,  or  the  leaft  ufefu!  to 
my  Brother  Planters  or  the  Publick,  i  have 
my  End ;  if  us  not,  or  they  chance  to  be 
Ob/et rations  made  by  others  more  experi¬ 
enced,  then  you  have.  Sir,  only  the  Trouble 
of  reading  this,  for  which  I  ask  Pardon,  as 
alfo  lor  acquainting  you  with  one  Ivliftake 
fome  way  Tapped  into  your  Book?  in  the  65th 
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Page  and  Sixth  Line,  where  you  fay,  tha t 

Acorns  an  j  Afhen-Keys,  will  come  up  the 
firlt  Year :  Acorns  indeed  always  do,  if  they 
come  up  at  all ;  but  then  Aften-keys  are  as 
Jure  to  lie  two  Winters  and  one  whole  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Ground,  as  any  Seed  whatever. 

As  to  my  Obfervations  of  what  1  think 
may  be  pfeful,  1  find  the  Expence  of  Planting 
one  great  Difcouragement  to  it,  and  the 
Weeding  of  young  Plants  ffeedling  Oaks 
efpecially)  to  occafion  the  greatefi  part  of 
the  Expence  ;  and  I  found  by  Experience, 
that  if  the  Plantation  exceeded  the  Extent 
of  a  Grove,  the  Trouble  of  Weeding  was 
endlefs,  and  the  Charge  difcourageing  ;  and 
yet  all  Treatifes  about  Planting,  made  that 
Weedingto  beabfolutely  neceflary  ;  However, 
I  refolved  between  Three  and  Four  Years  ago, 
to  try  an  Experiment,  and  fowed  feveral 
Acres  of  Ground  with  Acorns,  keeping  it 
fenced.  I  took  no  farther  notice  of  it,  but 
let  the  Weeds  grow  and  fall  as  Nature  guided 
’em,  and  now  have  ordered  about  a  Yard  or 
Two  Square  of  that  Ground  to  be  cleared  of 
Weeds  and  Grafs,  and  find  my  young  Oaks 
there  thriving  and  healthy  under  the  tali 
Weeds,  and  likely  to  become  a  Wood  in  a 
few  Years,  and  doubt  not  but  when  they  raife 
their  Heads  above  the  Weeds,  they *11  foon 
fhoot  away  prodigioufiy  ;  for  though  they 
might  have  grown  fomething  fafter,  if  weed¬ 
ed,  yet  the  Roots  may  have  been  firengthning 
themfelves  under-ground  all  the  while,  and 
Weeds  and  (  rafs  may  have  fheltered  them 
from  many  external  Injuries  fuch  fmall  Plants 
are  fubjewi  to,  as  Frofts,  Droughts,  the  Crop- 
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ing  of  Hares,  &c.  And  the  rotting  of  the 
Weeds  yearly  upon  the  Ground,  mud:  enrich 
the  Land  againd  the  increafing  Bulk  of  the 
Trees  requires  more  Nouriffament ;  whereas, 
the  carrying  off  of  thofe  Weeds  mud  certain¬ 
ly  impoveriCb  the  Soil,  tho*  the  prefent  weed¬ 
ing  and  dirring  the  Soil  may  force  the  Nutri¬ 
tious  Juices  into  the  young  Plants,  and  there¬ 
by  give  ’em  a  more  fpeedy  Increment  now ; 
but  hereafter  when  they  will  require  more 
Nourishment,  they  are  not  only  deprived  of 
what  they  formerly  had,  but  the  Soil  being 
impoverifhed  by  the  continual  carrying  off  of 
what  it  produced  annually,  the  Trees  re¬ 
maining  may  grow  mody,  flunted,  and  hun¬ 
gered,  and  confequently  never  make  good 
Timber.  If  this  Method  of  Sowing,  without 
further  Charge  than  only  that  of  fencing,  be 
approved, then  his  Majedy’s  Forreds  (now  De¬ 
farts)  may  be  replenifhed  with  Wood  at  much 
kfs  Expence  than  I  think  has  been  propofed 
hitherto  ;  and  "twill  be  great  Encouragement 
to  all  large  Plantations,  which  the  Charge  of 
Weeding  has  hitherto  confined  in  a  narrow 
Compafs.  1  mud  indeed  own,  that  all  fmall 
Trees  tranfplanted  mud  be  weeded,  or  they'll 
be  choaked  by  thofe  Weeds,  which  Nature 
makes  a  fhelter  to  the  Seedlings  ;  therefore 
Plantations  of  that  kind,  of  Elm  that  does 
not  bear  Seed,  and  all  Trees  raifed  of  Sets 
tranfplanted,  mud  be  weeded. 

Another  Obfervation  I  mud  mention,  that 
where  any  Falls  of  Timber  have  been  made, 
and  according  to  the  Diredion  of  our  Plant¬ 
ing  Books  (nay,  even  of  our  Laws)  feveral 
young  Trees  have  been  left  {landing,  that 
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jdiey  have  foon  after  been  (tarred  with  the 
ph-ufual  Accefs  of  the  cold  Winds?  and  come 
to  nothing;  whereas? where  the  Fall  has  been 
general,  the  young  Trees  fo  cut  among  ft  their 
Seniors  have  from  their  Roots  made  ftrong 
Shoots,  from  their  fir  ft  Advance  out  of  the 
Earth  accuftomed  to  the  Cold,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  their  Growth  with  the  Shelter  of  what 
(prang  from  the  Roots  of  foroe  older  Trees, 
have  come  (as  I  am  informed  by  experienced 
Men)  to  grow  up  to  good  Timber.  This 
aifo  appears  plainly  in  all  Plantations,  that 
where  the  Trees  are  fet  or  fown  at  the  di¬ 
ll  a  nee  they  are  defigned  to  be  at  when  come 
to  Perfection,  that  fuch  Trees  fpread  their 
Branches,  grow  crooked,  and  never  grow  to 
tall  or  ftrait  Timber  ;  and  that  where  they 
are  thick  planted,  there  is  an  Emulation  as 
it  were  among  ’em,  which  ftiou’d  outftrip 
each  other  ;  and  when  fome  have  got  the 
flare,  they  foon  take  the .Nourifbment  from 
their  lefs  thriving  Neighbours,  which  lefs 
thriving  are  the  properdt  to  be  removed, 
(before  they  grow  quite  ftunted)  to  fome 
New  Plantation,  and  being  cut  down  like 
Quickfet  will  go  near  to  thrive  well. 

1  ftiou’d  a  Ho  recommend  the  Sowing  of 
all  Maft  when  Nature  direds,  (efpecialiy  A- 
corns  in  OFtober)  viz.  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
for  thofe  I  fowed  in  that  Seafon  did  very 
well,  and  thofe  for  the  mo  ft  part  failed 
which  I  referved  till  February ,  the  Month  di¬ 
rected  for  Sowing  than  ;  the  Reafons  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  as  follows,  that  October  is  a  Month 
for  Sowing  Hard  corn  or  Winter-corn,  and 
then  die  Mice,  Rooks,  &c.  are  bufy  in  (loring 
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tliSmfeives  with  Corn  cither  yet  left  (battered 
or  new  fown,  and  will  not  be  fo  greedy  af¬ 
ter  the  Acorns;  and  the  Acorns  referred  till 
February  will  fpire  by  that  time  do  what  you 
can,  fo  irmft  be  fawn,  and  that  Month  be¬ 
ing  too  early  for  the  Spring  Seed-time  of 
Corn,  the  Rooks  and  Mice,  &ct  efpecially 
the  Rooks,  are  fo  pinched  for  want  of  other 
Food,  that  they  will  dig  over  all  the  Ground 
new  fown  with  the  Acorns, and  deftroy  great 
part  of ’em,  and  meddle  not  with  thofe  fown 
in  Qtiober ,  the  hew  breaking  of  the  Ground 
being  the  natural  Direction  for  them  where 
to  feek  their  Food. 

I  own.  Sir,  I  expeS:  with  impatience  your 
promifed  Treatife  of  the  Parterre  and  Flower - 
garden,  ftnee  fo  Ingenious  and  Curious  a  Pen 
mult  make  that  Subject  diverting  and  ufefuJ, 
who  have  in  this  former  Treatife  handled 
the  new  Philofophical  Doctrine  of  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Plants  with  fo  much  Argument,  that 
3cis  convincing,  the5  at  firft  fight.  I  confefs 
my  felf  not  skilled  in  Flowers,  leaving  theic 
Culture  (tho’  I  love  ’em)  to  my  Gardener* 
whilff  I  impioy  my  felf  in  my  Park  and  more 
diflant  Plantations:  But  if  I  am  bleffed  with 
Continuance  of  Life  fa  long  as  to  fee  my 
long-lived  Plants  in  fome  tolerable  Perfecti¬ 
on,  1  may  then  chance  to  amiife  my  felf  it i 
my  Parterre,  where  I  may  meet  with  Plea- 
fures  lefs  fatiguing  to  the  Infirmities,  which 
Advance  of  Years  brings  on  us  all.  I  once 
more  ask  Pardon  for  this  Trouble  ;  but  be  al¬ 
lured,  that  as  ’tis  the  firft  Letter  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  Stranger  on  this  Subject,  fo  I  wou’d 
not  have  writ  it  now,  had  I  not  relied  upon 
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the  Candour  of  an  Author,  whofe  good  Senfc 
andSpeculation  will  make  Improvements  from 
the  Hints  of  thofe  who  have  but  flight  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  amongfl  fuch,  Sir,  of  your  un¬ 
known  humble  Servant, 

H.  GOODRICKE- 

Ribfian  near  Borough  bridge 

in  Torkjh ire ,  January  29. 

371617* 

P .  S*  I  have  made, and  am  ftill  making/everal 
little  Experiments  in  Planting,  Gardening  and 
Husbandry,  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  be¬ 
lieving  the  Curiofity  of  others  more  experi¬ 
enced  may  have  led  ’em  to  make  the  fame, 
tho’  they  have  not  come  to  my  Knowledge 
at  this  diflance  from  London,  where  the  Curi¬ 
ous  all  communicate, 

IN  Anfwerto  the  Ingenious  Author  of  this 
Letter,  I  have  already  hinted  in  my  Kalender , 
at  the  reafon  that  induced  me  to  fuppofe  the 
Afhen  Keys  came  up  the  firfl  Year,  i.  e,  that 
thofe  Seeds  which  are  two  Years  old  of  Afh, 
will  frequently,  if  not  always,  do  it:  But  I 
am  fenfible  that  the  Afhen  Keys  frefh  ripen’d 
will  lie  two  Years  in  the  Ground,  as  Sir  Henry 
Goodricke  affirms. 

To  follow  the  Dictates  of  Nature,  in  the 
putting  of  fome  Seeds  into  the  Ground,  is 
certainly  the  reafonable  way,  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  may  be  a  means  of  preferving  them  from 
the  Rooks  or  other  voracious  Birds.  But  his 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland >  to  whom.  [ 
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read  this  Letter,  told  me,  that  the  Seminaries 
which  he  made  in  Autumn,  had  fuffcr’d  ex- 
treamly  by  the  Mice,  Squirrels,  and  fuch  like 
Vermin,*  fo  that  he  imagin’d  he  had  loft 
above  half  the  Seed  that  was  Sown  ;  fo  that 
3tis  almoft  unavoidable  but  fome  mud  be  de- 
ilroy’d*  But  I  think  the  fureft  way  of  prefer® 
ving  thofe  which  lie  two  Years  in  the  Ground, 
would  be  to  fow  them  with  fome  Corn  or 
Grain,  which  will  pay  more  than  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Seminary  five  times  over ;  and 
theCorn  is  of  fo  different  a  Make  and  Structure 
in  its  parts  from  the  Trees  we  fow  with  it, 
that  it  does  not  any  way  rob  the  Ground  of 
the  Nourifhment  which  fuch  Trees  will  re¬ 
quire  :  And  I  am  fully  perfwaded,  as  well  from 
what  the  aforefaid  Worthy  Gentleman  relates 
concerning  his  Nurfery  of  Oaks,  as  from  the 
Experience  1  have  had  flnce  I  received  his 
curious  Letter,  that  Grafs  and  Weeds  rather 
contribute  to  the  Prefervation  of  young  Seed¬ 
ling  Trees,  than  do  them  any  harm;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  that  Expence  of 
Weeding  is  unneceflary,  efpecially  among 
thofe  Trees  which  are  tap-rooted,  as  Oaks,{5"c. 
The  Poflfcript  of  the  Letter  gives  me  hopes 
that  the  Gentleman  who  wrote  it  will  yet 
be  fo  kind  to  the  Publick,  as  to  continue  his 
ingenious  Experiments,  and  give  the  World 
an  Opportunity  of  improving  by  them. 

But  let  us  now  enter  upon  a  few  Remarks 
and  Experiments  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  fome  Soils  and  Grains,  as  they  have  been 
pra&ifed  by  feveral  Ingenious  and  Learned 
Men. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Bury  of  Compton  in  Devonshire  tells  ii§ 
in  a  Letter,  that  the  burning  of  the  Surface* 
which  is  fo  much  pra&is’d  in  his  Country* 
is  only  ufed  in  bad  Lands,  and  by  worfe 
Husbands;  for  it  robs  the  Ground,  which  he 
tells  us,  is  not  only  an  Obfervation  of  his, 
but  alfo  of  His  Grace  the  Arch-bifhop  of 
Dublin.  If  by  bad  Lands  thefe  Great  Men  u ri¬ 
de  rfland  the  Moory  or  Heath  Grounds,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  what  well  can  be  done  with  the  Turf 
or  Peat  (which  is  the  Heathy  Turf)  unlefs  it 
be  burnt  upon  the  Ground  :  For  tho’  this  is 
ufed  for  Firing  by  fome  poor  People,  yet 
when  there  is  any  large  Quantity  of  fuch  Land 
turn’d  up,  there  will  be  more  Turf  or  Peat 
than  can  well  be  carry ’d  away.  And  again,  as 
this  Turf  chiefly  confifts  of  Roots  and  other 
parts  of  Vegetables,  there  mull  be  in  it  many 
vegetable  Salts,  which  after  Vis  burnt,  will  be 
fix’t ;  tho*  indeed  we  may  fay  they  are  only 
the  Salts  of  fuch  Herbs  and  Plants  as  we  feek 
to  deftroy,  and  are  not  proper  for  the  Crop 
or  Grain  they  ought  to  nourifli.  But  as  we 
have  obferv’d  before,  that  by  Solution,  and 
expofing  to  the  Air,  thefe  Alkaline  Salts  will 
yield  the  Marine  Salt ;  fo  the  letting  thefe 
Afhes  lie  for  a  while  expofed  to  the  Rain, 
Snow  and  Air,  will  bring  them  to  that  State* 
ss  Experience  and  Dr.  Bury  in  his  Letter  e- 
fteems  to  be  proper  for  the  Improvement  of 
Decay’d  or  Infertile  Land. 

The  Doctor  tells  us.  Salt  quickens  dead 
Land,  and  is  ufedvin  the  South-weft  part  of 
DevonJhirey  which  would  elfe  be  the  barreneft, 
but  is  now  the  richeft  part  of  it :  The  People 
in  that  part  of  the  Country  get  Sand  as  far  as 
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die  Sea  will  permit  at  the  lowed  Ebb*  and  da 
riot  grudge  to  carry  it  upon  Horfes  Backs  14 
Miles  to  fpread  on  their  Land,  and  thereby 
improve  it  both  for  Corn  and  Grafs;  in  other 
parts  of  the  fame  Country  they  mend  their 
Barren  Land  with  Lime. 

He  adds,  that  feme  fuppofe  that  crude  and 
Angle  Salt,  if  ftrew’d  on  the  Ground,  does  not 
improve,  but  corrode  it,  but  Lime  betters  it; 
but  in  this  they  agree,  that  they  produce  not 
Grafs  fit  for  the  Scythe,  but  for  Paflure,  fliort 
and  fweet,  and  growing  all  the  Winter3nor  are 
their  higheft  Grounds  parched  in  the  hotteft 
Summer.  This  is  matter  of  Fad,  and  known 
to  every  Ploughman.  It  is  further  relatedjthac 
by  the  Coupling  of  thefe  Male  and  Female 
Salts,  the  Country  would  be  much  improv’d  ; 
if  the  Sea  Salt  is  too  lufly  and  a&ive  of  it  felf, 
the  Lime  has  a  more  balfamick  and  gentle  Salt, 
which  being  dire&ly  join’d  with  the  other  is 
thereby  invigorated. 

Glauber  gives  us  a  LeiTon  upon  thisOccafi- 
on,  not  unworthy  our  notice:  Take,  fays  he. 
Quick- lime,  and  let  it  flack  by  time  without 
Water  ;  then  take  Salt  and  Water,  mix  them 
together,  anti  make  them  into  Balls,  dry  them 
as  you  do  Bricks,  and  burn  them  two  Hours; 
he  tells  us  thisCompoft  will  enrich  your  poor¬ 
est  Land. 

Do  ft  or  Bury  is  fo  far  perfwaded  of  the  good 
Effedt  of  Salt  and  Lime, that  in  the  Conclufion 
of  his  Letter,  he  wifhes  the  Duty  were  taken 
from  Sea  Salt,  that  it  might  be  more  generally 
ufed  for  the  Improvement  of  Land.  And 
truly,  I  cannot  help  joyning  with  him  in  his 
Thought;  for  as  he  obferves*  Grafs  Grounds 
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ate  much  improv'd  by  common  Salt;  and  fuch 
things  as  abound  with  Marine  Salts,  are  great¬ 
ly  helpful  to  thofe  Lands  which  are  defign’d 
for  any  of  the  Gramineous  or  Grafty  Tribe. 
3Tis  a  common  practice  in  manyPlaces  near  the 
Sea,  to  manure  their  Grounds  for  Corn  with 
Sea  Weeds, but  they  mu  ft  be  Plough’d  in  pretty 
deep,  and  as  foon  (if  poflible)  as  they  are 
brought  upon  the  Land  ;  nor  is  the  Brine  or 
Lye  for  the  Grain  lefs  to  be  regarded  by  feme 
People,  than  the  Manures  for  the  Land  ’tis  to 
be  Sown  in,  therefore  I  ftiail  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  Examples. 

Mr.  ds  la  Prime  has  given  us  an  Account  of 
fome  Experiments  relating  to  the  Steeping  of 
Peafe,  Wheat,  Early  and  Oats,  which  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Philofophical  'Tranfatlims ,  and 
may  ferve  to  lead  the  Curious  how  to  judge 
of  Brines  for  fteeping  of  Seeds. 

On  the  22 d  of  March  he  fteep’t 

A  Pea,  Early, and  Wheat  in  Brimftone  Water. 

The  fame  kind  in  Allom  Water. 

Ditto,  in  old  Difloh  of  Sal.  Tartar. 

Ditto,  in  Cap.  Mort.  of  Sal.  Arm.diffolved 
in  Urine. 

Ditto,  in  the  Diffol.  of  Salt  of  Walls. 

The  fame  in  the  Diffol.  of  Nicer. 

Ditto,  in  Uri  ne. 

After  fteeping  them  5;  Days  and  a  Night, 
he  fee  them  in  a  good  Garden  Soil,  againft  a 
Wall  full  expofed  to  the  Su,n,  on  the  27 tk  of 
the  fame  Month,  after  a  Rainy  Night,  with 
a  Pea,  Wheat,  Early  and  Oat  unfteep’r. 

On  the  10th  of  Aprils  the  Pea,  Early  and 
Wheat  fteep’d  in  Brimftone  Water  all  were  up 
together*  The 
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The  Pea  in  Allom  Water  fwell’d,  but  not 
fprouted,but  the  others  fteep’d  in  the  fame  a- 
bove  Ground. 

The  Pea  in  Solut.  of  Sal.  Tart,  half  come  up, 
the  Wheat  fcarce  fp routed,  but  the  Early  and 
Oat  quite  up. 

The  Grains  fteep’d  in  Cap.Mort.of  Sal  Ar- 
moniac  diflblved  in  Urine  were  all  up  toge¬ 
ther,  as  alfo  the  others  that  were  fieep’d  in  So¬ 
lution  of  Salt  of  Walls. 

The  Pea  and  Wheat  in  the  Diffolution  of 
Niter  were  about  half  up,  the  Early  and  Oat 
quite  up. 

The  Barly  and  Oat  fteep’d  in  Urine  were 
come  up, but  thePea  andWheat  fcarce  fprouted* 

From  whence  this  Gentleman  obferves,  that 
Allom  Water  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Nature  of 
Peafe  and  retards  their  Growth,  becaufe  the 
Peaunftcep’d  was  up  as  foon  as  any  of  the  o- 
ther  Grains ;  and  that  Salt  of  Tartar  is  not 
friendly  to  Peafe  or  Wheat,  but  is  concordant 
to  the  Nature  of  Oats  and  Barly. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  the  Wheat,  Barly 
*nd  Oat  not  unfieep’d  were  up  as  foon  as  any 
of  the  reft;  fo  that  he  concludes  fuch  Brines  as 
he  ufed,  rather  retarded  fome  of  the  Grains 
fteep’d  in  them  in  point  of  quicknefs  ofGro  wth, 
than  brought  them  forward  :  But  then  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  three  Spires  of  the  Barly  which  he 
left  to  grow  at  a  Foot  and  Half  or  Two  Foot 
difiance,  increafed  fo  exceedingly,that  one  had 
Sixty,  another  Sixty  five,  and  the  other  Sixty 
feven  Stalks  apiece  from  their  Angle  Grain  or 
Root,  with  every  one  an  Ear  on,  and  about 
Forty  or  more  Grains  apiece  in  them. 

CL 
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Digly  mentions  a  Plant  of  Early,  that  by 
fteeping  firft  the  Grain  in  Saltpeter  diffol.  in 
Water,  and  keeping  the  Plant  water’d  with  the 
fame  kind  of  mixture, brought  forth  249  Stalks 
and  above  18000  Grains;  and  Cambden  menti¬ 
ons,  that  the  Corn  fown  in  a  Field  in  Comwal 
after  a  great  Battle,  brought  forth  4  or  5  Ears 
on  every  Stalk,  if  he  was  not  irnpofed  upon. 
I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  that  the  Richnefs  of  the 
Ground  he  fpeaks  of,  proceeded  from  the 
Human  Blood  that  was  fpilf  in  the  Battle,  for 
it  is  certain  all  Animal  Bodies  and  theirApper- 
tinances  are  great  Helps  to  Vegetation,  as  I 
have  partly  explain'd  in  fome  of  my  former 
Works,  but  fhall  treat  of  more  fully  when  fome 
of  the  Experiments  are  refolved,  which  I  have 
now  under  Tryal. 

The  following  Advice  concerning  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  fome  old  Vines,  which  had  been 
negle&ed  for  fome  Years,  I  fent  about  Michael- 
mad  in  the  Year  1719,  to  a  Gentleman  who 
had  then  purchas’d  the  Eftate  where  they  grew, 
and  difpofed  himfelf  to  put  his  Gardens  in 
Order  before  he  began  to  repair  the  Manfion 
Houfe.  :/'l  * 

S  I  R , 

A  S  there  is  nothing  more  defirable  than 
^  gaining  or  faving  of  Time  to  aGentleman 
who  is  a  Lover  of  Planting,  my  defign  in  the 
following  Diredions  is  to  put  you  into  im¬ 
mediate  Pofleflion  of  Good  Fruit;  thoT  mu  ft 
confefs,  afterWall-trees  have  been  in  a  manner 
Jawlefs  for  two  or  three  Years,  and  have  run 
at  random  without  controle,  ’cis  hard  to  bring 
them  again  to  the  good  Difpofitions  they  en- 
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joy’d  whilft  they  were  regulated  by  judicious 
Government;  and  the  Vine  efpecially,  which 
is  a  Plant  that  above  all  others  is  rood  en- 
clining  to  ramble  out  of  Rule  if  it  be  fufFet’d 
to  take  its  own  Courfe,  requires  the  Skill  of 
the  Gardener  more  than  other  Trees,  to  bring 
it  into  healthful  Order;  and  in  this  our  dref* 
fing  and  ordering  it  rnuft  be  agreeable,  partly 
to  the  Rules  of  Art,  and  partly  to  the  Laws 
of  its  own  Nature,  for  without  both  thefe 
Confiderations  we  fhall  never  bring  it  to  that 
good  Order  we  defire. 

We  muff  know,  firfl,  that  all  Vines  bring 
their  Grapes  upon  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year, 
and  thofe  Shoots  as  well  as  the  Grapes  they 
produce,  are  much  fairer  and  better  furnifh’d, 
as  they  fprout  from  large  Shoots  of  the  former; 
for  thofe  which  fpring  from  the  old  black 
Wood  are  faint  and  weak,  affording  only 
fmall  Bunches  of  Grapes,  that  ripen  later  as 
they  are  more  remote  from  the  Earth  :There- 
fore  ’tis  practis'd  by  the  befi:  Artifts,  to  keep 
their  Vines  low,  and  lay  the  Branches  for 
bearing  as  near  the  Ground  as  poflible,  by 
which  means  the  Fruit  is  larger,  and  ripens 
much  fooner;  but  efpecially,  if  we  bury  part 
of  them  in  the  Earth,  fo  as  they  may  take 
Root,  for  then  they  are  doubly  nourifh’d,  ,m. 
from  the  Root  of  the  Mother  Plant,  and  from 
the  Fibres  which  ftrike  out  of  the  Layers;  and 
we  may  yet  help  thefe  young  Shoots  in  their 
Growth,  by  laying  little  Balls  of  foft  Soap 
for  the  Roots  to  ftrikc  into. 

In  the  Cafe  now  before  us, the  Vines  may  be 
brought  into  Method  two  Ways;  firft,we  mufb 
difengage  them  from  the  Walls,  and  difmem- 
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ber  them  of  all  the  fmaller  Shoots,  leaving  on¬ 
ly  fuch  of  the  new  ones  as  are  as  thick  as  ones 
little  Finger,  or  the  largeft  we  can  find  of  the 
fame  Year;  which  if  they  are  ftrong  Shoots,  we 
may  prune  to  a  Yard  or  more  in  Length,  or 
leave  them  fhorter  in  Proportion  as  they  are 
lefs  vigorous.  When  the  Vine  is  thus  order’d, 
dig  up  the  Ground  about  it,  and  bend  down 
rhe  whole  Vine  as  near  the  Earth  as  poffible* 
making  it  faft  with  ftrong  Hooks  or  Stakes,  fo 
that  theSpring  of  the  Body  of  the  Vine  may  be 
curb’d  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  (hall  not  at  any 
time  ftir  the  young  Layers,  or  draw  them  out 
of  the  Earth ;  for  every  Shoot  after  it  has  been 
prun’d  as  above  dire&ed,  muft  be  lay’d  in  the 
Ground  two  or  three  Joints  at  leaft,  and  the 
Parts  of  them  which  rife  out  of  theGround  for 
bearing, be  ty’d  up  to  Stakes  of  four  Foot  long; 
for  tho’  perhaps  when  you  lay  them  down  in 
November  they  may  not  appear  longer  than  a 
Foot  above  Ground,  yet  we  muft  provide  to 
rye  up  the  young  Shoots  which  will  fprout 
from  them  the  following  Summer,  fo  fhall  we 
have  a  little  Vineyard  in  one  Year  bearing 
Fruit,  made  out  of  one  fingle  Plant,  if  it  be 
large  and  well  furnifh’d  with  Branches.  And 
when  the  Fruit  is  ripe, we  may  cut  the  Layers 
from  the  oftTVine,  and  place  its  Stem  or  Body 
with  the  ftrong  Shoots  it  has  made  that  Sum¬ 
mer  againft  the  Wall  we  took  it  from.  In  the 
time  when  we  firft  lay  down  this  Vine  in  the 
Earth,  we  may  contrive  to  place  a  Layer  or 
two  near  the  Wall,  fo  that  they  may  remain 
there;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough 
worth  while  to  provide  Pots  for  the  other  Lay- 
rs  to  bf  drawn  through, rather  than  lay  them 
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in  the  naked  Earth,  becaufe  when  they  had 
ripen’d  their  firft  Fruit,  we  might  remove  them 
where  we  pleafed,  without  hazard  or  any  lofs 
of  time. 

The  fecond  Way  1  would  prefcribe  for  the 
improving  fuch  old  unruly  Vines,  tho’  they 
were  grown  very  high, fhould  be  to  prune  them 
as  I  have  before  dire&ed ;  and  where  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  proper  Shoots  for  bearing  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Earth,  they  fhould  be  drawn 
throughGardenPots  fatten’d  to  theWall  iniron 
Rings,  and  fill’d  with  Earth,  which  will  haften 
the  ripening  of  the  Fruit,  and  enlarge  the 
Bunches,  as  well  as  if  they  were  to  grow  near 
the  Ground,  and  in  effed  nourifh  the  whole 
Tree; for  every  part  of  it  would  partake  of  the 
Nourifhment  drawn  from  the  Earth  in  the  Pots, 
by  the  Roots  of  thofe  Branches  growing  in 
them:  But  to  afiift  the  rooting  of  thefeBranches 
they  mutt  be  now  and  then  refrefh’d  with  Wa¬ 
ter  when  the  Seafon  is  dry. 

If  we  order  a  Vine  in  this  manner,  we  are 
fure  of  as  many  Plants  as  there  are  Pots. 
If  we  feparate  them  from  the  old  Stock,  or  if 
we  let  them  remain  on  the  old  Vine,  they  may 
well  enough  laft  three  Years  feeding  on  their 
Pot  Roots,  and  the  Mother  Root ;  but  we 
fhould  in  the  mean  while  encourage  no  other 
Shoots  of  the  old  Tree,  but  what  fprout  from 
the  rooted  Parts  in  the  Pots,  unlefs  we  defign 
to  make  frefh  Potcings  to  fuppiy  the  place  of 
the  firft  that  are  to  be  taken  away. 

To  conclude :  This  1  recommend  as  a  T ry al, 
the  grafting  of  one  Sort  of  Vine  upon  another ; 
which  in  my  Judgment  may  be  done  two  ways, 
but  both  of  them  mutt  be  done  upon  the  green 
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tender  Shoots  about  the  Middle  time  of  their 
Growth,  and  the  Cions  mud  be  of  the  fame 
Growth  and  Tendernefs;  the  fTrft  done  in  the 
common  ways  of  Grafting,  either  to  cut  the 
Cion  like  a  Wedge  for  the  Cleft,  or  to  flope 
the  one  fide  of  the  Stock  Shoot,  and  fit  the 
Cion  to  it  with  a  Tongue ;  thefe  1  would  have 
bound  together  with  Worded  as  tight  as  poffi- 
ble, without  brufing  either  the  Stock  or  Cion; 
and  then  with  a  mixture  of  Tallow  BeesWax 
and  Turpentine,  equal  parts  melted  together, 
be  thinly  cover’d  over  with  a  large  painting 
Pencil  when  the  mixture  is  not  over  hot. 

The  fecond  Way  is  to  Innarch  the  tender 
Shoots  of  one  into  another,  binding  them  and 
plaidering  or  anointing  them  as  above;  and 
this  I  think  is  much  the  furer  way,  and  may 
be  eafily  accomplifh’d,  if  we  have  any  Vines 
rooted  in  Pots,  as  I  have  dire&ed.  If  this  way 
fucceeds,  b elides  the  pleafure  of  feeing  feve« 
ral  forts  of  Grapes  upon  one  Vine,  we  may 
propagate  any  fort  of  Vine  we  like  bed,  with 
the  greated  eafe,  and  I  believe,  bring  them 
to  bear  very  foon.  This  Grafting  I  think  will 
do  beft  in  June, 

But  I  mud  now  draw  towards  the  Conclu- 
fion  of  this  Month’s  Remarks,  and  as  I 
promis’d  in  the  former  Month,  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  Weather,  and  what  the  London 
Markets  have  afforded  us. 

Th  is  Month  follow’d  the  fame  Mode  of 
Weather  which  we  had  in  the  foregoing 
Month,  till  about  the  Twentieth  Day,  vizj. 
Excefiive  Rains  and  Frods,  which  lad  very 
much  contributed  to  the  Dedru&ion  of  the 
Fruit  in  the  Low  Grounds  in  Middlefex ,  and 
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fome  Parts  of  Surry ;  but  what  is  remarkable, 
mod  of  the  Gardens  in  theUpIands  were  fafes 
So  that  I  fuppofe  theHarm  which  came  to  the 
Fruits  in  theBottoms  was  occafion’d  from  cold 
Dews,  rather  than  any  ill  Confequences  arifing 
from  the  Eaft  Winds,  which  reign’d  at  that 
time,  but  were  not  very  turbulent. 

The  exceflive  Rains,  however,  were  not 
difadvantageous  to  the  Grafs  Grounds;  for  as 
the  Weather  from  the  Twentieth  to  the  End 
of  the  Month  has  been  clear  and  hot,  there 
is  a  fair  profped  of  a  rich  Crop  of  Hay. 

The  Violence  of  the  Weather  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Month  was  fo  fevere,  that  I  was 
inform’d  by  the  Gardeners  about  the  Neat- 
houfes ,  that  they  could  not  cut  one  Fourth 
part  of  the  Afparagus  which  they  had  done, 
even  in  the  preceeding  Month,  which  tho’  bad 
enough,  had  afforded  good  Crops ;  the  Hot* 
bed  Cucumbers  were  in  fome  places  deftroy’d, 
which  gave  the  few  that  were  brought  to 
Market  as  great  a  Price  as  when  they  firft 
came  in. 

May  Dukes,  and  common  May  Cherries,  in 
the  laft  Week  were  fold  dearer  by  one  third 
than  ufua!,as  I  learn’d  from  a  great  Dealer  in 
thofe  things. 

Colly  flowers  of  the  right  fort  were  fold  in 
the  Gardens  for  5  s.  each,  but  fome  of  the 
green  kind  for  12  d.  about  the  Middle  of  the 
Month.  Mr.  Jewel  of  the  Neat-houfles ,  fent 
the  fine  fort  to  Market  firft,  about  the  14 th, 
and  then  Kidney  Beans  raifed  in  Hot*  beds 
were  about  3 s.  or  4 s.  per  Hundred;  he  told 
pie  he  was  the  firft  Gardener  in  England  that 
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raifed  the  young  Sallad  Herbs  for  the  Winter 
Markets,  and  Kidney- Beans  in  Hot-beds, 

Green  Goosberries  firft  came  to  the  Mar¬ 
kets  about  the  Beginning  at  is.  per  Quart, and 
now  at  the  End  are  fold  for  Three-half-pence 
per  Quart. 

Forward  Peafe  were  fold  this  Month  for 
Half  a  Guinea  per  Pottle-basket,  and  Beans 
at  4  s.  about  the  End  of  the  Month. 

I  choofe  to  mention  the  Prices  of  thefe  Cu- 
riofities,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  their 
Scarcity,  and  compare  them  with  Fruits  of 
the  fame  kind  another  Scafon, 

We  may  this  and  the  next  Month  fet  the 
young  Shoots  of  Vines ;  after  Soaping  the 
Ends  which  are  to  be  interr’d,  and  keeping 
them  well  water’d,  they  will  prefently  take 
Root. 

I  conclude,  with  repeating  the  Requeft  I 
have  formerly  made  to  the  Curious,  that  they 
would  continue  to  oblige  me  with  their  Ob- 
fervations  in  Husbandry  and  Gardening, 
dire&ed  for  me  at  the  Publiihers  of  this 
Treatife* 
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Husbandry  and  Gardening, . 

HE  Heat  of  the  Weather, 
which  we  commonly  expe£fc 
at  this  Seafon,  gives  me 
Occafion  to  introduce  my 
Papers  for  this  Month,  with 
fome  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Building  of  cool  Rooms 
for  qur  Recreation  in  Summer;  which,  I 
think,  can  be  no  lefs  agreeable  now,  than 
fhe  Inventions  for  warming  Rooms  are  in 
the  Winter:  For  as  in  the  colder  Months, 
nothing  is  more  generally  agreeable  than 
warm  Cloath§  apdl  good  Fires j  fo  when 
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the  Sun  is  in  its  full  Force,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  refrefhing ,  or  affords  more 
Pleafure  to  Mankind,  than  cool  Breezes,  whe¬ 
ther  Natural  or  Artificial ;  which,  provi¬ 
ded  they  are  moderate  and  conftant,  will 
invigorate  the  Spirits,  and  help  the  Health 
of  the  Body.  Many  of  the  Curious  have 
already  endeavour’d  to  purchafe  the  plea- 
ling  Coolnefs  I  fpeak  of,  either  in  Grotto’s 
or  Pleafure-houfes,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
Woods,  but  have,  in  my  Opinion,  fallen 
fhort  of  their  Aim,  for  want  of  taking 
proper  Meafures  to  keep  out  the  Sun’s  Rays, 
or  the  Air,  which  is  heated  by  them ;  either 
of  which  is  equally  capable  of  warming 
whatever  Place  they  enter ;  and  were  we 
to  keep  fuch  a  Place  as  we  defign  for  a 
cool  Room,  wholly  debarr’d  from  Air,  we 
fiiould  then  have  greater  Caufe  of  Com¬ 
plaint.  Some  have  yet  been  indifereet  enough 
to  plant  their  Summer^houfes  on  the  Borders 
of  great  Lakes  and  Pools ,  believing  that 
Water,  however  it  is  (lagnate,  or  (till,  will 
cool  the  Air;  but  in  this.  Experience  (hews 
the  contrary;  the  Pool  or  Lake,  like  Look- 
ing-Glafs,  adds  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun’s 
Rays,  which  fliine  upon  it,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  thus  warm’d,  muft  neceflarily  emit  a 
Quantity  of  warm  Vapours,  proportionable 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Pond  or  Lake,  which, 
befides  the  unwholesome  Qualities  which  all 
Vapours  contain,  that  rile  from  (landing 
Waters,  the  Air  is  thickned,  and  becomes 
heavy  enough  to  damp  or  dull  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  wanting  thofe  non ri filing  Parts  which 
are  aeceffary  to  feed  the  Human  Frame, 
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and  maintain  the  Vital  Heat:  The  ExpcS 
riment  Dr.  Defaguliers  made  fome  time  ago 
at  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to  prove  that 
an  human  Body  is  nourififd  from  the  fame 
Qualities  in  the  Air,  that  are  necefiary  to 
maintain  Fire,  may  in  part  explain  what  I 
have  faid. 

But  where  there  is  the  Pleafure  of  a  River, 
there  is  alfo  the  continual  Advantage  of  a 
flowing  and  circulating  Air;  the  purling  or 
rouling  of  the  Stream  fanns  the  Air  about  it 
more  or  lefs,  as  its  Motion  is  quicker  or 
flower:  So  that  an  Alcove  or  Pleafure-houfe, 
placed  near  a  brisk  Stream,  mu  ft  be  cool  and 
healthful  in  the  hotteft  Seafon,  altho'  it  is 
encompafs’d  with  Wood  ,*  for  Woods  o£ 
themfelves,  tho’  the  common  Opinion  is  o~ 
therwife, rather  promote  Heat  than  propagate 
cool  Air;  for  there  is  always  a  Vapour  riling 
among  Trees  in  a  hot  Day,  which  thickens 
and  deadens  the  Air  as  much  as  the  Vapour 
which  the  Sun  exhales  from  the  Handing 
Pools,  or  fuch  Waters  as  are  fubjeft  to  Mag¬ 
nate.  It  will,  however,  be  objeded,  that 
Woods  muft  be  cool  from  the  fanning  of  the 
Leaves,  and  thereby  caufe  a  brisker  Motion 
of  the  Air,  than  the  Currency  of  a  River  can 
do;  but  this,  in  my  Opinion,  is  ealily  an* 
fwer’d.  In  the  firft  Place,  the  Leaves  of  Trees 
growing  in  a  Wood,  are  never  in  Motion, 
but  when  there  is  a  fufficknt  Air  abroad  to 
move  them,  and  then  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  an  Air  fo  brisk  in  its  full  Freedom,  mull 
be  more  fenlibly  felt  in  open  Places,  than  it 
can  be  where  it  is  broken  and  interrupted  it i 
its  Paifage  through  a  Wood :  And  I  fuppofe 
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it  may  be  allow’d,  that  when  the  Air  is  flu¬ 
ent  or  rapid  enough  to  give  us  Breezes  or 
Gales,  we  loofe  our  Appetite  to  retire  into 
cooler  Places,  as  We  fuppofe  thofe  are  which 
are  gloomy  and  under  Shade;  fo  that  either 
the  Woods  are  ufelefs  to  us,  when  there  is  a 
free  Air  abroad  ;  or  when  the  Air  is  of  it 
felf  quiet  and  ftill,  the  Woods  are  hot  and 
unwholefome.  There  is  indeed  always  the 
Face  of  Shade  in  clofe  Woods,  which  leads  u§ 
to  them  in  hot  Weather,  but  that  Appear¬ 
ance  is  deceitful,  till  the  natural  Evening 
Breeze  has  fann’d  its  Way  thro’  them,  and 
condenfed  and  fixt  the  Vapoiit  which  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  had  raifed  in  the  Day. 

However,  the  Edge  or  Border  of  a  Wood, 
where  the  Air  can  have  due  Liberty,  may 
be  proper  enough  to  build  fuch  a  Room  as 
I  mention’d,  fituate,  if  poilible,  near  a  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  where  the  Trees  may  interrupt  the 
Sun’s  Rays  at  that  Time  of  the  Day  when 
fuch  a  Room  is  moft  requir’d ;  which  Obfer. 
vation,  l  think,  is  not  altogether  imperti¬ 
nent,  becaufe  I  have  feen  feveral  Pleafure- 
houfes,  or  as  feme  call  them,  Summer-houfes, 
built  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Sun  lies  upon 
them  at  thofe  times  when  they  would  be  the 
moft  ufeful,  thereby  rendering  them  difagree- 
able  to  their  Defign.  Things  of  this  Nature 
too  frequently  difeourage  our  Nobility  from 
proceeding  in  their  Undertakings,  and  make 
them  fometimes  regret  the  Expence  they  have 
been  at ;  ’tis  therefore,  I  would  drop  as  ma¬ 
ny  Hints  as  poffible,  relating  to  this  fort  of 
Building,  that  my  Readers  may  be  apprifed 
of  every  Thing  neceffary  to  be  thought  of  in 
foch  a  Work  As 
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As  for  the  Building  it  fdf,  the  Walls  ought 
to  be  very  thick,  and  the  Windows  fo  difpo- 
fed,  that  they  may,  as  Otcafion  offers,  either 
fhut  out  the  Heat  or  warm  Air,  or  be  ren¬ 
der'd  capable  of  admitting  theLight  and  cool 
Air:  We  may  like  wife  obferve,  that  in  lieu 
of  Glafs,  we  fhould  either  ufe  Safes  of  Can- 
vafs  or  oyl’d  Paper,  which  will  ftill  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Room,  as  we 
find  by  Experience  in  the  hotter  Countries. 

The  Houfe,  Fig.  L  foould,  in  my  Opini¬ 
on,  be  either  Round  or  Polygonal,  and  not 
Square,  becaufe  the  more  Sides  fuch  a  Build¬ 
ing  has,  the  lefs  will  the  Sun,  if  it  fiiines 
upon  it,  be  capable  of  heating  the  Walls: 
The  Se&ion  I  have  given  in  Fig.  L  will  fuffi* 
ciently  (hew  the  Nature  of  the  Defign but 
I  fhall  leave  the  reft  to  our  able  Arehite&s, 
only  hinting  that  die  Pillars  are  not  only  for 
Ornament,  but  for  the  better  fupporting  the 
Ciftern  of  Water  on  the  Top  mark’d  A.  AJ 
which  is  to  ferve  the  Cafcades  and  Fountains 
B  B  B  B  B,  which  muft  be  fo  order’d,  that 
either  one,  two,  or  as  many  as  we  pleafe* 
may  play,  and  the  Air  thereby  may  be  fann’d 
in  any  Proportion  we  defire. 

Fig  IL  Shews  a  Chain  of  Buckets,  which 
may  be  continually  kept  working,  by  means 
of  a  Wheel  crofs  the  River,  and  will  con- 
ftantly  fupply  the  Ciftern  on  the  Top  of  the 
Houfe  ;  and  the  Water  being  once  brought 
together  in  a  Body,  and  depofited  in  a  Bafon 
above  us,  will  by  proper  Pipes  give  us  the 
Jets  and  Cafcades  we  defire* 

It  is  indeed  pretty  well  known,  that  if  we 
have  Water  above  us*  its  weight  will  fore# 
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its  way  thro*  Pipes,  and  rife  with  a  certain 
flrength  agreeable  to  the  height  of  the  Body 
of  Water  ;  but  as  it  is  my  Bufinefs  to  inftrud, 
I  mull:  now  and  then  be  obliged  to  mention 
fome  Things  which  are  feemingly  common, 
and  1  think  my  felf  the  more  obliged  to  do 
it,  becaufe  1  obferve  that  whatever  is  com¬ 
mon  is  the  leaft  regarded  by  the  People. 

So  the  great  Wheel  of  a  Mill  is  commonly 
known  to  be  turn’d  by  theCurrent  of  a  Stream, 
as  thofe  Wheels  are,  which  give  the  Move¬ 
ment  to  the  Water- works  at  London- Bridge. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  the  common  People 
conclude,  that  becaufe  they  can  be  turn’d  by 
a  Stream  of  Water  at  one  time,  they  may  by 
the  fame  means  be  kept  continually  in  Moti¬ 
on;  but  if  we  examine  this  cafe  with  a  little 
more  reafon,  we  find  that  thefe  Wheels  ftand 
(till,  and  are  endanger'd  in  great  Floods,  fo 
that  we  cannot  always  have  the  Ailiftance  we 
exped  from  them.  The  ingenious  Mr*/for- 
dtng  near  Cupid's  Gardens  in  Southwark,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remedy  thefe  Defers,  has  lately  inven¬ 
ted  a  curious  Wheel,  which  moves  as  well  if 
it  is  entirely  under  Water,  as  the  others  do 
in  the  common  Mills  above  the  Water  ;  and 
his  new  invented  Wheel  carries  this  Advan¬ 
tage  along  with  it,  that  without  the  Expence 
and  Trouble  of  fhifting  it  higher  or  lower 
as  Waters  rife  or  fall,  or  penning  or  dam¬ 
ming  up  the  Water,  it  will  conftantly  keep  in 
motion,  either  backwards  or  forwards  as  the 
Sets  of  the  Stream  or  Tides  vary. 

As  the  Author  has  been  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  the  Model  of  it,  with  the  Liberty 
of  defigning  it,  J  think  I  fhould  be  unjuft  to 

him 
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him,  if  I  did  not  take  an  Opportunity  of 
publifhing  its  great  Ufe. 

This  Wheel  is  fomewhat  fann’d  like  the 
Sails  of  a  WindMill,  or  rather  like  the  flying 
Wheel  of  a  Jack,  which  is  turn’d  by  the 
Smoke  of  a  Chimney  ;  the  Model  1  took 
my  Defign  from,  was  made  of  two  Slips  of 
Tin,  about  two  Inches  broad,  which  were 
refpe&ively  placed  in  a  Wormlike  Planner, 
upon  an  Axle-tree,  fo  as  to  prefep^e  an  equal 
Diftance  from  one  another  in  every  Part : 
This  Wheel,  pointing  to  the  Courfe  of  a  Ri¬ 
ver,  will  continually  keep  in  Motion,  whether 
it  lies  deep  or  (hallow  in  the  Waters,  or  as 
we  obferv’d  before,  whether  the  Tide  fees 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  firft  Defign  of  this  Wheel  was  to 
work  a  Mill  in  a  Barge,  which  might  be 
either  fix’d  in  any  Part  of  a  River,  or  moved 
from  Place  to  Place  as  Occafion  offer’d,  and 
fo  to  avoid  the  unneceflary  Expence  of 
Dams,  which  hinder  Navigation;  it  likewise 
appears  to  me  to  be  ufefui  in  any  Breach 
made  by  the  too  great  Over  flux  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  for  by  the  fame  Force  of  Water  which 
turns  it  upon  coming  in  of  Tides,  it  would 
retutn  back  a  great  Part,  by  means  of  an 
Engine  rightly  fram’d  to  its  Motions,  and 
when  the  back  Waters  had  the  power  on 
their  fide,  it  would  not  only  move  by  their 
Direction,  but  by  means  of  the  Engine  it 
works,  carry  over  any  Bank  an  extraordinary 
Quantity  of  Water,  befides  what  would  re¬ 
turn  by  the  Breach  upon  the  Fall  of  the  Tides. 
The  Axle-tree  is  of  one  continued  Piece, 
teaching  feme  Diftance  beyond  the  Wheel, 
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and  a&ing  as  a  Worm  or  Screw,  works  upon 
a  Counter  Wheel;  but  I  fhall  fay  no  more  at 
prefent  of  this  Invention,  the  curious  Inven¬ 
tor  may  better  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  fhall  infert  a  Letter  I  have  receiv’d  from  the 
Author,  which  relates  to  the  Ufes  of  this  new 
Water- ^ W  heel,  which  I  fhall  give  my  Reader 
in  his  own  Words. 

To  Mr.  Bradley. 

SIR, 

T  Prefume  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  you 

forpe  fmall  Account  of  the  Conveniences 
and  Ufefulnefs  of  my  Water  Wheel,  beyond 
other  Water  Wheels, 

Firft,  That  navigable  Rivers  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  ftopt  by  penning  up  the  Water* 
as  is  requir’d  for  all  Water-Mills  now  made 
ufe  of;  therefore  fuch  Mills  are  not  ufeful 
therein:  But  my  Wheel  requires  no  penning 
op  the  Water,  but  may  be  fet  between  two 
Barges,  or  other  wife  fixt  to  the  Ground,  and 
is  never  interrupted  by  back  Water,  but  the 
deeper  it  lieth  in  the  Water,  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  it  ads,  and  according  as  the  Velocity 
of  the  Stream  is,  fo  may  the  Wheel  be  pro¬ 
portion’d,  either  for  Power  or  Speed. 

Secondly,  As  there  are  many  Rivers  which 
have  quick  Currents,  but  will  not  admit  of 
penning  up  its  Heads  of  Water,  by  reafon  it 
may  endanger  over-flowing  the  Lands  adja¬ 
cent,  and  alfo  the  ere&ing  Mills  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive;  but  my  Wheel  requiring  neither  pen¬ 
ping  up,  or  fuch  expenfive  Foundations,  is 
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undoubtedly  much  preferable  to  all  others; 

Thirdly ,  My  Wheel  is  equally  ufeful,  at  the 
Tail  of  other  Mills,  where  the  Water  is 
deep  :  for  Inftance,  at  the  Mill  which  is  on 
Hackney  River,  to  ferve  that  Town  with 
Water  where  they  have  penn’d  up  the  Water, 
and  interrupted  the  Navigation,  to  the  great 
Trouble  and  Damage  of  fuch  who  trade 
that  Way  ;  and  at  the  Tail  of  that  Mill  is 
deep  Water,  my  Wheel  would  perform  more 
Work  than  the  firft  Mill  doth  :  And  alfo  at 
the  Temfk  Mills,  the  fame  may  be  done 
without  the  lead:  Interruption  to  them  now 
in  Ufe. 

SIR ,  I  think  the  Conveniences  above- 
mentioned  are  fufficient  to  fhew  my  Wheel 
to  be  worthy  Notice;  and  upon  any  Occa- 
fion  I  (hall  be  ready  and  able  to  demonftrate, 
that  ail  I  have  laid  of  it  is  Fad. 

1  am,  SIR ,  Tours , 

W.  HARDING. 


F/g.  III.  reprefents  thisW'heel  length  Ways; 
Fig .  IV.  the  Front  View,  and  Fig  V.  a  diffe¬ 
rent  View  of  its  Fanns  lengthways,  with  the 
Manner  how  the  Screw  on  the  Axle-Tree 
turns  the  Counter  Wheel. 

As  this  Wheel  is  not  only  ufeful  for  Water- 
Works  and  Mills,  but  for  draining  of  Lands, 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  of  fuch 
Grounds  efpecially,  as  have  been  overflowed 
by  the  Salt  Water,  and  of  the  proper  Means 
tp  be  ufed  for  bringing  them  into  an  health- 
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fill  Condition,  for  the  Growth  of  fuch  Vege- 
tables  as  may  be  beft  cultivated  upon  them  ; 
for  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  notwithdanding 
Salt  is  often  ufed  to  enrich  Land,  yet  where 
the  Land  has  been  glutted  with  it,  as  it  muft  be 
where  the  Salt  Water  has  covered  it  for  a 
Year  or  more,  it’s  vegetative  Quality  is  poi- 
fon’d,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  Growth  of 
Plants :  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  ufe  proper 
Means  for  the  fretting  fuch  Land,  and  un¬ 
burdening  it  of  its  too  great  Saltnefs ;  which 
Experience  tells  us,  may  be  done  by  feveral 
Means,  viz,,  by  turning  frett  Water  over  it 
Three  or  Four  Times,  or  by  a  certain  Me¬ 
thod  of  Ploughing  it  at  fuch  Seafons,  when 
the  Sun  gives  us  its  mod  ardent  Heat;  which 
Ploughings  difpofe  theGround  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  Sun  has  full  Power  to  bring  the  Salts 
to  the  Surface,  from  whence  they  may  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  at  an  eafy  Rate,  and  be  made  to  ren¬ 
der  an  extraordinary  Profit,  as  I  ftall  explain 
hereafter.  But  even  when  the  Ground  is 
thus  re&ified,  it  is  neceflary  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  Plants  proper  for  it ;  for  fome  Places 
will  yet  require  Plants  which  naturally  imbibe 
great  Quantities  of  Salt,  and  others  of  fuch 
Grounds  mud  fird  be  prepared  by  certain 
Plants,  which,  tho’  their  Crops  will  not  yield 
much  at  the  Markets,  yet  their  Attes  will  be 
ufeful  in  many  Cafes,  and  the  Manner  of  their 
Growth  will  be  fuch  as  will  render  the  Soil 
mellow,  and  prepare  it  for  profitable  Crops. 
In  this  Cafe  particularly,  let  me  advife,  that 
the  Land  Owners  be  not  too  hady  in  fowing 
of  Corn, 'or  thofe  advantageous  Grains  which 
are  cultivated  near  them,  where  fuch  Drown- 
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ing  has  not  been  ;  there  muft  be  feme  Time 
allowed  for  their  overflow’d  Lands  to  reco¬ 
ver  themfelves  ;  and  the  very  preparing  them, 
if  it  is  well  manag’d,  will  carry  Profit  enough 
with  it.  The  Lands  about  Dagenham  are  of 
the  Kind  I  fpeak  of;  an  Account  of  which,  and 
the  Method  of  improving  them,  I  have  now* 
by  me,  and  (hall  readily  communicate  to  fuch 
Perfons  as  are  willing  to  follow  the  Methods 
I  preferibe :  For  it  has  been  a  Rule  which  I 
would  ever  obferve,  to  found  all  my  Studies 
upon  Experience,  tho’  it  happens  fometimes 
to  be  very  expenfive  ;  however,  there  is  in¬ 
deed  a  great  Pleafure  in  making  now  and 
then  an  ufeful  Difcovery  •  but  the  Tryals  are 
attended  with  fo  many  Uncertainties,  that 
without  the  Inventions  of  Ufe  pay  for  the 
Expence  of  the  others,  fuch  Studies  muft 
foon  be  at  an  End.  For  my  own  part,  i  muft 
confefs  I  have  met  with  fome  generous  En¬ 
couragement  to  purfue  the  Study  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Plants  and  Soils,  and  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Land  ;  and  I  can  at  the  fame  Time 
affirm,  that  my  own  Expences  upon  that  Oc- 
cafion  only  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  Two 
Thoufand  Pounds ;  for  I  was  perfwaded  I 
ought  not  to  mifs  any  Occafion  that  offer’d 
(tho5  never  fo  far  diftant  from  the  Place  where 
I  was)  whereby  I  might  improve  the  little 
Knowledge  I  had  before,  nor  did  I  ever  re¬ 
gard  the  Expence  which  might  bring  me  to 
it.  Befides  the  Learning  of  the  Schools,  I 
judg’d  it  neceffary  to  furvey  the  Structure  and 
Parts  of  Animal  Bodies,  and  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Frame  and  Order  of  their  Parts,  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  Reafon  and  Me- 
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thod  of  the  Circulation  of  their  Juices,  ima¬ 
gining  there  was  fome  Analogy  between  A- 
fiimals  and  the  Plants,  which  were  the  Fa¬ 
vourites  of  my  Genius;  by  the  vifible  Parts  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  I  was  direded  to  thofe 
which  had  been  fecreetly  conceal’d  in  the  o* 
ther.  This  I  got  over  pretty  well,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  prefent  at  many  Diffedions  of  Hut 
man  and  other  Animal  Bodies,  and  compa¬ 
ring  their  Anatomy  with  the  Anatomy  of 
Plants;  but  then  I  found  it  neceflary  to  in¬ 
form  my  felf  of  the  natural  Food  of  every 
diftind  Species  among  Animals,  and  how 
much  Difference  of  Climate  concern’d  their 
Welfare  ;  which  led  me  to  a  numerous  and 
expenfive  Correfpondence,  by  which  means 
I  reap’d  many  good  Inftrudions,  and  learnt 
how  ufeful  it  would  be  to  my  Studies  to  fee 
a  Courfe  or  two  of  Chymiftry,  that  thereby 
I  might  difcover  the  feveral  Qualities  in 
Earths  and  Minerals,  and  give  the  Analyfis 
of  the  feveral  Plants  nourifh’d  by  their 
Means;  from  whence  I  might  judge  with 
more  Certainty,  on  any  particular  Occafion, 
what  Soil  would  be  mod  proper  for  any  di- 
ftind  kind  of  Vegetable.  This  brought  me 
to  many  make  Experiments,  which  had  their 
lhare  of  Expence;  and  the  great  Number  of 
curious  and  valuable  Plants,  which  I  colled- 
ed  from  the  mod  noted  Parts  of  the  known 
World,  exceeded  the  Charge  1  had  been  at  in 
all  the  other  Branches  of  my  Studies;  for  to 
know  fomething  of  Anatomy  and  Chymiftry, 
to  view  the  State  of  Vegetables  abroad,  and 
to  receive  good  Inftrudions  from  my  Cor- 
refpondents,  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
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Ufe  I  intended,  without  a  good  Number  of 
Materials  to  work  upon.  Thus  having  a* 
mafs’d  a  number  of  Curiofities,  which  rival’d 
the  mod  valuable  Colle&ions  in  England ,  of 
the  fame  Nature,  I  began  to  frame  a  Courfe 
of  Experiments  in  Husbandry  and  Garden¬ 
ings  and  from  the  great  Fund  of  Matter  I 
had  to  work  upon,  now  and  then  hit  upon 
fome  Improvements  which  had  never  before 
been  thought  on,-  out  of  which  I  had  began 
to  colled  and  place  in  Order  fuch  as  might 
be  ufeful,  and  ferve  as  Examples  for  the  Pra- 
dice  and  Advantage  of  the  Publick  :  But  Af¬ 
fairs  of  another  kind  hinder’d  me  from  pro3 
fecuting  this  Defign,  or  by  this  Time  I 
might  have  been  able  to  have  fbewn  in  Pra- 
dice  above  an  Hundred  new  and  inftrudive 
Rules.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  this 
Relation,  becaufe  thofe  who  ftudy  the  Arts 
of  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  fhould  know 
that  there  is  required  the  Aftlftance  of  thofe 
Sciences,  which  at  prefent  make  the  greateft 
Figure  in  the  World;  and  that  Men  of  that 
Bufinefs,  who  are  well  skill’d  in  their  Profef- 
fion,  may  be  rank’d  with  great  Philofophers, 
and  deferve  Honour,  rather  than  what  the 
generality  of  Gardeners  commonly  meet  with 
from  the  Publick:  But  indeed  we  ought  to 
obferve  this  by  the  by,  that  every  profefs’d 
Gardener  has  not  the  fame  Right  of  Refped 
as  another;  fome  are  excellent,  others  are 
not  fo. 

Again,  in  what  I  have  mention’d,  it  may 
be  obferv’d  how  neceftary  it  is,  that  thofe  who 
ftudy  either  the  Improvement  of  Gardening 
or  Husbandry,  Should  fearch  into  the  Rules 
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and  Order  of  Nature ;  and  that  there  is  no 
Study  too  high  for  them  to  undertake,  if  they 
would  illuftrate  their  Practice,  or  make  it 
gainful  or  honourable  to  them:  But  my  Aim 
being  general,  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
tiniverfa!  Knowledge,  my  Method  was  new, 
and  therefore  was  more  expenftve,  than  it 
need  be  to  others ;  the  Students  in  Garden¬ 
ing  may  now  inform  themfelves  at  a  much 
cheaper  Rate  than  I  did.  It  would  furely  be 
much  to  their  Advantage,  was  there  a  Gar¬ 
den  cre&cd  at  the  publick  Expence,  or  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  the  Undertaker  fhould  not  be  a 
Loofer,  wherein  every  Experiment  already 
difcover’d  fhould  be  expofed  and  explain’d  in 
due  Order  ;  and  from  Time  to  Time  as  o- 
ther  new  Difcoveries  happen’d  to  be  made, 
they  fhould  be  cplleded  and  added  to  the 
reft  for  general  Inftfubh'on.  I  fhould  be  ready 
for  my  Part  always  to  aflift  in  fuch  an  ufe- 
ful  Defign;  and  if  any  Noblemen  or  Gentle¬ 
men  are  willing  to  contribute  to  fuch  an  Un¬ 
dertaking,  and  will  be  pleafed  to  fend  their 
Thoughts  of  it  dire&ed  to  me  at  the  Pub-® 
lifher’s  of  thefe  Papers,!  fhall  take  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  informing  them,  from  Time  to 
Time,  what  Encouragement  it  meets  with. 

The  Method  I  would  prefcribe  for  fuch  a 
Garden  is  as  follows. 

i(l>  That  there  fhould  be  Specimens  colle¬ 
cted  of  every  Kind  of  Soil  to  be  found  in 
Britain  •  with  Accounts,  if  poflible,  of  all 
the  Plants  growing  wild,  or  naturally  up¬ 
on  them. 

^  idly.  That  the  feveral  Methods  of  produ¬ 
cing  Artificial  Heat  fhould  be  there  pra&i- 

fed* 
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fed,  fo  that  the  different  Climates  might 
be  imitated. 

idly.  That  there  fhould  he  Models  of 
every  kind  of  ufeful  Carriage,  Plough,  or 
fuch  Inftruments  as  are  now  in  Ufe,  or 
may  be  invented,  for  eafy  Conveyance  of 
thofe  Things  neceflary  for  the  Ufe  of  Far¬ 
ming,  or  Opening  or  Turning  up  of  Ground. 

4 thly.  That  there  be  Models  of  all  the 
Contrivances  for  railing  and  forcing  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  for  draining  of  Grounds. 

<ythly.  That  there  be  Examples,  as  many 
as  pofEbie,  of  fuch  foreign  Plants  as  will 
fland  abroad  in  our  Clime ;  and  a  conftant 
Correfpondence  kept  with  Traders  in  thofe 
Parts  which  come  neareft  our  Climate,  in 
order  to  bring  their  Plants  of  Ufe  to  be  na¬ 
turaliz’d  with  us.  1  have  already  made  fcve- 
ral  Exotick  Plants  familiar  with  us ;  the 
Caper ,  for  Example,  I  have  brought  to 
that  Perfection,  that  it  bears  Flowers  and 
Fruit  in  the  open  Air,  without  any  Shelter, 
as  well  as  it  does  about  Thou  Ion :  It  had 
often  been  cultivated  in  our  Stoves  and 
Green-houfes,  but  with  all  the  Care  ima¬ 
ginable,  did  not  bloilpm  any  where  but 
at  Badminton ,  till  1  fow’d  the  Seeds  of  it 
in  fome  old  Garden  Walls,  where  it  now* 
grows  and  flowers  every  Year,  making 
Shoots  above  a  Yard  long  in  a  Summer. 

6thly.  To  plant  Trees  at  every  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  as  has  been  pradifed  by  the 
Honourable  James  Johnfton,  Efq;  at  Twit- 
tenham ,  and  with  fome  Improvements  upon 
that  Gentleman’s  Invention. 

T  %  7 thly. 
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jthly.  To  try  every  Seafon  of  the  Year  for 
fowing  of  Corn  and  tranfplanting  it,  which 
has  been  done  by  fome  with  great  Succefs ; 
and  to  fow  and  plant  one  fort  of  Corn  in  e- 
very  kind  of  Earth,  and  in  as  many  Mix-? 
tures  as  can  be  thought  on. 

Sthly.  To  make  Experiments  for  the  Cure 
of  Diftempers  in  Plants  and  Trees,  and  for 
repairing  the  loft  Vigour  in  old  Trees,  by 
inarching  their  decaying  Branches  into  new 
Stocks;  which  I  have  experienced  to  do  won¬ 
ders,  and  1  think  am  the  fir  ft  who  invented 
that  Way. 

ythly.  To  colled  all  variegated  Plants, 
thereby  to  explain  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 
Mr.  Fairchild ,  who  has  now  upwards  of  an 
hundred  Sorts  of  ftriped  Plants,  has  fo  many 
Inftances  to  confirm  the  Sap’s  Circulation, 
in  the  Experiments  he  has  already  made  with 
them ;  this  Circulation  is  proved  beyond 
Difpute. 

lothly.  To  prepare  a  Set  of  Fruit  Trees  for 
Walls  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  be 
fafely  removed  to  any  Diftance ,  already 
prun’d  and  fpread,  and  at  any  Seafon ;  this 
I  contriv’d,  chiefly  for  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  willing  to  gain  Time,  and 
plant  their  Gardens  with  Trees  that  would 
bear  Fruit  the  firft  Year  they  were  planted. 

i  j  thly.  To  have  a  Set  of  Fruit-T rees  prun’d 
and  fpread  upon  Efpaliers,  as  they  fhould 
be  againft  Walls,  for  the  Inftrudion  of  the 
Students  in  this  Art,*  and  by  Wyers,  every 
Branch  which  is  cut  from  the  Tree  to  re¬ 
main  at  its  proper  Place  of  Growth,  that  the 
Condition  of  the  Tree  in  the  foregoing 
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Year  may  be  feen,  and  the  EfFeft  of  fuch 
pruning  may  be  obferv’d  at  the  fame  Time. 
This  is  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe,  befides 
the  different  kinds  of  pruning  required  for 
Fruits  of  different  Tribes,  as  that  Plums 
ftould  not  be  prun’d  like  Peaches,  Peaches 
like  Cherries,  Cherries  like  Pears,  &c.  alraoft 
every  different  kind  of  thefe  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  pruning  agreeable  to  their 
different  Manners  of  fhooring,  or  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Time  fuch  Shoots  take  to  put 
out  Bloffoms. 

12 thly.  To  fhew  the  different  Ways  of  ma¬ 
naging  Vines,  with  the  various  Methods 
of  pruning  them,  to  help  their  Bearing,  and 
the  early  ripening  of  their  Fruit,  either  a- 
gainfl  Walls,  Efpaliers,  or  in  the  Manner 
of  Vineyards;  which  1  aft  Method  I  have 
praciifed  with  great  Succefs  in  England ;  and 
I  rather  mention  it  here,  became  I  have 
prevail’d  on  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild ,  to  make 
a  large  Plantation  of  his  fineft  forward  forts 
of  Grapes  for  that  Ufe. 

In  a  Defign  of  this  kind,  there  might 
be  many  other  ufeful  Things  thought  on, 
which  would  be  neceffary  to  inftrnd  the 
Lovers  of  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  and 
might  be  a  Means  of  improving  our  Lands 
to  great  Advantage,  and  alfo  of  prevent¬ 
ing  many  Loftes  which  happen  daily  thro’ 
the  unadvifed  Pra&ice  of  the  Unlearned. 

One  might  add  to  this,  how  ufeful  it 
would  be  to  every  kind  of  Planting,  to 
fludy  various  Compofitions  of  vifcous  Mat¬ 
ter,  to  be  ufed  in  tranfpfanting  Trees,  and 
for  invigorating  them,  where  there  fhould 
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be  Occafion  ;  for  I  find  already,  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  fome  vifeous  Bodies  are  extreamly 
ufeful  on  mahy  Occafions. 

Among  other  Things  which  I  fhall  in- 
fert  in  this  Monthly  Treatife,  I  think  it  very 
necefiary  to  communicate  fome  ufeful  Obfer- 
vations  of  the  often  commended  Mr.  rfhoma& 
Fairchild  of  Hoxton ,  who  has  lately  furnifb’d 
me  with  fome  excellent  Diredions  for  the 
Improvement  of  Gardening;  which  the  more 
I  reafon  upon,  the  more  I  am  perfwaded  he 
is  in  the  right ;  but  his  Veracity  is  already 
as  well  known,  as  his  Skill  is  unqueflionable  : 
And  indeed  ’tis  by  converfing  with  fuch  Men 
who  have  a  true  Bent  of  Genius  to  their  Bu- 
finefs,  and  Time  and  Opportunity  for  Pra¬ 
ctice,  that  a  curious  Man  may  receive  Inftru* 
dion;  and  not  to  have  too  great  an  Opinion 
of  one’s  felf,  which  is  always  an  impregnable 
Bar  againfi  Reafon,  upon  which  the  Arts  of 
Husbandry  and  Gardening  chiefly  depend. 
Nor  indeed  are  there  any  Studies  which  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  Natural  Philofophy  than 
thefe  two,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Fairchild  very 
well  obferves,  the  Perfons  to  be  educated  in 
them  have  lefs  Opportunity  of  learning  their 
Bufinefs,  as  the  Cafe  now  is,  than  any  other 
Calling  whatever:  For,  fays  he,  when  a  Per- 
fon  fervcs  his  full  Apprenticefhip  to  either 
Gardening  or  Husbandry,  he  has  not  Op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  his  Bufinefs  at  moft  above 
feven  Times  in  feven  Years ;  but  in  other 
Aits,  the  Students  in  them  may  daily  obferve 
what  they  defire. 

In  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  the  Pradice 
of  what  is  neceffary  to  be  underflood  by  eve¬ 
ry 
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ry  one,  is  pinn’d  down  to  a  certain  Month, 
and  a  certain  fort  of  Weather,  which  mu  ft  be 
regarded,  or  it  will  not  fucceed  or  anfwer  the 
End  propofed,  if  we  are  not  pundual  in 
thofe  Points;  but  in  other  mechanical  Stu¬ 
dies,  we  may  pradife  any  Thing  at  any 
Time,  and  our  Endeavours  will  be  equally 
fuccefsful. 

The  Apprenticefhip  which  is  ferv’d  to 
Gardening  may,  to  a  good  Genius,  furni£h 
fome  neceflary  Principles,  which  more  Time, 
reafonable  Enquiry,  and  found  Practice  may 
bring  forward,  towards  the  neceffary  Quali¬ 
fications  required  in  a  Gardener  ;  or  like 
the  Learning  in  the  Schools,  improve  more 
and  more  as  the  induftrious  Students  culti¬ 
vate  their  Time  difcreetly:  And  ’tis  therefore 
in  Gardening  as  well  as  other  Philofophical 
Studies,  there  ought  to  be  proper  Academies 
ereded  for  the  better  Xnftrudion  and  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Perfons  who  intend  to  profefs 
the  Art;  then  might  every  Praditioner  be 
led  to  a  reafonable  Judgment  and  Under- 
ftanding  in  his  Calling,  and  give  the  World 
that  Satisfaction  which  would  redound  to 
his  Advantage,  and  prevent  many  Mi  (car¬ 
riages  which  now  too  often  happen. 

In  the  Reign  of  King  'James  the  Firft,  the 
fame  Thought  was  propagated  fo  far,  that 
His  Majefty  granted  a  Charter,  with  many 
Privileges,  to  the  Gardeners  in  and  near 
London ,  to  prevent  the  Utterance  of  fuch 
Goods  relating  to  Gardens,  as  were  un- 
wholefome  or  unwarrantable;  that  Charter 
being  ftill  in  full  Force,  I  have  had  it  fent 
me  by  a  Gentleman  of  Diftindion,  to  in¬ 
fers: 
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fert  as  it  was  taken  from  the  Records,  e* 
fteeming  it  will  be  of  Benefit  to  many,  who 
at  prefent  pra&ife  without  the  Knowledge 
of  it,  and  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  Lofs 
they  might  fuftain  by  vending  or  uttering 
fuch  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.  as  the  Charter  men¬ 
tions,  without  a  due  Liberty  granted  by  the 
Company  of  London  Gardeners.  I  could 
add  other  Reafons  why  the  Abftraft  of  the 
Gardeners  Charter  fhouid  appear  in  Publick  $ 
but  I  fhall  refer  my  Reader  to  the  Remarks 
which  my  Friend  has  made  upon  the  feveral 
Paragraphs,  which  I  fhall  give  in  his  own 
Words  before  I  conclude  this  Month  s  Pa¬ 
pers.  In  the  mean  while,  I  proceed  to 
Mr.  Fairchild's  Obfervations,  which  here  take 
Place  according  to  the  Time  I  have  entered 
them  in  my  Diary;  and  I  hope  my  Reader 
will  excufe  me,  if  I  do  not  in  this  Work 
obferve  fo  juft  a  Connexion  as  I  might  in 
one  of  another  kind,  as  long  as  I  give  him 
ufeful  Relations  of  Things,  gather’d  fome- 
times  from  Converfations,  Experiments,  and 
Letters  from  Perfons  of  Worth  and  Honour, 
and  fometimes  as  they  happen  to  arife  from 
my  own  Practice;  but  an  Index  may  partly 
make  amends. 

Obfervations  and  Experiments  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild ,  at  Host  on. 

*T\HE  Firft  relates  to  the  Manner  of  Build- 
ing  of  Walls  for  the  Advantage  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  but  in  particular  for  Peaches,  which 
never  thrive  well  in  Gravelly  Grounds.  Fie 
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©bfsrves  that  all  Peach-Trees  growing  in  a 
fliallow  Soil  with  a  Gravelly  Bottom,  canker 
and  decay  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  Gra» 
vel,  and  that,  becaufe  they  want  a  due  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Moifiure ;  therefore  he  advifes  that 
where  fuch  Ground  is,  the  Wall  fhould  be 
built  upon  Arches,  each  Arch  four  Foot 
wide,  and  the  Peers  between  them  two  Foot 
a~piece,  the  Top  of  the  Arches  to  be  as  high 
as  the  Surface  of  the  Border,  the  Wall  to  face 
the  South  Sun  ;  to  which  Afped  he  would 
plant  his  Peach-Trees  at  twelve  Foot  diftance, 
which  is  a  Tree  in  every  other  Arch;  and  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  fame  Wall,  to  plant 
other  Fruits  in  the  vacant  Arches:  Thus,  fays 
he,  the  Peaches  will  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sun  upon  their  Branches;  and  befides,  having 
double  the  ufnal  Liberty  of  fpreading  their 
Roots,  thole  Roots  will  partly  be  (haded? 
and  have  a  due  {hare  of  the  North  Border, 
and  Moifiure  to  nourifh  them  and  their 
Fruit;  by  which  means,  they  will  be  kept 
free  from  Cankers,  and  the  Curling  of  the 
Leaves,  which  is  commonly  a  Fore-runner  of 
Death.  Between  thefe  Peach-Trees,  on  the 
South  Side  Vines  may  be  planted. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves  that  tfhofe 
Trees  which  are  to  be  planted  on  the  North 
Side  of  the  Wall,  will  be  much  affifted  in 
their  Vigour,  and  the  forwarding  their  Fruit, 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  falling  upon  their 
Roots  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Arches. 

In  the  fame  Day’s  Conference  with  him, 
he  inform’d  me,  that  Vines  and  Hony-fuckles 
£hed  their  rough  Bark  every  three  Years;  and 
that  he  had  experienced,  it  help’d  fuch  Plants 
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to  take  away  from  them  the  rough,  black, 
ftringy  Parts  when  they  appear’d,  which  o- 
therwife,  were  they  to  be  left  on,  would 
choak  the  young  growing  Bark,  and  hurt  the 
Growth  of  the  Tree. 

Concerning  the  Generation  of  Plants,  and 
which  may  help  to  fupport  that  Opinion,  he 
obferves,  that  the  Orange-Tree  has  Male  and 
Female  Bloifoms,  the  Male  having  only  the 
Stamina  and  Apices,  with  their  Duft,  and 
the  Female  Bloifoms  a  large  divided  Piftil- 
lum.  Further  he  adds  the  Cafe  of  the  Herma¬ 
phrodite  Orange,  where  we  find  upon  the 
fame  Tree  compleat  Oranges,  compleat  Le¬ 
mons,  and  fometimes  half  an  Orange  join’d 
to  half  a  Lemon,  and  the  Orange  and  Le¬ 
mon  Fruit  quarter’d  regularly  :  And  with  this 
he  alfo  mentions  a  Vine  which  he  receiv’d 
from  the  curious  Samuel  Reynardfon ,  Efq;  of 
Hillington ,  which  in  feme  Parts  bears  Bunches 
of  Black  Grapes,  in  others  White  Grapes, 
fome  Bunches  half  Black  and  half  White 
Grapes;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  in 
many  Places  there  are  fingle  Grapes  ftrip'd 
with  Black  and  White,  which,  fays  he,  could 
in  neither  of  thefe  Cafes  happen  by  Graf- 
fing;  but  fuppofes  that  the  Duft  of  the  Male 
Flowers  of  an  Orange  impregnated  the  Fe¬ 
male  Flower  of  a  Lemon,  or  the  contrary ; 
fo  the  Grape  I  have  mention’d  feems  to  have 
been  thus  variegated  in  its  Fruit  by  the  coup¬ 
ling  of  a  White  Grape  with  a  Black  Grape, 
and  I  am  purely  of  his  Opinion. 

In  the  next  Place  he  is  now  pra&ifing  fe- 
veral  Experiments  to  give  us  father  Proofs 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Plants:  We 
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have  already  obferv’d,  that  by  Budding  or 
Inoculating  the  ftrip’d  JdTamine  upon  the 
common  fort,  we  fhall  find  Rudiments  of 
that  Stripe  communicate  it  felf  to  many  Parts 
of  the  Tree,  even  ten  or  twelve  Foot  di- 
ftant  from  the  Bud;  which  makes  it  plain 
enough,  that  Juices  circulate  in  Plants:  But 
Mr.  Fairchild  is  now  going  farther  in  the 
Proof,  by  Grafting  the  Brazil  Jeftamine  uppn 
the  edged  Leaf  Common  Jeifamine,  and  ma¬ 
king  that  become  variegated,  and  has  like- 
wife  grafted  the  ftrip’d  fpurge  Laurel  upon 
the  Mezereon,  which  grows  very  well ;  but 
as  it  is  the  firft  Year,  we  are  yet  to  exped  the 
Event:  If  this  fucceeds  as  I  exped,  l  (hall 
then  be  particular  of  the  Ufe  of  this  Difco- 
very  of  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants, 
which  will  open  a  new  Scene  as  admirable 
as  it  will  be  generally  beneficial,  and  greatly 
improve  the  Arts  of  Husbandry  and  Gar¬ 
dening. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  my  Reader  a  View 
of  the  Encouragement  given  to  the  Society 
of  Gardeners,  in  a  Charter  granted  them  by 
King  James  the  Firft;  where  we  fhall  find, 
befides  many  Privileges  granted  to  that 
Company,  how  much  that  Prince  encouraged 
Arts  that  might  be  of  Publick  Benefit. 

i  j 
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To  Mr.  Bradley,  Fellow  oj  the 
Royal  Society. 

SIR, 

T  Have  had  a  mind  fome  Time  flnce  to  print 
an  Abftradt  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the 
Gardeners  of  London ;  but  as  1  obferve  in  the 
News,  that  you  invite  the  Lovers  of  that 
Profeffion  to  fend  you  fuch  Matter  as  may 
be  advantageous  to  Gardeners,  I  think  you 
may  do  them  Service  in  puhlilhing  it,  and  if 
you  think  proper,  may  add  the  Remarks  I 
have  made,  but  i  leave  that  to  your  felf;  The 
Charter  begins  thus. 


AMES,  by  the  Grace  of  God ,  King  of  Eng- 
c  land,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland*  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  See.  Whevecte  divers  and 
fundry  Per  fans  inhabiting  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  fix  Miles  (  empafs  thereof ,  have 
continually  taken  upon  them  to  ufe  and  praflife 
'  the  'Trade,  Craft  or  My  [levy  of  Gardening >  Plant - 
ingy  G raffing,  Setting ,  Sowing ,  Cutting ,  Ar¬ 
bour  ing,  Rocking ,  Mounting ,  Covering ,  Fen¬ 
cing  and  Removing  of  Plants ,  Herbs ,  Seeds , 
Fruits ,  Trees ,  Stocks ,  Sets ,  and  of  contriving 
the  Conveyances  to  the  fame  belonging ,  being 
therein  Ignorant  and  Unskilful ,  having  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  faid  Trade  or  My  fiery ;  and 
whereas  the  faid  Perfons  have  alfo  daily 
fold  and  Fet  unto  our  loving  Subjects,  into 
Xu n dry  the  Parts  of  our  Dominions  and 
Countries,  dead  and  corrupt  Plants,  Seeds* 
Stocks,  and  Trees,  to  the  great  Deceit  and 
Lofs  of  our  faid  Subje&s:  For  Redrefs  and 
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s  Prevention  of  which  Deceits  and  Wrongs,  we 
€  did  by  our  Letters  Patents,  in  the  Third  Year 
i  of  our  Reign  over  this  our  Kingdom,  grant 
c  to  the  Gardeners,  then  inhabiting  in  London , 
c  and  within  fix  Miles  of  the  faid  City,  that 
c  they  fhould  be  one  Body-Corporate,  by 

*  the  Name  of  M after,  Wardens,  Afiiftants, 

*  and  Commonalty  of  the  Company  of  Gar- 
‘  deners  of  London ,  and  did  thereby  give  un- 
c  to  them  divers  Powers  and  Privileges,  as 
c  by  our  faid  Letters  Patents  appeareth ;  and 
c  whereas  we  are  credibly  inform’d  that  there 
g  are  certain  Defers,  Queftions,  and  Doubts 
c  found  and  arifen  in  and  upon  our  faid  Letv 
5  ters  Patents,  whereby  the  Publick  Good 

*  and  Profit  of  the  faid  Company  is  much 

*  hindered,  and  the  Abufes  aforefaid  ftill  con-' 
?  tinued  ;  which  Company  of  Gardeners  have 

*  hereupon  made  their  humble  Petition  unto 

*  us,  that  we  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
‘  renew  the  faid  Letters  Patents  with  Amend* 

*  ment  of  thofe  Defe&s,  and  with  fhch  other 
€  neceftary  Additions  and  Alterations  as  we 
5  fhall  think  moft  fit  and  convenient.  Know 
f  ye,  &c» 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  Charter  was 
granted  at  a  Time  when  the  Buildings  in 
and  near  the  City  of  London,  were  not  half 
fo  many  as  they  are  at  this  Day ;  there  were 
then  many  Intervals  between  the  feveral 
Houfes  in  London  and  IVeftminfler ,  and  other 
Places,  which  at  prefeat  are  join’d  with  the 
City.  Within  the  Memory  of  Men  now  li¬ 
ving,  Somerfet-Houfe,  and  the  Buildings  there¬ 
abouts,  were  filled  Gountry-houfes,  and  the 
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open  Places  about  them  were  employ’d  in 
Gardens  for  Profit;  and  many  Parts  now 
within  the  City  and  Liberties,  were  then  in 
the  Poffeffion  of  Working  Gardeners,  who  were 
at  that  Time  enough  in  Number,  and  em¬ 
ploy’d  Ground  enough  to  furnifh  the  Town 
with  Garden  Neceffaries,  for  then  there  were 
few  Herbs  ufed  at  the  Table  with  regard  to 
what  there  are  now ;  but  the  Succefs  which 
thofe  regular  Gardeners  met  with  at  that 
Time,  encouraged  many  others  to  fet  up  and 
profefs  the  fame  Calling  near  London,  who  fo 
unskilfully  went  to  work,  that  many  Abufes 
were  committed,  and  the  Subject  was  injured 
by  them  ;  the  Gentry  and  Nobility  loll  the 
Certainty  and  Advantage  of  their  Defigns, 
by  employing  Perfons  of  no  Experience;  and 
therefore  it  was  propofed  that  the  London 
Gardeners,  who  were  profefs *d  Men,  fiiould 
become  a  Body,  and  infped  the  Worth  of 
others  who  pretended  to  pradife  without 
Knowledge,  or  Ihould  offer  to  invade  their 
Cuftoms.  In  the  fame  King’s  Time,  I  am 
inform’d,  there  was  an  Academy  eftablifh’d 
in  Scotland,  for  the  Improvement  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  which  fome  Perfons  of  that  Country  tell 
me  is  continued  and  upheld  to  this  Day, 
which  has  the  Privilege  of  examining  every 
Perfon  concern’d  in  that  Bufinefs,  and  of  al¬ 
lowing  or  difallowing  their  Pradice,  as  the 
Profcffors  find  the  Perfons  examin’d  are  more 
or  lefs  capable  of  ading  as  Gardeners ;  and 
moreover  it  is  faid,  that  this  Society  didate 
to  the  Students  in  this  Art,  at  fixt  Times, 
fuch  Rules  as  they  are  to  follow,  and  reafon 
in  Publicjs  with  them  upon  every  ufeful  SubJ 
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je&  in  Gardening:  And  I  wi(h  there  was  the 
fame  Opportunity  of  improving  the  young 
Gardeners  with  us ;  for  Conversation  pro¬ 
motes  Experience,  and  Experience  leads  us 
to  Perfe&ion. 

But  as  the  Company  of  Gardeners  were 
eflablifh’d  by  Charter  in  England,  in  the 
Third  Year  of  King  James  the  Firli,  the  faid 
Company  ,  were  afterwards  forced  to  folicic 
an  additional  Power,  as  we  may  obferve  they 
obtain’d  in  their  prefent  Charter,*  yet  as  the 
Town  encreas’d  in  its  Buildings,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  invaded  by  many  who  called  them- 
(elves  Gardeners,  and  had  not  the  Privilege 
of  their  Charter;  for  (till  as  the  Town  en¬ 
creas’d  in  Buildings,  there  was  more  Profit 
for  thole  who  came  to  Market,  as  there 
mull  neceffarily  be  more  Inhabitants;  and 
thro*  the  unskilful  Practice  of  many  who 
brought  unhealthful  Herbs  to  London  at  that 
Time,  I  am  told  there  was  a  Proclamation 
iflued  out  by  King  Charles  the  Firff,  directing 
all  Magiftrates  to  aflifl  the  faid  Company  in 
the  Execution  of  the  Powers  granted  them  in 
their  Charter,  or  ro  that  purpofe :  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  there  was  then  a  Proclamation 
very  much  in  their  Favour. 

I  cannot  however  leave  this  Article  with¬ 
out  remarking  two  Things  ;  the  Firff  is,  that 
mod  of  the  large  Muiberry-trees,  which  we 
find  in  or  near  London  or  Wtjiminjler,  were 
planted  in  King  James  the  Firft’s  Reign,  on 
account  of  efiablifbing  the  Manufacture  of 
Silk ;  that  Prince  having  written  a  Letter  to 
the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the  feveral  Shires 
of  England  for  the  increafing  of  Mulberry- 
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trees,  and  the  Breeding  of  Silk-worms,  which 
was  then  thought  would  add  Riches  to  our 
Nation  ;  and  was  it  now  fet  heartily  about, 
it  might  certainly  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
Publick,  and  employ  a  great  many  Hands 
which  are  now  idle.  The  Letter  contains  an 
excellent  Ldfon  to  the  Lovers  of  their  Count 
try,  and  is  as  follows. 

James  Rex. 

Right  *Tvufly  and  Well-beloved ,  we  Greet  you  weU, 

TT  is  a  principal  Part  of  that  Chtiftian  Care, 
which  appertained  to  Soveraignty,  to  en¬ 
deavour  by  all  Means  poffible,  as  well  to  be¬ 
get,  as  to  encreafe  among  their  People,  the 
Knowledge  and  Pra&ice  of  all  Arts  and 
Trades,  whereby  they  may  be  both  weaned 
from  Idlenefs,  and  the  Enormities  thereof 
which  are  infinite,  and  exercifed  in  fuch  In- 
duffries  and  Labours  as  are  accompanied  with 
evident  Hopes,  not  only  of  preserving  Peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Shame  and  Grief  of  Penury, 
but  alio  railing  and  increafing  them  in  Wealth 
and  Abundance,  the  Scope  which  every  free¬ 
born  Spirit  aimed  at,  not  in  regard  of  him- 
felf  only,  and  the  Eafe  which  a  plentiful  E* 
ftate  bringeth  to  every  one  in  His  particular, 
but  alfo  in  regard  of  the  Honour  to  their 
Native  Country,  whofe  Commendations  is 
no  way  more  fet  forth  than  in  the  People’s 
Aciivends  and  Induflry.  The  Confideration 
whereof  having  of  late  occupied  our  Mind, 
who  always  eikem  our  Peoples  Good,  our 
■  •*  neceflary 
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necefiary  Contemplations :  We  have  con¬ 
ceiv’d  as  well  by  the  Difcourfe  of  our  own 
Reafon,  as  by  Information  gathered  from  o- 
thers,  that  the  making  of  Silk  might  as  well 
be  effeded  here  as  it  is  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France ,  where  the  fame  hath  of  late  Years 
been  put  in  Pradice;  for  neither  is  the  Cli¬ 
mate  of  this  Ifle  fo  far  diftind:  or  different 
in  Condition  from  that  Country,  efpecially 
from  the  hither  Parts  thereof,  but  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  thofe  Things,  which  by  In- 
duflry  profper  there,  may  by  like  Induftry 
ufed  here  have  like  Succefs;  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  Perfons,  who  for  their  Pleafure  have 
bred  of  thofe  Worms,  have  found  no  Expe¬ 
rience  to  the  contrary,  but  that  they  may  be 
nourifh’d  and  maintain’d  here,  if  Provision 
were  made  for  planting  of  Mulberry-trees, 
whofe  Leaves  are  the  Food  of  the  Worms ; 
and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  hereby 
to  let  you  underfland,  that  altho’  in  fuffering 
this  Invention  to  take  Place,  we  do  (hew  our 
felf  fomewhat  an  Adverfary  to  our  Profit, 
which  is  the  Matter  of  our  Cuftoms;  for  Silk 
brought  from  beyond  the  Seas  will  receive 
fome  Diminution :  Neverthelefs,  when  there 
is  a  Qudiion  of  fo  great  and  publick  Utility 
to  come  to  our  Kingdom  and  Subjeds  in 
general  ;  and  whereby  (befides  Multitudes 
of  People  of  both  Sexes,  and  all  Ages)  fuch 
as  in  regard  of  Impotency,  are  unfit  for  other 
Labour,  may  be  fet  on  Work,  comforted  and 
reliev’d  ;  we  are  content  that  our  private  Be¬ 
nefit  fhall  give  Way  to  the  Publick  :  And 
therefore  being  per  (Waded  that  no  well-affe- 
ded  Subjed  will  refufe  to  put  his  helping 
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Hand  to  fuch  a  Work  as  can  have  no  other 
private  End  in  us,  but  the  Defire  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Feople  ;  we  have  thought  good 
in  this  Form  only  to  require  you  (as  a  Per- 
fon  of  greateft  Authority  in  that  County, 
and  from  whom  the  Generality  may  re¬ 
ceive  Notice  of  our  Pleafure ,  with  more 
Conv-eniericy  than  otherwife)  to  take  Gcca- 
fion,  either  at  the  Quarter-Seffions,  or  at 
force  other  publick  Place  of  Meeting,  to 
perfwa.de  and  require  fuch  as  are  of  Abi¬ 
lity  (without  dcfcending  to  trouble  the 
Poor,  for  whom  we  feek  to  provide)  to 
buy  and  d ifiribut e  in  that  County  the 
Number  of  Ten  Thousand  Mulberry  Plants, 
which  fhall  be  deliver’d  to  them  at  our 
City  of,  &c.  at  the  Fvate  of  Three  Far¬ 
things  the  Plant;  or  at  Six  Shillings  the 
Hundred ,  containing  Five  Score  Plants. 
And  becaufe  the  buying  of  the  faid  Plants 
at  this  Rate  may  at  the  firft  feem  charge¬ 
able  to  our  faid  Subjects,  (whom  we 
would  be  loth  to  burden)  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  order  that  in  March ,  or  April  next, 
there  /hail  be  deliver’d  at  the  faid  Place 
a  good  Quantity  of  Mulberry-Seeds,  there 
to  be  fold  to  fuch  as  will  buy  them  ;  by 
means  whereof  the  faid  Plants  will  be 
deliver’d  at  a  fmaller  Rate  than  they  can 
be  aflorded  >  being  carried  from  hence : 
Having  refolv’4  alfo  in  the  mean  Time, 
that  there  (ball  be  publifh’d  in  Print  a 
plain  lnftru£tion  and  Dire&ion,  both  for 
the  Increasing  of  the  faid  Mulberry  trees, 
the  Breeding  of  the  Silk-Worms,  and  all 
other  Things  needful  to  be  underflood  for 
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£he  perfecting  of  a  Work,  every  way  fo  x 
commendable  and  profitable  ,  as  well  to 
the  Planter  5  as  to  thole  that  fball  ufc 
the  Trade.  Having  now  made  known  tin* 
to  yon  the  Motives  as  they  (land  with 
the  publick  Good,  wherein  every  Man  is 
interefted,  becaufe  we  know  how  much  the 
Example  of  our  own  Deputy  Lieutenant 
and  Juflices  will  further  this  Caufe,  if  you 
and  other  your  Neighbours  will  be  content 
to  take  fome  good  Quantities  hereof  to  di- 
ftribute  upon  your  own  Lands,  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  acknowledge  thus  much  more  in  this 
Direction  of  ours,  that  all  Things  of  this 
Nature  tending  to  Plantations,  Increafe  of 
Science,  and  Works  of  Indudry,  are  Things 
fo  naturally  plcadng  to  our  own  Difpofition, 
as  we  fhall  take  it  for  an  Argument  of 
extraordinary  Affe&ion  towards  our  Perfon  , 
befides  the  judgment  we  fhall  make  of  the 
good  Difpofitions  in  all  thofe  that  fhall  ex- 
prefs  in  any  Kind  their  ready  Minds  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  fame;  and  fhall  efteem  that  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  fame,  they  feek  to  further  our 
Honour  and  Contentment,  (having  feen  in 
few  Years  pad,  that  our  Brother  the  French 
King  hath,  fmce  his  coming  to  the  Crown, 
both  began  and  brought  to  Perfection  the 
making  of  Silks  in  his  Country,  where  he 
hath  won  to  himfelf  Honour,  and  to  his 
Subjects  a  marvellous  Increafe  of  Wealth) 
would  account  it  no  little  Happinefs  to  us, 
if  the  fame  Work  which  we  began  among 
our  People  with  no  lefs  Zeal  to  their  Good 
(than  any  Prince  can  have  to  theirs)  might 
in  our  Time  produce  the  Fruits  which  there 
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It  hath  done:  Wherefore  we  nothing  doubt, 
but  ours  will  be  found  as  tradable  and  apt  to 
further  their  own  Good,  now  the  way  is  View¬ 
ed  them  by  us  their  Sovereign,  as  thofe  of 
France  have  been  to  conform  themfelves 
to  the  Diredion  of  their  King.  Given 
under  our  Signet  at  our  Palace  of  Weft- 
minfter ,  the  Sixteenth  of  November ,  in  the 
Sixth  Year  of  England ,  France ,  and  Ire- 
land ,  and  of  Scotland  the  Two  and  Fortieth. 

This  Letter  had  lo  good  an  Effed , 
that  feveral  People  began  to  propagate 
Silk-worms  j  but  for  want  of  good  Order 
among  them,  their  Labours  came  to  little. 
The  other  Obfervation  is,  that  before  the 
Buildings  in  London  and  We  ft  min  ft  er  became 
.  contiguous,  Rofes  would  bloffom  in  London  ; 
but  fince  the  burning  of  Nevicaftle  Coal,  and 
the  vaft  Increafe  of  Building,  we  find  by  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  moft  open  Parts  of  the  Town, 
they  will  not  thrive  enough  to  bloffom. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Gardeners  Charter  runs  thus; 

cHTH  AT  from  henceforth  all  fuch  Per- 
c  fon  or  Perfons  as  now  are  Freemen 

■  of  the  faid  Company  of  Gardeners,  and 
4  all  other  Ferfon  or  Perfons  to  be  ad- 
c  mitted  into  the  faid  Company  according 
4  to  the  Provifions  in  thefe  Prefents  ex- 
4  preffed ,  and  which  are  or  fhall  be  in- 
G  habiting  in  London ,  or  within  Six  Miles 
4  about  the  faid  City  only,  and  none  o- 

■  ther,  fhall  be  one  Body  Corporate  and  Poli- 
p  tick  in  Deed  and  in  Name,  by  the  Name 

■  of  Mailer,  Wardens,  Afliflants,  and  Com- 
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c  monalty  of  the  Company  of  Gardeners  of 
c  London ,  &c.  and  that  by  the  fame  Name 
f  they  (hall  have  perpetual  Succeffion,  &c. 

Then  after  a  formal  Set  of  Words,  we  find 
full  Power  and  Authority  is  given  them  to 
have  a  Publick  Seal  to  be  alter’d  at  their 
Pleafure,  and  that  the  Company  may  purchafe 
Lands,  &c.  and  the  Wednesday  in  Whitfon- 
Week  every  Year  they  are  to  *  Nominate,  E- 
c  led  Chufe  and  Swear  one  Matter,  two 

*  Wardens,  and  four  and  twenty  Afiiil- 

*  ants,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  faid  Com- 
c  pany  of  Gardeners,  who  (hall  Order,  Rule 

*  and  Govern  the  faid  Corporation. 

It  is  then  faid  that, 

c  It  fiiall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
c  the  Matter,  Wardens  and  Affittants  for 

*  the  Time  being,  or  the  greater  Part  of 

*  them,  to  admit  into  the  faid  Company 

*  fuch  Perfon  or  Perfons  as  they  in  their 
c  Difcretion  fhall  think  meet  ;  and  they 
€  have  alfo  a  Power  to  take  and  keep  as 
c  their  Apprentice  or  Apprentices,  all  and 
‘  every  fuch  Perfon  or  Perfons  as  will  bind 

c  themfelves  Apprentice  or  Apprentices  for  r 
c  the  Term  of  Seven  Years  and  upwards. 

N.  B.  The  Place  of  Meeting  at  prefent 
of  the  Company  of  Gardeners  is  in  the 
Irijb  Chamber,  Guild-Hall ,  where  fuch  Per¬ 
fons  (as  I  am  inform’d)  who  apply  to  them 
may  be  admitted,  provided  they  are  duly 
qualified  to  exercife  the  Art  of  Gardening, 
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€  And  further  we  will,  and  by  thefe  Pre« 
c  fents  for  us ,  our  Heirs  and  Succeffors, 
«  do  flraightly  prohibite  and  forbid  that 

*  no  Perfon  or  Perfons  whatfoever,  inhabi- 

<  ting  within  the  Paid  City  of  London ,  or 
«  the  Liberties  thereof,  or  within  Six  Miles 
‘  Compafs  of  the  fame  City,  do  at  any 

*  Time  hereafter  ufe  or  exercife  the  Art 
c  or  My  fiery  of  Gardening  within  the  Paid 

City  of  London >  or  the  Liberties  thereof, 

*  or  without  the  fame  within  Six  Miles 

*  Compafs  of  the  fame  City,  either  in  Places 
r  Privileged ,  or  not  Privileged ,  what- 

*  foever,  without  the  Licenfe  and  Confent 
e  of  the  Mafier,  Wardens  and  Afiiftants  of 
1  the  faid  Company  for  the  Time  being, 
€  or  the  more  Part  of  them,  thereunto  firft 

*  had  and  obtained,  other  than  fuch  of  our 
«  Subjedb  as  fhall  Garden  for  their  own 
«  Houfhold  and  private  Spending;  and  that 
t  no  Perfon  nor  Perfons  being  not  admit- 
«  ted  of  the  faid  Company,  and  dwelling 
«  above  the  fpace  of  Six  Miles  from  the  faid 
«  City  of  London ,  fhall  from  henceforth  fell 
«  or  put  to  fide,  or  offer  to  put  to  fale,  any 
«  Plants ,  Kerbs,  Roots,  Seeds,  Trees, 

<  Stocks,  Slips,  Sets,  Flowers,  or  other 
«  Things  ufually  fold  by  Gardeners,  within 
«  the  City  of  London  or  within  Six  Miles 
«  of  the  faid  City,  but  only  in  and  at  fuch 
c  accufiomed  Times  and  Places  as  the  Foreign 
e  Raker  and  other  Foreigners,  being  not  free 
c  of  our  faid  City,  ufe  to  do  with  their  Bread 

*  or  other  Victuals ;  and  then  alfo  (ball  depart 
c  the  faid  Places  or  Markets  with  their  faid 
c  Goods  by  them  to  be  brought  for  Sale,  & c. 
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f  upon  pain  of  Forfeiture  of  fuch  Plants, 

*  Herbs,  Roots,  Seeds,  Trees,  Stocks,  Slips, 
c  Sets,  Flowers,  * &c .  all  which  Forfeitures 
‘  lhall  be  diftributeti  amongft  the  Poor  of  the 

*  Place  where  fuch  Forfeitures  fhall  be  taken. 

And  after  this  we  find  that  the  Mader  and 
Wardens,  or  any  two  of  them  affided  by  two 
of  the  Aflidants,  have  full  Power  to  make 
fuch  Seizures,  and  to  learch  and  view  all 
manner  of  Plants,  Stocks,  Sets,  Seeds,  &c . 
in  any  Market  within  their  Limits,  to  fee  if 
they  are  found  ,  good  ,  w h ole fo me ,  and 
merchantable  ;  and  if  fuch  Goods  are  deceit¬ 
ful,  unwholefome,  dry,  rotten,  &c.  they 
are  to  feize  them,  and  to  burn  or  confume 
them,  with  the  Aflidance  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Market*  And  then  the  Charter  fets  forth  the 
Company’s  Power  to  make  Laws,  Co n(H ra¬ 
tions,  &c.  for  the  good  Government  of  the 
Mader,  Wardens,  &c.  and  further  com¬ 
mands,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  within  his  Li¬ 
berty,  and  the  Juflices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
Limits  of  this  Company’s  Power,  fhall,  upon 
fuch  Offences  as  fhall  be  committed  againil 
the  Company,  commit  fuch  Offenders  to  the 
next  Goal  till  they  have  fatisfied  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  their  Demands  for  the  Offence  com¬ 
mitted. 

Thus,  S  ir,  i  have  given  you  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  Paffages  in  the  Gardeners  Charter, 
in  order  to  have  them  publifh’d  if  you  think 
fit,  among  your  Obfervations  in  Gardening 
and  Husbandry :  I  am  perfwaded  you  will 
oblige  many  of  the  Gardeners  by  it,  for  all 
of  the  regular  Profeflbrs  have  not  every  Day 
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the  Opportunity  of  confulting  the  Powers 
granted  them ;  and  the  Pra&itioners  who  have 
at  prefent  no  Intereft  in  the  Charter,  may  be 
inform’d  of  the  Company’s  Power  over  them, 
and  prevent  Lofles  which  elfe  might  happen 
to  them  by  offering  fuch  Things  to  fale  as 
are  unwarrantable;  and  I  fuppofe  it  may  be 
one  Means  of  keeping  the  Markets  ftored 
with  thofe  Herbs  and  Fruits  which  are  frefh, 
wholefome,  and  uncorrupt,  which  fome  learn¬ 
ed  Phyficians  think  ought  to  be  as  much  ob¬ 
serv’d  as  the  Goodnefs  of  other  Meats;  for 
Herbs  as  well  as  Flefh,  if  they  are  ftale  and 
corrupted,  contribute  to  the  ill  Health  of  the 
People. 

There  is  one  Thing  more  which  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking  before  I  conclude,  and  that 
is,  the  Abufe  which  is  frequently  committed 
in  the  Markets  by  the  Higlers  in  Plants,  who 
impofe  upon  the  Buyers  rotten  or  decay’d 
Plants,  Trees  and  Herbs,  without  any  pofli- 
bility  of  growing ;  which  is  not  only  a  Dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  Purchafers,  but  likewife 
an  Injury  to  the  Practical  Gardeners,  who  in 
the  Plants  bought  of  them  have  no  room  to 
impofe  at  that  Rate.  There  are  enough  about 
London  who  keep  Gardens  on  purpofe  for  fuch 
Supplies  as  the  Town  require  ;  and  it  is  very 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Plants  educa¬ 
ted  in  the  Sulphurous  Air  partaking  of  the 
London  Smoke  will  more  readily  thrive  in  or 
about  the  Town,  than  thofe  which  are 
brought  from  diftant  Places  where  the  Air  is 
clear  and  thin.  Ail  this  I  fubmit  to  yon,  be- 
caufe  you  have  already  in  your  Writings 
promoted  the  Gardeners  Welfare  in  many 
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Inflances,  and  it  may  be  a  Means  of  joining 
with  the  prefent  Company  of  Gardeners  a 
Set  of  ingenious  and  able  Perfons*.  which  may 
add  to  its  Honour  and  Reputation. 

I  am>  SIR ,  Tours y  See. 

L.  MUSGROVJL 


Remarks  on  the  Weather,  and 
Produce  of  June. 

PROM  the  Beginning  of  this  Month  to 
the  16th  Day,  the  Weather  was  cold  and 
very  rainy,  the  Wind  all  that  time  at  Weft, 
and  fometimes  blowing  hard  ;  but  fame 
Thunder  Showers  falling,  the  Wind  changed 
as  ufual,  and  we  have  had  hot  Weather  to 
the  End. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  in  this  Place  an 
Obfervation  of  the  curious  Mr.  Barham 9 
F.  R  S.  which  he  made  3  or  4  Years  ago 
in  his  Voyage  from  Jamaica  to  England ,  in 
part  of  May  and  Juney  and  has  fince  beet! 
obferv’d  by  others  in  the  fame  PafTage  a- 
bout  the  fame  Seafon  ;  which  I  believe  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  cold  Air  and  the 
Wet,  which  commonly  happens  more  or 
lefs  about  this  Time  of  the  Year,  when  the 
Wind  is  at  Weft  efpecially.  Mr.  Barham 
inform’d  me,  that  in  the  Weftern  Ocean  he 
met  feveral  large  Iflands  of  Ice  coming  from 
the  North,  and  making  their  Way  towards 
the  Line  -}  from  which  arofe  fo  great  an  Ex¬ 
halation  and  Fog,  that  the  Ship  was  often  id 
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Danger  of  failing  foul  of  them :  Some  others 
tell  me,  forae  Iflands  of  this  kind  have  been 
lately  feen,  which  meafured  about  60  Miles 
in  length,  which  muff  confequently  emit  a 
prodigious  Quantity  of  Vapour,  enough  to 
produce  fuch  Clouds  as  might  very  reafo- 
nably  afford  us  the  great  Quantity  of  Rain 
we  have  had  fallen  at  the  Time  of  their 
Paffage ;  fo  that  we  may  exped  yearly  about 
the  fame  Time  cold  Rains,  or  Hail-Storms, 
in  greater  or  lefs  abundance  as  thefe  Iflands 
of  Ice  are  more  or  lefs  in  Quantity,  or  fome 
Days  fooner  or  later  as  they  happen  to  be  in 
their  Paflage  to  the  Southward. 

From  thefe  Storms  we  are  apt  to  receive 
great  Damage  in  our  Fields,  Orchards  and 
Gardens;  they  lay  the  Corn,  bruife  the 
Fruit  fometimes,  fo  as  to  deftroy  it  quite, 
or  give  Room  for  noifome  Infe&s  to  annoy 
it,  and  I  have  known  many  fine  Plants  and 
Flo  wers  entirely  ruin’d  by  them  :  But  if  in 
lieu  of  thefe  Storms,  the  Weather  is  fettled 
Rain  for  8  or  io  Days,  the  Farmer  is  in 
danger  of  loofing  his  Hay,  or  having  its  Co¬ 
lour  changed,  which  lowers  its  Value  in  the 
Markets ;  and  the  Cold,  which  attends  fuch 
Rains,  retards  the  ripening  of  Fruits,  and 
renders  them  infipid  even  when  they  come 
to  be  ripe. 

The  dark  Weather  of  this  Seafon  was  fo 
injurious  to  the  Gardens,  that  our  firft  Cab¬ 
bages  were  not  in  the  Markets  till  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Month,  and  then  held  at  one 
Shilling  or  Ten-pence  a  piece  for  a  Week,  or 
more ;  about  which  Time  a  greater  Quantity 
being  brought  to  London,  their  Price  fell  to 
a  r  one 
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one  Fourth  Part,  and  towards  the  End  to  an 
indifferent  Market  Price:  In  the  mean  while. 
Coll} flowers  had  much  the  fame  Turn,  and 
became  ot  very  little  Value  in  the  End  of  the 
Month,  thro’  their  extravagant  Numbers. 
About  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  moil  of 
the  Crops  of  Peafe  and  Beans  about  London 
were  ripe,  and  came  daily  in  fuch  Quantities 
to  the  Markets,  that  their  Price  was  reduced 
to  about  one  Shilling  per  Bufhel,  unlefs  fuch 
only  as  were  of  the  fineft  forts,  brought  from 
particular  Gardens. 

About  the  Fifteenth,  I  faw  fevcral  final! 
Melons,  and  fome  Mafculine  Apricots,  with 
fome  Ccdlins  as  large  as  Walnuts  5  the  mean 
while,  Cherries  of  moil:  kinds  were  in  the 
Markets  at  moderate  Prizes,  and  Cucumbers 
at  the  latter  End  kept  their  Price  at  one  Shil¬ 
ling  per  Dozen,  if  they  were  good  Fruit : 
About  the  20 th,  the  Red  and  White  Currants 
began  to  ripen,  and  towards  the  End  were 
very  plentifully  brought  to  Town,  as  alfo 
Rasberries,  and  the  Green  and  Red  Kinds  of 
Goosberries  full  ripe  in  great  Abundance ; 
and  we  had  yet  fome  of  the  Wood  Straw¬ 
berries. 

There  were  to  the  laft  Goosberries  of  the 
common  Kinds  for  Tarts,  which  did  not 
feem  to  promife  ripening  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
Days  good  Weather. 

All  this  Month  we  had  Turneps,  Carrots 
and  Onions,  which  were  well  appled,  fit 
for  boyling,  at  a  middle  Price,  and  Artichokes 
were  excreamly  cheap. 

From  Obfervations  of  this  kind,  I  pro- 
pofe  the  Publick  may  reap  fome  little  Ad» 
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vantages ;  and  however  flow  fuch  trifling 
Appearances  may  move,  we  may  be  aflured 
their  End  is  fafe  and  fecure:  We  may  be 
fatisfied  from  fuch  Remarks  what  we  may 
exped  in  the  feveral  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
even  when  they  have  been  curb’d  by  Wea¬ 
ther  as  bad  as  we  have  had  lince  the  Spring 
began ;  we  may  judge  how  much  the  Price 
of  any  Commodity  is  raifed  or  fallen  in  the 
Markets  by  its  Scarcity,  or  over  Abundance, 
and  from  thence  learn  how  to  proportion 
our  feveral  Crops,  that  every  one  of  them 
may  be  able  to  pay  the  Expence  of  raiflng  and 
bringing  toMarket,  which  fome  of  them  do  not 
as  the  State  of  Gardening  now  is:  Therefore 
I  think  it  will  be  no  bad  Advice  to  the  Gar* 
deiiers  and  Husbandmen,  to  perfwade  them 
to  General  Meetings  now  and  then,  to  con- 
fu It  about  the  State  of  their  Crops,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  too  great  Glut  of  any  one 
Thing;  and  contrive  to  have  their  Crops  fol¬ 
low  one  another*  and  not  as  they  do  at  pre¬ 
sent  come  in  all  together,  to  their  own  Pre¬ 
judice  and  the  Difcontent  of  the  Buyers,  who 
certainly  would  rather  chufe  a  long  Continu¬ 
ance  of  lifeful  Fruits  or  Herbs,  than  to  be 
forfeited  with  them  at  once,  or  to  enjoy  them 
only  a  few  Days,  and  want  them  all  the  Year 
befides:  Bat  fome  few  are  indeed  wife  enough 
to  coniider  this  with  fuch  true  judgment, 
that  they  gain  at  kail  four  times  as  much  by 
their  latter  Crops,  as  they  would  have  got  if 
they  had  puflfd  their  Fortunes  in  the  fir  ft 
Sea  ion. 

An 
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An  Experiment  upon  the  d)ifcovery  of 
the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Vegetables y 
whereby  old  1  rees  may  recover  their 
Igour^  and  Juch  as  are  di¬ 
may  he  reflored  to 


jormer  V 
flemper d 
Health. 


QO  ufeful  is  the  Difcovery  of  the  Sap’s  Cir- 
&  culation  in  Plants,  that  without  that 
Knowledge  there  could  be  no  reafonable  Me¬ 
thod  prefcrib’d  for  the  Cure  of  Diftempers  in 
Trees,  or  for  the  renewing  vigorous  Growth 
in  fuch  as  are  decay’d: This  is  not  only  good 
in  Theory,  but  is  excellent  in  Pra<5hce,  as  I 
experienced  in  an  Operation  upon  fome  old 
Dwarf  Pear-Trees,  that  were  reduced  to  fo 
great  Weaknefs  that  their  Fruit,  which  fhould 
have  weigh’d  9  or  10  Ounces  a  piece,  was 
hardly  bigger  than  Hazel  Nuts:  Some  of  the 
Trees  were  canker’d  a  little  above  the  Roots, 
their  Shoots  were  poor  and  fickly,  and  I  had 
(0  little  hopes  of  their  Recovery,  that  I  hard¬ 
ly  thought  it  worth  while  to  employ  my  La¬ 
bour  or  Time  about  them ;  however,  that  I 
might  not  quite  loofe  fome  of  their  Kinds  in 
their  Death,  I  contrived  to  inarch  lome  of 
their  bed  Branches  into  free  Stocks,  which  I 
had  by  me  at  that  Time  in  good  Quantity* 
About  the  End  of  Auguft>  I  pick'd  out  of 
my  Nurfery  about  Fifty  of  the  larged  Pear 
Stocks  1  had,  mod  of  which  were  in  the 
thicked  Part  two  Thirds  of  an  Inch  Biame- 
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ter ;  thefe  I  carefully  tranfplanted  at  certain 
Pittances  from  ray  fick  Trees,  contriving 
always  to  have  every  Stock  within  an  eafy 
Reach  of  one  of  the  bett  Branches  in  my 
old  Trees. 

The  Care  I  took  in  removing  my  Stocks 
gave  them  little  or  no  Check,  fo  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  I  inarch’d  leveral  Branches  of 
the  old  Trees  into  them  ;  to  one  old  Tree  I 
had  five  Stocks,  to  another  four,  and  fome 
had  only  two  a  piece.  Mott  of  my  inlay’d 
Grafts  or  inarched  Shoots  were  perfe&ly 
joyn’d  with  the  young  Stocks  in  lefs  than 
three  Months  and  as  feveral  of  them  blof- 
fptn’d  in  the  Spring,  the  Supply  of  good 
Juices  from  the  young  Stocks,  which  they 
were  graffed  into,  fo  noyrifh’d  the  Fruit  that 
fet  upon  them,  that  1  had  feveral  Pears  even 
larger  than  1  had  obferv’d  before  upon  the 
old  Trees  when  they  were  in  Health  ;  and 
the  Branches  of  the  old  Trees  neareft  to  e- 
yery  Siock  ttrengthen’d  themfelves,  as  did 
alfo  in  Proportion  every  Part  of  the  old 
Trees. 

VV  hen  the  Fruit  was  fit  to  gather,  1  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  be  travelling,  which  was  the  Oc¬ 
casion  that  the  inarch’d  Cions  were  not  then 
cut  from  the  old  Trees,  but  luckily  remain’d 
all  growing  together.  The  following  Year, 
to  my  fur  prize,  the  old  Trees  had  got  fo 
much  Vigour  from  the  ttrong  Juices  of  the 
young  Stocks  which  circulated  thro’  them, 
that  they  had  all  the  juvenile  Appearance 
and  healthful  Difpofition  of  a  young  Tree; 
They  ihot  with  fo  much  ttrength,  that  I  then 
began  to  fear  they  were  in  Danger  of  joofing 
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their  bearing  Quality  ;  and  therefore  I  faw’d 
the  main  Stem  of  one  of  the  old  Trees  more 
than  half  thro’,  and  drove  a  Wedge  into  the 
Wound,  which  yet  did  but  lirtle  good  ifi 
checking  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree;  fo  that  I 
was  obliged  to  cut  the  old  Tree  entirely  from 
its  Root,  leaving  it  only  the  young  Stocks 
to  feed  on,  which  it  did  with  fo  much  Ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  grew  well  and  produced  good 
Fruit. 

The  other  old  Trees  were  all  equally  in¬ 
vigorated  by  this  Pradice,  fo  that  I  was 
forced  to  cut  off  their  Communication  with 
fome  of  the  young  Stocks,  and  thereby  a~ 
bridge  their  over  Luxuriance,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  an  Hindrance  to  Bearing:  By  this 
Means  the  Trees  became  more  gentle  in  their 
Vegetation,  and  difpofed  themfdves  to  blof- 
fom  and  bear  Fruit.  But  1  faw  many  In¬ 
conveniences  which  they  would  yet  be 
fubjed  to,  by  being  treated  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Dwarfs;  as,  that  Pear  trees  had  three 
different  Modes  of  giving  us  bearing  Branch¬ 
es  ;  fome  Kinds  would  bear  upon  Wood 
of  one  Year,  others  of  two  Years,  and  o- 
thers  of  three  Years  old ,  fo  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  fome  of  them  in  a  regular 
Figure  and  exped  Fruit  from  them;  and 
befides,  that  every  Gardener  was  not  either 
apprifed  of  this  in  general,  or  elfe  was  not 
experienced  in  the  Particulars,  which  forts 
would  bloffom  on  one  Year’s,  which  on  two 
Year’s  Shoots,  &c\  and  to  prune  all  alike 
would  loofe  a  great  deal  of  Fruit. 

Again  I  confider’d  that  the  great  fpread- 
log  of  thefe  Dwarf- Trees  did  not  only 
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cover  a  great  Quantity  of  Ground  to  link 
Purpofe,  but  prevented  the  Earth  about  and 
under  them  from  receiving  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sun’s  Heat,  which  was  neceffary  for  their 
Health  and  Support. 

Thefe  Contemplations  made  me  chufe 
rather  to  lay  them  in  Efpalier  than  fuffer  them 
any  longer  to  remain  Dwarfs,  and  according¬ 
ly  I  had  Frames  provided  for  that  Purpofe:  In 
the  laying  of  the  Trees  to  the  Frames,  I  was 
fometimes  obliged  to  cut  fome  of  the  raoft 
ftubborn  Branches  half  Way  thro*,  that  they 
might  be  brought  with  more  Eafe  to  fpread 
upon  the  Frame*  and  this  cutting  had  a  very 
good  Confequence,  for  the  Trees  receiv’d 
thereby  fuch  a  Check  in  their  vigorous  Shoot¬ 
ing,  that  brought  them  to  a  right  bearing 
State;  the  Gardener  had  Opportunity  of  pre- 
ferving  proper  Shoots  of  all  forts  at  their 
due  Length,  of  maintaining  proper  Branches 
of  all  Kinds,  fo  that  there  might  be  a  conti¬ 
nued  Succeffion  of  good  Fruit,  and  preferve 
the  Trees  from  being  too  much  incumber’d 
with  it;  for  where  a  Tree  is  overpower’d 
with  Fruit,  it  is  fubjeeft  to  two  grand  Incon¬ 
veniences,  viz,,  the  Fruit  is  always  final!,  or  it 
will  not  bear  above  once  in  three  Years.  So 
that,  as  I  have  remark’d  in  fome  of  my  for¬ 
mer  Writings,  there  mu  ft  be  a  Succeffion  of 
good  Branches  to  afford  us  a  Succeffion  of 
good  Fruir. 

in  the  next  Place,  thefe  Efpaliers  fill  very 
little  Space  ;  and  fuppofing  the  Dwarfs  they 
were  made  from  were  planted  in  a  Square  at 
twelve  Foot  diftance,  when  fuch  Trees  are 
lay’d  into  Efpalier,  there  will  be  Spaces  of 
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Ground  about  ten  Foot  between  every  Row, 
which  admits  of  Air  and  Sun  enough  to  help 
the  Trees  and  Fruit,  and  may  be  employ’d 
to  fome  good  Ufe:  But  it  fliould  be  obferv’d 
in  the  contriving  ftich  Efpaliers,  that  they 
rather  run  Eaft  and  Weft,  that  the  South  Sun 
may  come  full  upon  them. 

Again,  we  have  this  Advantage  from  the 
Method  I  have  here  prefcribed,  that  as  the 
young  grafted  Parts  of  the  Trees  fpread 
themfelves,  we  may  take  oft  by  degrees  the 
older  Parts,  and  at  length  have  our  Efpalier 
quite  fill’d  from  the  Wood  of  the  young 
Plants ;  and  when  they  come  to  decay,  reftore 
them  again  by  the  fame  Method. 

Another  Way  of  affifting  decay’d  Trees  is 
by  opening  their  Roots,  and  laying  about 
them  the  Intrails  of  Animals,  or  the  Animals 
themfelves.  I  have  done  this  in  feveral  of 
the  Summer  Months  with  great  Succefs,  but 
efpecially  the  Month  of  June  is  the  beft  Time, 
about  the  20 th  Day,  for  then  the  Trees  are 
preparing  to  make  new  Roots.  It  mu  ft  be 
obferv’d  likewife,  that  the  laying  of  frefli 
Earth  to  the  Roots  of  Trees  fliould  be  done 
about  the  fame  Time,  and  alfo  we  mud  be 
fure  to  enrich  the  Earth  among  old  Dwarf* 
Trees  before  we  plant  our  young  Stocks  neat 
’em  for  inarching;  for  the  old  Trees  muft 
certainly  have  impoveriftfd  the  Land  where 
they  have  long  been  growing,  and  the  Stocks 
being  of  the  fame  Rind  would  want  Nourifh- 
ment.  But  if  by  enriching  the  Ground  a* 
bout  Trees  we  find  them  to  grow  over 
luxuriant,  fo  that  they  leave  bearing,  then  I 
would  prefcribe  a  Method  which  has  been 
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fuccefsfully  pradlis’d  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild . 

In  February ,  he  advifes  to  lay  open  the 
Roots,  and  cut  off  clofe  by  the  Stem  feme 
of  the  largefl  Roots  with  a  fharp  Chiftel,  and 
throw  in  the  Earth  as  foon  as  that  Operati¬ 
on  is  over;  by  which  Means  the  Tree  will 
be  fufEeieotly  hindered  from  an  Gver*flux  of 
raw  Sap,  and  incline  it  to  digeft  and  ripen 
that  which  it  already  poiTeffes,  and  fo  dif- 
pofe  it  for  framing  Buds  for  Bio  (lorn. 

But  when  a  Tree  is  thus  difpofed  for 
Bearing,  we  are  to  guard  again  11  many  Acci¬ 
dents,  as  Blights,  frofty  Dews,  Rains  falling 
upon  the  Bloffoms,  and  Dale  Mills.  To  pre¬ 
vent  Blights,  1  have  already  given  feme  Di¬ 
rections  in  ray  former  Works  ,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  Injuries  by  frofty  Dews  failing  upon 
the  B Idioms  ,  the  Reverend  and  Curious 
Mr.  Laurence  has  preferib’d  a  Method  in  his 
Books  of  Gardening:  And  I  find  fuch  Advan¬ 
tage  by  defending  the  bloftbming  Trees 
from  the  wer,  that  I  am  perfwaded  that  even 
Glafs  Frames  to  be  placed  over  feme  of  the 
beft  forts,  when  they  are  in  Flower,  would 
foon  pay  the  Expence;  for  where  this  is  pra¬ 
ctis’d,  as  at  Mr.  Millets  at  North  End>  near 
Fulham ,  there  is  hardly  one  Bloflom  miffes 
fetting  for  Fruit;  and  I  obferve  that  when  a 
Tree  is  expofed  to  the  Weather,  fo  that  the 
Rain  wets  the  Bloffoms  before  they  fet, 
there  is  feldom  any  Fruit.  I  fuppofe  the 
Rain,  in  this  Cafe,  prevents  the  flying  about 
of  the  farrina  fecundans  or  impregnating  Duft, 
according  to  the  Syftem  of  the  Generation  of 
Plants,  fo  that  it  cannot  perform  its  Office 
pf  fetting  the  Fruit,  or  in  other  Terms  to 
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light  upon  or  enter  the  Uterus  of  the  Blof- 
foras.  The  Defence  againft  Dale  Mifts  is  yet 
to  be  conftder’d  ;  but  their  ill  Effects  are  cu- 
rioufly  defcrib’d  in  a  Letter  to  me  from  the 
Reverend  Mr  .Laurence,  which  I  fliall  infert 
for  the  Information  of  my  Readers. 

To  Mr.  Bradley,  kfc. 

Dear  S 1 R, 

T  Suppofe  by  this  Time  you  are  returned 
■**  to  Cambden-houfe  out  of  the  Weft,  from 
whence  I  received  your  very  kind  and  oblig¬ 
ing  Letter:  And  as  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  firfi  Opportunity  to  return  you  Thanks 
for  it,  fo  I  could  not  but  give  you  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  a  Misfortune  I  have  met  with,  becaqfe 
I  know  you  will  fympathize  with  me  in  my 
Grief.  On  May ‘Day  la  ft,  in  the  Morning,  I 
had  the  meiancholly  Sight  to  behold  all  my 
tender  Fruit  (that  was  not  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  guarded  with  Shelters)  ruin’d  and  de- 
ftroy’d,  by  one  of  thofe  Dale  Mifts,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  Froft,  which  I  have  defcribed  in 
my  Second  Part.  Till  then  I  never  had  a 
more  hopeful  Profpect  of  Fruit  in  ray  Life : 
But  my  Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherries  and 
Plums  of  all  the  bell  Sorts  are,  I  think,  to¬ 
tally  deftroy’d  ,•  and  fuch  Shoots  of  my  Vines 
as  projeded  5  or  4  Inches  from  the  Wall  were 
alfo  all  cut  off  with  their  Fruit.  The  tender 
Shoots  of  Hollies,  Walnuts,  Mulberries,  and 
Afhes  were  all  killed.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
efcaped  pretty  well,  becaufe  they  were  guard¬ 
ed  with  Leaves.  My  Trouble  and  Sorrow 

Z  a  for 
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for  this  Lofs  is  the  greater,  becauie  fo  near 
me  as  the  Church,  which  is  liccle  more  than 
a  Stone’s  Gail  off,  on  a  rifing  Ground,  none 
of  this  Mifchief  happened  ;  but  all  the  Vales 
round  about  me  have  been  affeded  with  it 
more  or  lefs.  I  much  fear  a  Blifter  on  my 
Pear  Leaves,  and  then  my  Fruit  will  be  again 
endangered.  How  happy  are  they  that  are 
put  of  the  Reach  of  thefe  Misfortunes?  And 
why  fhould  I  love  a  Garden  in  this  untoward 
Place?  But  my  Religion  forbids  me  to  envy 
others ;  and  fo  I  am  contented. 

P.  S.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  Night 
preceeding  that  of  my  Loffes,  was  attended 
with  a  much  fharper  Froft,  and  thick  Ice ; 
which  yet,  becaufe  there  was  a  frefh  Air  and 
dear  Sky,  did  no  manner  of  harm  as  I  could 
perceive ;  which  confirms  the  Obfervation  I 
formerly  made,  that  the  Hoar  Froft s  in  Spring 
and  Autumn  are  the  moft  dangerous  Ene¬ 
mies.  Dry  Frofts  are  not  fo  bad  as  wet 
Ones. 

/  am%  with  great  Sincerity , 

Tour  weft  Obliged  Humble  Servant , 

Yelvertoft,  j.  LAURENCE* 

May  6th , 

1 71S. 

To  prevent  the  Diforders  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  by  moft  of  the  foregoing  Accidents, 
when  Trees  are  in  Bloftom ;  the  curious 
Mr.  Greenings  Nurfery»Man  at  Brentjord,  con¬ 
trives  to  plant  moft  kinds  of  Fruit  in  Efpalier, 
and  defigos  to  prepare  portable  Reed  Hedges 

in 
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In  Frames  to  place  as  well  at  the  Back  as  in 
the  Front  of  his  Efpaliers,  as  he  fees  Occa* 
fion,  fo  that  the  Trees  cannot  eafily  receive 
any  harm  either  from  blighting  Winds  or 
Rain,  for  thefe  Frames  may  be  fet  fo  clofe 
to  the  Efpaliers,  that  the  Rain  cannot  get 
at  the  Bloflbms  to  wet  them ;  for  Rain,  when 
the  Air  has  any  Motion,  cannot  fall  exactly 
downright :  Somewhat  like  this  is  the  fort  of 
Framing  which  I  have  mention'd  in  my  New 
Improvements, 

At  the  fame  Place  I  have  remark'd  an  in¬ 
genious  Method  of  pruning  •  Figs  againfi 
Walls,  which  make  thofe  bear  well  that  bring 
one  Crop  in  a  Year,  and  forward  the  ripen¬ 
ing  the  fecond  Crops  of  the  early  forts, 
which  bear  twice  in  a  Year:  About  the  End 
of  July*  the  late  bearing  Fig-Trees  are  com¬ 
monly  in  their  fhoot,  in  order  to  put  out 
their  Autumn  Fruit,*  it  is  then  advifable  to 
break  off  their  tender  Tops  fo  far  as  to  leave 
only  3  or  4  Buds  of  the  green  Shoot,  by 
which  Means  we  may  expe&  that  that  which 
is  left  growing  will  put  out  a  young  Shoot 
at  every  Bud,  in  order  for  Fruiting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring ;  and  this  Method  will  alfo 
prevent  the  putting  out  the  Autumn  Fruit, 
which  draw  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Tree  to 
no  Purpofe.  The  early  bearing  Sorts  at  the 
fame  Time  {hew  their  fecond  Crop,  and  this 
topping  the  green  Shoots  occahons  the  young 
growing  Fruit  to  come  fpeedily  to  Perfe&i* 
on,  and  ripen  foon  in  the  Autumn,  as  I  have 
feen  fome  Trees  do  more  than  once  ;  but  I 
{hall  take  another  Opportunity  to  treat  at 
large  upon  the  Varieties  and  Method  of  cul¬ 
tivating 
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tivating  this  delicious  Fruit,  the  right  Way 
of  its  Management  being  hitherto  but  very 
little  known. 

I  fhall  proceed  to  give  my  Reader  an  Ac? 
count  of  Artificial  Heats,  fome  of  which 
are  now  in  Pra&ice;  and  for  the  others  I  fup- 
pofe  they  may  be  cultivated  to  good  Advan¬ 
tage  in  Husbandry  and  Gardening. 

The  Ufe  of  hot  Beds,  as  they  are  general¬ 
ly  made  by  our  Gardeners,  is  almoft  every 
where  in  Europe  pra&ifed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  not  always  with  the  fame  Succefs* 
for  want  of ’certain  Regulators  to  indicate 
to  the  feveral  Makers  the  juft  Degrees  of 
Heat  necefiary  for  their  various  Ufes:  To 
bring  therefore  the  Temper  of  fuch  Beds  to 
a  Certainty,  and  to  give  us  the  Degree  of 
Heat  we  defire,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  a 
Thermometer,  whereby  we  may  try  the  Heat 
of  the  Beds  or  Stoves,  whether  it  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Climate  we  are  to  imitate;  which 
we  may  know  by  the  finking  or  rifing  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Glafs  fet  in  the  hot  Bed,  and 
comparing  its  Height  with  what  has  been 
obferv’d  by  fuch  a  Thermometer  in  the  hot- 
teft  Seafon  of  the  Climate  we  receive  each 
refpe&ive  Plant  from. 

In  the  Cafe  of  hot  Beds  for  Cucumbers, 
we  mud  obferve  that  the  Beds  have  Heat 
enough  to  raife  the  Spirit  in  our  Glafs  to  the 
fame  Height  which  the  Heat  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  would  do  with  us  in  the  End  of  May 
and  Juney  when  Cucumbers  will  grow  Abroad 
without  Artificial  Heat  or  Shelter,  and  then 
we  fhall  have  a  Certainty  of  the  well-doing 
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of  fuch  Plants,  by  giving  them  a  Degree  of 
Heat  natural  to  them;  In  order  to  which  Re¬ 
gulation  I  have  procured  the  Favour  of  ex¬ 
tracting  neceffary  Remarks  of  the  Degrees  of 
Heat,  and  of  the  Temper  of  the  Air,  during 
the  Space  of  the  laft  three  Years,  from  a  moil 
accurate  Account  obferv’d  and  direded  to  be 
compiled  by  the  Honourable  S.  Molyneux ,  Efq; 
F.  R.  $.  from  whence  we  may  learn  exactly 
how  much  Heat  is  neceffary  for  every  Kind 
of  Plant  we  defign  to  cultivate;  which  Extract, 
with  the  Explanation  of  the  Thermometer 
and  Barometer,  for  the  Ufe  of  my  lefs  Learn¬ 
ed  Readers  I  fhall  infert,  with  Figures,  in 
fome  of  thefe  Monthly  Papers. 

Befides  the  hot  Bed  1  have  mention’d, 
which  is  commonly  made  of  Horfe- Litter, 
there  is  another  fort  frequently  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land  made  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  when  it 
is  rightly  prepared  will  maintain  a  Heat  for 
fix  or  feven  Months  :  One  of  the  bed  Exam¬ 
ples  in  England  of  this  fort  of  Bed  is  now 
pradifed  by  Mr.  ,  Gardener  to 

Sir  Matthew  Decker  at  Richmond ,  for  the  pro¬ 
pagating  of  the  Ananas  or  Pine  Apple,  which 
being  a  Native  of  the  hotted  Climate,  has 
never  been  propagated  or  brought  to  Perfe¬ 
ction  in  Europe ,  till  of  late  Years  Mr.  Le  Cour 
of  Leyden  found  out  their  Way  of  Manage¬ 
ment  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  he  has 
feldom  fewer  than  fix  or  feven  hundred 
Plants  in  a  Summer,  which  bring  perrecl  ripe 
Fruit.  To  this  Gentleman’s  curious  Difcovery 
we  are  atprefent  obliged;  for  by  imitating  his 
Method  of  cultivating  this  delicious  Fruit,  we 
find  there  are  like  to  ripen  forty  Fruit-Trees 
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this  Autufim  in  the  Garden  at  Richmond \ 
which  I  have  mention’d  above ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  in  a  few  Years  we  (hall  find  them  in 
like  Perfe&ion  in  many  of  our  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  as  the  Branana’s,  Guava’s,  and 
other  Rich  Fruits  of  the  hotter  Countries  § 
which  will  certainly  come  to  Perfe&ion  and 
ripen  with  us,  by  the  fame  Method  of  Ma¬ 
nagement  that  brings  the  Pine  Apples  to 
bear  :  But  I  fhall  defer  the  Particulars  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Culture  of  the  Ananas  till  I  have 
gone  thro’  the  Artificial  Heats  and  Conferva- 
tories  I  have  promis’d  to  defcribe. 

The  next  fort  of  Heat  of  this  Kind,  is 
produced  by  Bran  and  Water,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mention’d  in  feme  of  my  formerWorksi 
but  fince  my  firft  publifhing  of  that  Inventi¬ 
on,  which  was  originally  the  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newtons,  I  find  it  is  of  Rill  greater  Ufe  in 
Gardening  than  I  at  firft  difeovered.  My  fir  ft 
Tryal  was  with  a  Bufiiel  of  Bran  only,  but 
I  have  fince  made  fome  further  Proofs  of  its 
Ufe,  by  wetting  about  fix  BuOiels  at  one 
Time,  which  1  find  will  keep  a  better  Heat 
for  Flower-pots,  and  preferve  its  Warmth 
more  conftant,  and  for  a  longer  Space  than  a 
fingle  Bufhel;  but  in  this  great  Quantity,  as 
well  as  in  the  fingle  Biifhel,  we  mu  ft  from 
Time  to  Time  make  Holes  on  the  Top,  and 
pour  in  warm  Water  to  keep  up  the  Heat  in 
the  large  Quantities  of  this  Mixture:  How¬ 
ever  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Pots  muft 
not  be  buried  in  the  Bran,  but  only  fet  2  or 
3  Inches  in  it,  and  even  then  to  be  encafed 
in  other  Pots  to  prevent  burning.  For  this 
fort  of  hoc  Bed  we  fliould  have  a  Wooden 

Cafe 
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Cafe  made  about  four  or  five  Foot  long,  two 
Foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  about  two  Foot 
and  a  half  deep  in  the  Front  part,  and  the 
Back  about  three  Foot  deep,  fo  that  there 
may  be  a  Hoping  for  the  Glades  which  are 
to  cover  it,  like  the  common  Frames  made 
for  hot  Beds ;  this  Cafe  may  be  fo  order’d 
with  Wheels,  that  it  may  be  made  to  move 
from  Place  to  Place  to  meet  the  Sun  at  any 
Time  of  the  Day.  The  Learned  and  Reve¬ 
rend  Dr.  Rennet  has  one  of  thefe  Boxes  for 
the  Tryal  of  feveral  ufeful  Experiments.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  what  Heats  can  be  railed  by  Fer¬ 
mentation  for  the  Ufe  of  Gardening,  the  o* 
thers  will  be  inferted  in  my  next,  with  the 
Method  of  adapting  them  to  Offices. 

But  there  are  many  Places  in  England  where 
it  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  fufficiemt  Quantity 
of  the  foregoing  Materials  for  hot  Beds,  and 
in  fuch  a  cafe  an  ingenious  Gardener  is  curb’d 
in  his  Defigns  and  Undertakings,  and  not 
only  loofes  Credit,  but  perhaps  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  many  ufeful  Experiments ;  we 
fhall  therefore  relate  what  has  been  fome- 
times  pra&ifed  with  tdllerable  Succefs,  but  1 
am  perfwaded  may  ftill  be  improved. 

All  Heat  of  hot  Beds  proceeds  from  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  whatever  Bodies  will  produce 
a  Eerment  will  anfwer  this  Defign:  Grafs  it 
it  is  cut,  and  heap’d  together  when  it  is 
wet,  will  ferment  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to 
melt  Tin,  as  will  all  of  the  graffy  Tribes 
Straw  of  any  fort  if  it  is  wet,  and  Iay’d  to¬ 
gether  in  a  great  Body,  efpecially  when  fome 
Sea-Coal  Aflies  are  mixt  with  it,  will  yield 
a  considerable  Pleat  in  a  few  Days  >  and  X 
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have  feen  hot  Beds  well  regulated  that  have 
been  made  of  thefe  Ingredients,  efpecialiy 
for  the  Seed  Beds  of  Melons  and  Cucum* 

foers. 

Mr.  WhitmiU ,  a  very  ingenious  Gardener 
at  Hoxton ,  tells  roe,  that  he  never  ufes  any  hoc 
Beds  but  of  this  kind ;  and  to  view  the  Plants 
he  raifes  by  this  Method  will  readily  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  fuch  Beds  are  no  way  inferiouc 
to  others.  Ac  the  fame  Time  he  inftruded 
me  in  an  excellent  Way  for  producing  of  Me¬ 
lons,  which  carries  fo  much  good  Reafon 
with  it,  that  I  am  well  affured  it  cannot  fail 
of  good  Succefs. 

When  the  Melon  Plants  are  raifed,  and 
become  fit  to  plant  in  Ridges,  he  choofes  a 
Bprder  under  a  South  Wall  to  plant  them  in, 
without  laying  any  Dung  about  their  Roots; 
as  the  Plants  grow,  he  advifes  the  laying 
them  gently  againft  the  Wall,  and  tacking 
them  to  it,  or  training  them  to  run  up  fome 
Frame  that  may  be  contiguous  to  it ;  when 
the  Fruit  fees,  he  direds  a  Tile  with  an  Hole 
in  it  to  be  fatten’d  to  the  Wall  with  a  Staple 
to  lay  the  Fruit  upon,  the  Hole  is  defign’d 
to  keep  the  Fruit  from  too  much  wet,  as  the 
bringing  the  Fruit  to  the  Wall  is  defign’d 
for  its  better  ripening;  but  to  keep  all  from 
the  Weather,  we  may  ufe  the  Lights  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hot  Bed  Frames,  fetting  them  Hop¬ 
ing  agai'nft  the  Wall  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
the  Fruit  thus  manag’d,  will  have  a  much 
higher  Flavour,  and  ripen  much  better  than 
thefe  we  order  in  the  common  Way,  efpeci- 
ally  in  a  cold  wet  Seafon,  fuch  as  we  have  had 
the  two  I  aft  Summers. 
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That  Melons  are  much  better  when  they 
are  propagated  without  Dung,  we  have  had 
many  Inftancesj  Mr.  Jewers  at  Batter fea  does 
it  every  Year,  with  great  Succefs,  and  ieve- 
ral  others  of  my  Acquaintance  follow  the 
fame  Pra&ice  with  the  like  Advantage. 

The  Melon,  Cucumber,  and  Gourds  of 
all  forts,  are  framed  by  Nature  for  climbing, 
which  their  Clafpers  Ihew  us.  I  once  had  a 
Row  of  Cucumber  Plants,  which  grew  near 
enough  to  fome  Goosberry  Trees  to  reach 
them  with  their  Clafpersj  they  grew  fo 
luxuriant  that  in  a  few  Weeks  they  cover  d 
the  Bufhes,  and  brought  me  much  fair¬ 
er  Fruit  than  any  1  had  upon  the  Ground. 
About  the  Middle  of  Augufl  I  began  to  co« 
ver  them  at  Night  with  Mats,  and  by  t^ac 
means  I  had  Fruit  without  Spots  till  OBo^er 
following. 

The  long  Gourd,  and  the  Calebaoi,  I 
have  had  much  larger  againft  a  Wall  than  e~ 
ver  I  could  get  them  upon  an  hot  Bed,  I  have 
had  Fruit  of  the  firft  that  meafured  above  a 
Yard  long,  and  was  always  flraight  till  the 
Point  came  near  the  Earth,  and  then  it  al¬ 
ways  turn’d ;  one  of  thefe  Fruit  weigh  d  above 
Twenty  Pounds,  and  yet  was  not  fupported 
by  any  Help  but  its  own  Clafpers. 

I  remember  about  two  Years  ago  Mr.  Law * 
yeyice3  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Countefs  of  Weflmoreland ,  at  Ewittenham ,  took 
the  fame  Method  of  propagating  a  large  kind 
of  Pumpion,  and  had  thelargeft  Fruit  of  the 
Sort  that  had  ever  been  feen  m  England 
From  fuch  Examples  we  may  be  pretty  well 
fatisfied  that  the  planting  of  Melons  againft 
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Walls  will  have  as  good  an  effed  as  Peaches, 
Pears,  or  other  late  Fruits  receive  from  Wall¬ 
planting. 

But  we  may  obferve  that  in  the  Culture  of 
the  Gourd  kind,  whofe  Fruit  is  of  the  largeft 
and  heavieft  fort;  there  is  no  need  of  Tiles, 
or  any  other  Invention  to  fupport  the  Fruit  ; 
Nature  has  furnifh’d  the  Vines  with  Strength 
fufficient  to  fupport  their  Fruit  without  Help ; 
and  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  the  fame  Nature 
fhould  not  give  the  fame  neceftary  Affiftance 
to  the  Melon  that  (he  has  done  to  the  Gourd 
and  the  reft  of  her  Produdions;  for  in  all 
the  Obfervations  I  have  made,  I  find  an  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Harmony  in  all  her  Works. 
The  Fruit  of  the  Melon  indeed  will  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Method  hang  down  as  the  Fruit 
of  the  Gourds  do,  but  we  find  that  does  not 
hinder  the  Growth  of  the  Fruits,  fo  that  I 
fee  no  Necellity  of  any  Support;  the  Heat  of 
the  Wall  will  certainly  contribute  to  the  ri¬ 
pening,  and  the  Fruit  thus  managed  will  be 
out  of  the  common  Danger  of  being  twifted 
in  its  Stalk,  which  checks  the  Sap,  and 
wounds  thofe  Veffcls  which  convey  the  Nou- 
ufhment  to  the  Fruit,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
half  furnifh’d  before  it  ripens.  1  have  feen 
this  Year  feyeral  good  Crops  of  Melons, 
which  have  been  utterly  fpoifd  by  this  Pra* 
Sice,  feme  Stalks  have  been  twifted  feven 
dr  eight  Times  ;  but  wherever  this  is  ob- 
ferv’d,  we  may  be  a  fibred  the  Melon’s  good 
for  ngthing* 

i  ;/ 
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A  Letter  to  George  Singer  Efq;  con¬ 
cerning  the  Education  oj  a  Gardener. 

SIR, 

T  Receiv'd  yours,  dated  May  the  15 thy  and 
=*“  am  ftri&Iy  of  your  Opinion,  that  the  bare 
publifhing  of  Experiments  in  Husbandry  and 
Gardening,  can  be  but  of  little  ufe  to  the 
Publick,  unlefs  they  are  cultivated  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  ingenious  and  Skilful  Men  ;  I 
£hall  therefore  take  this  Opportunity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  your  Judgment,  fome  Prefcriptions 
for  the  Education  of  thofe  who  defign  to 
profefs  or  follow  Agriculture  or  the  Hortulan 
Arts,  that  thofe  Studies  which  are  of  the  moft 
antient  Date  may  not  only  be  cultivated  with 
new  Vigour,  but  that  the  Practitioners  as 
well  as  the  Theorifts  may  go  Eland  in  Hand 
in  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands. 

Gardening  and  Husbandry  are  Sciences 
well  becoming  the  greateftPhilofophers,  they 
have  the  pleafure  of  taming  or  civilizing 
the  little  Wildneffes  of  Nature,  and  by  that 
Means  of  ordering  her  Works  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  as  to  make  them  become  profitable  and 
ufeful  to  our  Interefts;  we  are  charm’d  with 
her  numberlefs  Beauties,  we  recreate  out 
Senfes  in  the  moil  innocent  Manner,  we  pre- 
ferve  Health  of  Body,  and  I  may  add,  we 
are  free  fromnoify  and  impertinent  Clamours, 
which  daily  prefent  themfdves  in  the  hurried 
Part  of  the  World;  and  if  thefe  Studies  have 
the  fame  Effed  upon  the  Minds  of  others, 
that  they  have  upon  me,  they  do  not  a  little 
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contribute  to  fet  forth  the  Wifdom  and  Power 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

That  I  may  therefore,  good  Sir,  improve 
as  much  as  poffible,  a  Science  which  may  be 
fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  Mankind,  I  am 
the  more  earneft  to  cultivate  that  kind  of 
Learning  in  a  Philofophical  Way;  that  m 
time  it  may  be  further  improv’d,  and  the 
Curious  may  find  more  judicial  Operations 
among  the  Pra&icers  and  a  Converfation  be¬ 
coming  the  Quality  of  that  unbounded 
Study. 

1.  In  order  to  this,  I  would  firfi:  propofe 
that  only  fuch  as  have  a  Natural  Bent  of  Ge¬ 
nius  to  this  Study  fhould  ever  be  brought  up 
to  fo  difficult  a  Profeffion. 

2.  That  where  fuch  a  Perfon  is  found,  he 
fhould  be  inftru&ed  in  the  Latin  Tongue, 
Writing,  Arithmetick,  Mathematicks,  and 
Defigning. 

3.  That  he  fhould,  in  the  unbufy’d  Times 
of  his  Practice,  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Rules 
and  Terms  of  Botany,  fo  far  as  they  may  re¬ 
late  to  clailing  or  afforting  Plants  to  their  re- 
fped*ive  Tribes  or  Families,  and  to  diftinguiffi 
every  fort  by  its  proper  Name. 

4,  To  collect  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit, 
and  keep  Memorandums  of  their  refpe&ive 
Chara&erifticks,  and  particularly  obferve  the 
different  Times  of  their  ripening. 

5.  That  he  fhould  obferve  the  different  De¬ 
grees  of  Heat,  necefiary  to  promote  the 
Growth  of  Plants  of  different  Climates,  and 
know  how  to  regulate  thofe  which  he  com¬ 
pares  or  ufes  Artificially. 


6.  That 


6.  That  he  fiiould  take  every  convenient 
Opportunity  of  converfing  with  Ingenious 
Men,  as  well  in  the  Art  of  Husbandry  as 
Gardening,  and  to  view  their  different  Ways 
of  Pra&ice,  by  which  he  may  learn  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Eife&s  of  different  Soil,  and  Pruning 
or  Planting,  and  gather  to  himfelf  particular 
Knowledge  from  Variety  of  Obfervation.  To 
finifli  a  Man  who  has  pafs’d  thro"  thefe  Paths 
of  Study,  let  him  Travel  firft  to  Holland,  and 
from  thence  thro’  Flanders ,  to  France  ;  fuch 
a  Voyage,  tho’  it  will  give  him  but  few  valu¬ 
able  Particulars,  yet  will  furnift  him  with 
fome  general  Ideas,  which  may  tend  to  his 
Improvement ;  he  will  fee  in  Holland  that  the 
Study  of  Gardening  is  not  unworthy  the  wifeft 
and  greateft  Men  in  the  Country,  that  it  is  not 
only  us'd  as  a  Recreation,  but  as  a  profitable 
Bufinefs:  If  he  has  ufed  his  Time  well,  he 
will  meet  with  extraordinary  Refped:,  and  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  Studies  and  the 
purfuit  of  Knowledge  ;  for  no  People  in  the 
World  have  a  greater  Regard  for  Men  of 
Undemanding  and  Induftry  than  the  Holland¬ 
ers  ;  their  Country  is  maintain’d  by  that  Po¬ 
licy. 

In  Flanders  the  Gardens  vary  from  the 
former,  they  are  more  after  the  Englifb  man¬ 
ner,  blit  'tis  the  bed:  Paffage  to  France,  and 
may  prepare  the  Mind  to  judge  of  the  French 
Gardens,  whofe  Value  chiefly  conflfls  in  the 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  Verfailes  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  is  the  Sum  of  every  Thing 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  Gardening 
Way;  Trianon  and  Marly  are  partly  of  the 
fame  Tafle,  and  a  Sight  of  them  will  furnilh 
fine  Ideas.  I 
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I  have  fo  fair  anfwer'd  your  Defire,  that  I 
have  fent  the  remaining  part  of  my  Hiftory 
of  Succulent  Plants  to  be  printed;  I  expeft 
the  Third  Decade  will  be  ready  for  Publica¬ 
tion  about  the  End  of  the  Month,  and  about 
the  fame  Time  (hall  reprint  the  Firft. 

I  am,  SIR , 

Tours ,  3cc. 

R.  BRADLEY, 


The  End  of  the  Month  of  June, 
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To  the  Honourable 


SIR, 

OUR  Approbation 
of  the  Method  1 
have  taken  in  pub- 
lifhing  monthly  Ob- 
fervations  and  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Gardening,  gives  me 
Encouragement  to  hope  Your  fa- 

A  2 


vour- 


vourable  Reception  of  the  follow- - 
ing  Sheets. 

The  numerous  Varieties  which 
appear  in  every  Part  of  Your  fine 
Gardens,  are  fo  many  fhining  Proofs 
of  the  great  Judgment  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  Skill  of  their  able  Mafter, 
and  are  as  many  ufefu'l  Examples 
for  the  Inftruftion  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious. 

■4  ,  j-. 

The  many  Improvements  in 
Gardens,  which  have  fprung  from 
Your  excellent  Genius,  fill  us  con¬ 
tinually  with  Pleafure  and  Admira¬ 
tion  ;  that  ufeful  Difcovery  alone, 
of  tranlplanting  large  Trees  with 
Safety  in  the  hotteft  Summer- 
Months,  which  the  World  owes  to 
Your  folid  Thought  and  extenfive 
Knowledge  in  the  Works  of  Na¬ 
ture,  very  juftly  demands  theThanks 
and  Efteem  of  every  one,  who  has 
Reafon  and  good  Senfe  enough  to 

admire 


DEDICATION,  in 

admire  an  Art  which  extends  to 
publick  Good. 

4* 

’Tis,  I  confels,  one  of  the  greateft 
Pleafures  I  enjoy,  of  having  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  obferving  Your  curious  Dif- 
coveries,  founded  upon  Philofophi- 
cal  Principles,  where  Reafon  gives 
the  Succefs.  Surely,  Sir,  whoever  has 
an  Opportunity  of  obferving  thofe 
Experiments  which  You  continually 
direct,  can  never  imagine  that  the 
Art  of  Gardening  is  limited  ;  fuch 
Thoughts  may  be  perhaps  pleafant 
to  a  few  faint  Beginners,  but  the 
true  Pleafure  of  this  Study  to  the 
more  knowing  Part  of  Mankind  is 
in  obferving,  that  every  Day  pro¬ 
duces  new  Beauties  and  ufeful  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  is  evident  from  Your  conti¬ 
nual  Improvement. 


That 


That  You  may  long  enjoy  the 
Pleafure  of  improving  this  uieful 
Knowledge,  and  poffefs  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  Content,  is  the  hearty 
Wilh  of. 

Honoured  S  I  R, 
j  Tour  mofl  Obliged , 

Humble  Servant 7 
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Page  S86.  Line  16.  for  hones  read  Conet. 

P.  187.  1.  9.  read  Wire  Sive. 

P.  188.  1.  t.  read  Rake  for  Rakes. 

P.200.  J.  15.  read  Edger  for  Edgers. 

P.201.  I.  15.  read  'with  old  for  with  the  oldt 
P.  202.  I.  S.  read  on  for  no. 

P.  204.  1.  6.  read  forget  for  forgot. 

P.  166.  1.  2 6.  read  pointed  for  painted. 

P.  2.07.  1.  20,  read  Eight  for  Tzventj, 
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IS  Month  begins  ray  fe~ 
Quarter,  which  is  the 
richefl  in  the  whole  Year. 
Ju/y,  Augufl  and  September , 
afford  us  the  mold  valuable 
Fruits,  and  it  is  in  thofe 
Months  the  Husbandmen 
and  Gardeners  reap  the  Reward  of  their 
Skill  and  Labour.  Happy  now  are  thofe  who 
have  a <5fced  with  Wifdom,  and  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  employ  themfelves  with  Diligence  and 
Circumfpeftion.  The  Spring  was  irregular  ; 
the  Summer  cold,  wet,  and  uncertain,  and 
therefore  the  ingenious  Gardener  has  had 
the  greater  Opportunity  of  ft  owing  his  Skillj 
for  when  all  Seafons  concur  to  give  us  (lore 
of  Fruit,  the  Gardener  gains  kfs  Honour 

B  b  ^  than 
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than  when  he  has  fuch  Difficulties  to  encoun¬ 
ter  with,  as  he  has  met  with  this  Year.  I 
have  been  curious  enough  to  obferve  many 
Seafons,  and  to  take  Journally  an  Account 
of  whatever  I  found  remarkable  in  Garden¬ 
ing  or  Agriculture,  whether  in  Britain ,  or 
other  Parts  of  Europe ;  from  which  Remarks 
I  have  been  perfwaded  to  take  fome  few  Ob¬ 
servations,  and  publifh  them  in  this  Monthly 
Manner.  In  the  Courfe  of  Fifteen  Years, 
that  I  have  been  a  Lover  of  thefe  Studies, 
any  one  may  guefs  whether  it  is  impoffible  to 
coiled:,  not  only  Matter  enough  to  fupply  an 
Undertaking  of  this  Kind  for  a  Twelvemonth, 
but  more  than  ten  Times  as  much  ;  and  ef- 
pecially  in  a  Subject  fo  vaftly  copious  as 
Gardening  or  Agriculture.  This  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  fome  are  of  Opinion  the 
Theme  is  exhaufted,  and  that  there  is  not 
Matter  enough  to  work  upon  :  But  I  find 
thefe  Studies  afford  us  infinite  Varieties  ;  the 
more  we  ftudy  them,  the  more  we  defire  to 
know  of  them,  and  that  we  mud  have  re* 
courfe  to  greater  Thought  and  more  experi¬ 
mental  and  extenfive  Knowledge,  than  what 
has  hitherto  been  look’d  upon  as  the  Ne  plus. 
In  the  Way  of  Gardening,  I  find  that  every 
Day  produces  fomething  which  we  never  ob- 
ferv’d  before ;  in  a  Word,  there  is  no  End  of 
Hortulan  Improvements  as  long  as  Time  dial! 
laft.  But  thos  fome  few  are  not  of  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  I  find  the  greateft  Part  of  my  Corre- 
fpondents  join  with  me  in  the  Thought,  that 
thefe  Studies  ought  to  be  cultivated  as  much 
as  poflible  in  the  Minds  of  the  People  ;  that 
they  are  extenfive,  healthful  and  profitable ; 

we 
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we  fee  more  of  the  Excellency  of  Nature,  and 
have  greater  Opportunities  of  learning  her 
Regularity  and  Accuracy,  than  in  any  Study 
whatever.  There  is  not  a  Part  of  Natural 
Hiftory  which  this  Study  has  not  an  Agree¬ 
ment  and  Harmony  with  ;  which  makes  it 
neceffary  therefore,  that  fuch  as  would  be 
Matters  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  ftould 
confult  Nature  as  much  as  poftible  ;  and  thofe 
who  labour  to  improve  the  other  Branches  of 
Natural  Knowledge,  have  the  fame  Reafon  to 
inform  themfelves  of  the  various  Subje&s  in 
the  Fields  and  Gardens. 

And  as  Natural  Knowledge  is  generally 
allow’d  to  be  the  Batts  upon  which  every 
ufeful  Art  is  founded,  fo  it  has  been  the  O- 
pinion  of  the  greateft  Men  in  every  civiliz’d 
Nation,  that  a  compleat  Body  of  Natural 
Hiftory  fliould  be  compiled,  free  from  the 
Errors  and  grofs  Falftioods  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  flip’d  into  the  Works  of  fome  of  the 
Antienrs  and  their  Followers  :  Such  a  Work, 
they  obferve,  would  be  of  excellent  Ufe  to 
the  World,  by  furnifhing  us  with  juft  Ideas 
of  Natures  Works,  and  thereby  modelling 
the  Minds  of  Men  to  a  true  Judgment  of  the 
Symmetry,  Harmony,  and  Proportion  each 
Ample  Part  bears  to  all  the  reft  ;  from  whence 
all  our  Defigns  and  Undertakings  in  every 
fort  of  Learning  may  be  regulated,  and 
brought  nearer  to  Perfedion. 

In  order  therefore,  to  compile  fo  ufeful  a 
Work,  I  am  perfwaded  to  do  my  Part  to  it, 
having  already  confulted  the  moft  celebrated 
Cabinets  in  Europe ,  and  the  Obfervations  of 
the  moft  learned  Societies  |  fo  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  a  large  Fund  of  Matter  provided  for 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  efpecially  in  that  Part 
of  Natural  Hiftory  which  relates  to  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Husbandry  5  in  which  I  propofe  to 
give,  in  the  ift  Place,  the  entire  Anatomy 
of  one  Plant.  2dly,  To  make  a  Com- 
parifon  between  the  feveral  Methods  now 
practis’d,  of  aflorting  or  ciaffing  of  Plants, 
from  Mr.  Ray  and  Tournefort.  3 dly.  To  give 
an  Account  of  all  the  Capital  Experiments 
which  have  been  made,  relating  to  Plants,  by 
the  Royal  Society,  Royal  Academy  of  Paris, 
and  other  learned  European  Societies,  or  par¬ 
ticular  Virtuofi ;  with  fuch  other  Curiofities 
as  may  render  a  Body  of  Husbandry  as  com- 
pleat  as  poflible.  For  other  Branches  of  this 
fort  of  Learning,  I  fhall  leave  them  to  thofe 
Perfons  who  make  it  their  proper  Bufinefs  to 
ftudy  them  ;  and  if  among  my  Papers  1  have 
any  Thing  which  may  be  of  Ufe  to  them  in 
their  Ways  of  Study,  I  fhall  be  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  what  they  defire,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  fame  Favour  from  them  in  my  Way  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  fuch  a  Work  will  meet 
with  fufEcient  Encouragement. 

But  I  proceed  to  describe  fuch  Inventions 
as  are  now  in  Ufe,  or  may  be  pra&is’d 
with  Succefs  for  the  forwarding  of  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  and  the  Prefervation  of  Exo¬ 
tick  Plants,  by  Means  of  Fire,  according  to 
my  Promife  in  the  preceding  Month# 

In  my  Obfervations  for  the  Month  of 
June,  I  hinted  at  thofe  artificial  Heats  for 
the  Ufe  of  Gardeners,  which  are  occafion’d 
hy  Fermentation,  and  promis’d  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  fame  new  invented  Stoves  or  Con- 

fervatories 
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fervatories  for  the  Prefervation  of  Plants  in 

the  Winter.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  a 
Contrivance  for  forwarding  the  Ripening  of 
Grapes,  and  is  likewife  uieful  for  preferring 
fome  of  the  lefs  tender  Exoticks.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  fomewhat  vary’d  according  to  the 
Humour  of  the  Architect  ;  but  I  think  all 
thofe  Variations  are  nearly  alike  fuccefsful. 

Fig,  I.  is  the  Ground  Plat  of  a  Wall,  built 
Semicircular  in  Sweeps,  each  Sweep  mea- 
furing  eight  Foot  over  A  AAA;  at  the  Back 
of  this  are  two  Ovens  BB,  which  are  each 
four  Foot  long,  and  three  Foot  broad,  before 
they  open  into  the  Flues  CCC ;  the  Flues  ae 
the  Back  of  the  Wall  are  two  Foot  over,  and 
as  much  in  heighth  :  When  they  come  to  turn 
at  the  Corners  they  are  reduc’d  to  a  Foot 
wide,  and  rife  gently  to  convey  the  Draught 
of  Smoak  and  Heat  into  the  Flue  C,  which 
runs  in  the  Front  of  the  Niches,  to  be  car- 
ry’d  up  the  Chimny  D.  On  the  Top  of  this 
Front  Flue  are  fee  the  Pannels  of  Glafs,  which 
flope  gently  towards  the  Top  of  the  Wall, 
where  they  meet  a  Coping  ;  in  the  Middle  of 
every  Nich  a  Vine  fhould  be  planted  to  be 
order’d  as  I  fhall  dired  hereafter. 

Fig.  II.  is  the  Upright  of  the  fame  Wall, 
made  to  front  the  South  Sun,  which  mufl  be 
obferv’d  in  all  the  other  Walls  built  for  this 
Purpofe. 

Fig.  III.  is  the  Ground  Plat  of  Wall  built 
in  Niches,  in  the  Figure  of  half  an  Hexagon, 
each  Nich  eight  Foot  over  AAAA.  At  the 
Back  of  the  firft  Nich  is  an  Oven  or  Fire¬ 
place  three  or  four  Foot  Square,  mark’d  B. 
opening  into  a  Flue  B.  of  two  Foot  high. 
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and  a  Foot  and  half  over,  reaching  about 
two  Foot  and  half  high  in  the  Wall  :  At  the 
End  of  this  Flue,  where  it  enters  the  Chim- 
ny,  about  four  Foot  high  of  the  Wall,  is  ano¬ 
ther  Oven  or  Fire  place  as  large  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  mark’d  C,  which  opens  into  a  Flue  C> 
which  is  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  of  the  Flue  B. 
and  runs  over  or  above,  and  parallel  With  it. 

This  Front  is  glaz’d  and  planted  like  the 
former ;  the  Niches  of  both  are  very  proper 
for  preferving  Cabbage  Lettice  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  for  young  Sallads  ;  when  the  Fires 
begin  to  work,  we  may  likewife  put  in  Kid¬ 
ney-Beans,  or  feme  Dwarf  Peafe  ,  but  1  £hall 
fay  more  of  thefe  Things  by  and  by. 

The  next  Stove  or  Confervatory  I  jfhall 
take  Notice  of,  is  That  lately  built  by  Mr. 
Fairchild  at  Hoxtony  which  is  contriv’d  for  fe- 
veral  good  Ufes  ;  and  among  others  I  am  of 
Opinion  it  will  bring  the  Ananas  or  Pine 
Apple  to  bear  Fruit  ;  ’tis  ten  or  twelve 
Foot  wide  from  the  Front  Glaffes  to  the  Back 
Wall,  and  about  forty  Foot  in  Length  ;  the 
front  Frame  to  which  the  Glaffes  are  hing’d, 
lie  floping  to  the  Back  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as 
to  drop  about  a  Foot  from  an  Upright,  and 
the  Roof  or  Ceiling  is  higher  in  the  Front 
about  a  Foot  than  it  is  at  the  Back  Wall  ,•  the 
fire  Place  or  Oven  is  about  three  Foot  fquare, 
mark’d  A.  Fig.  IV.  About  a  Foot  high  this 
Oven  opens  into  three  Flues  mark’d  BBB. 
tunning  parallel  to  one  another  to  C  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Houfe.  At  C  they  are 
all  refoiv’d  into  one  Flue,  which  in  the 
Breadth  of  the  Houfe  to  D  rifes  about  three 
Foot  higher,  and  then  runs  through  a  Flue  E 

to 
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to  the  Chimney  F,  which  gives  a  Draught  to 
the  Whole,  and  a  due  Degree  of  Heat  every 
where. 

The  Flue  E  is  cover’d  with  fquare  Tiles, 
and  is  the  uppermofl  of  four  Steps  for  the 
{landing  of  Pots  :  Between  the  Steps  and  the 
Front  Flues  BBB  is  a  Walk  about  three  Foot 
wide,  laid  with  Sand,  which  preferves  an 
Heat  when  the  Fire  is  out. 

The  three  Flues  mark'd  BBB  are  cover’d 
with  fquare  Tiles,  fo  difpofed,  that  a  Bed  of 
Sand  of  a  Foot  thick  may  lie  upon  them;  in- 
to  which  feme  Pots  with  the  moil  tender 
Plants  are  to  be  fet  ;  and  fuch  a  Sand-Heat 
is  accounted  the  moil  conftant  of  any  other* 
and  may  be  regulated  to  any  Degree  of  Hear* 
by  adding  or  taking  away  of  Sand. 

Over  the  Fire-Place  A  are  three  Pipes  of 
Earth,  about  three  Inches  each  in  the  Bore, 
which  being  heated,  let  into  theConfervatory 
an  Air  duly  warm  ,  and  prevent  the  Damps 
and  Stagnation  of  Air  in  the  Houfe  ;  and 
near  the  fame  Fire-Place  is  placed  an  Earthen 
Pipe,  which  conveys  hot  Air  at  Difcretion 
into  a  Glafs  Frame  mark’d  HHHH  by  G, 
which  is  the  Front  Wall  of  the  Confervato- 
ry  1  have  been  deferibing.  This  Front  Wall 
is  about  two  Foot  high,  upon  which  the 
great  Glafs  Frames  of  the  Confervatory  are 
refted.  This  Wall  mark’d  GG  is  heated  by 
the  Fire  in  the  Flues,  and  is  contriv'd  fo 
as  to  make  the  Back  of  the  Frames  mark’d 
HH  communicate  a  gentle  Warmth  to  them. 

Againft  this  Wall  from  G  to  G  are  to  be 
planted  fome  of  the  common  May  Cherries, 
which  are  flow  Growers  5  and  tho’  the  Wall 

C  c  may 
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may  not  be  in  the  Clear  above  twenty  Inches 
high  from  the  Surface  of  the  Bed,  yet  by 
leading  the  Shoots  of  fucn  Trees  horizontal¬ 
ly,  the  Trees  will  have  full  Room  enough  to 
grow  and  bear  Fruit. 

Upon  the  Bed,  or  in  the  Frame  mark’d 
HHHH  and  III,  may  be  planted"  Tulips, 
Narciffus,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths  ;  and  towards 
the  Front,  which  is  the  flialloweft  Part,  Cro¬ 
cus’s  and  Winter  Aconites,  to  come  about 
Chriftmas.  The  Bed  HH,  &c.  will  bring 
its  Flowers  perhaps  a  Month  fooner  than 
that  mark’d  III,  proportionable  to  the  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Fire-place.  At  the  End  of  the 
Bed  mark’d  II,  &c.  is  an  Earthen  Pipe  to  let 
warm  Air  out  of  the  Confervatory  into  the 
little  Frame,  in  cafe  of  extraordinary  Froft. 
The  Figures  1,2,  3,  are  fo  many  Steps  co¬ 
ver’d  with  fquare  Tiles  without  Flues  under 
them,  for  the  Pots  of  lefs  tender  exotick 
Plants  ;  fiich  as  Aloes,  and  others,  which 
come  from  Places  from  25  to  35  Degrees 
Latitude  :  But  the  Bed  of  Sand  BBB  will  be 
hot  enough  for  Plants  from  25  Degrees  La** 
titude  to  the  Line.  The  Door  Way  is  at 
K,  which  opens  from  another  Houfe  into  the 
Confervatory ;  fo  that  the  Air  which  enters  it 
upon  opening  the  Door  is  never  overcool,  but 
is  foften’d  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Fire-place* 
An  Houfe  of  this  kind  may  be  divided  by 
a  Partition  of  Glafs  ;  for  any  Thing  lefs 
tranfparent  would  occafion  too  great  a  Shade 
in  both  Divifions,  at  the  very  Seafons  when 
the  Sun’s  Prefence  is  moil  neceffary. 

The  Ufe  ol  the  Partition  is,  that  we  may 
give  Air  to  the  Plants  in  one  Diviiion,  when 

we 
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we  give  hone  to  the  Other ;  for  the  Plants 
in  One  fhould  be  only  fuch  as  come  from 
Places  of  Northern  Latitude,  and  the  Others 
of  South  Latitude,  which  always  have  dif¬ 
ferent  Seafons  of  Growth,  as  their  Natural 
Spring  happens  either  in  this  or  the  other 
Side  the  Line  ;  and  we  ought  to  humour  our 
Plants,  and  encourage  their  {hooting,  only  at 
fuch  Times  as  it  is  natural  for  them  to  grow. 
In  feme  Stoves  or  Confervatories,  the  Fire¬ 
place  is  a  kind  of  Oven  cover'd  with  Plates 
of  Caft  Iron,  fo  that  the  Space  of  the  Oven 
is  about  ten  Foot  in  Length,  and  five  in 
Breadth,  and  the  Flue  leading  from  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  Back  of  the  Houfe,  and 
then  taking  a  Turn  runs  along  the  Front,  juft 
within  the  Glades,  ending  in  a  Chirpny  that 
pafi’es  through  the  End  Wall:  This  Flue  is  a- 
bout  fourteen  Inches  wide,  and  about  eigh¬ 
teen  in  Depth,  and  is  cover’d  with  Iron  Plates 
of  about  two  Foot  io  Length  :  Over  the 
Whole  is  laid  a  Covering  of  Sand  of  three 
or  four  Inches  thick,  and  upon  that  a  Pave¬ 
ment  of  fquare  Tiles.  A  Stove  or  Confer  va- 
tory  thus  prepar’d  for  giving  Heat,  may  be 
about  fifty  Foot  in  Length,  ten  Foot  wide* 
and  ten  Foot  high  in  the  Back  Wall  from  the 
Floor,  and  fhouid  always  have  a  Door  or 
two  opening  into  fome  other  Houfe  or  Room 
to  let  in  regulated  or  corredkd  Air,  when 
the  Heat  is  too  intenfe ;  for  Air  may  be  too 
much  rarified  or  refined  by  Heat  for  a  Plant 
to  live  in,  as  it  may  be  for  an  Animal  to  live 
in  :  For  want  of  this  Caution  I  have  knowi? 
Plants  have  changed  their  healthful  Verdure 
for  a  pale,  fickly  Colour,  which  has  ended 
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in  Death  ;  and  I  am  perfwaded  many  a  Man 
has  grown  fickly  for  want  of  a  due  Freedom 
of  breathing  a  well  regulated  Air,  which  I 
am  fatisfy’d  may  be  render’d  more  or  lefs  a- 
greeable  to  our  Confutations  by  Art. 

The  Fires  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  Stoves  or 
Furnaces  are  either  Wood,  Coal,  Turf,  or 
Peat. 

The  fir  ft  is  fudden  and  unconftanc,  afford¬ 
ing  a  much  hotter  Smoak  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  is  the  heft  for  warming 
the  Walls,  for  forwarding  of  Grapes  and  o- 
ther  Fruits,  where  theFIues  are  of  greatLength. 

The  Coal  yields  a  more  lafting  Heat,  and 
affords  a  Smoak  of  a  moderate  Warmth,  and 
may  do  well  enough  to  warm  Flues  of  a 
moderate  Length  :  But  Turf  or  Pear,  fuch  as 
they  burn  in  Holland ,  gives  us  a  eonftant  e- 
qual  Heat,  and  yields  no  perceptible  Smoak  5 
it  warms  the  Air  in  the  Flues,  and  never  di- 
fturbs  Plants ;  and  where  this  is  burnt,  there 
muft  always  be  a  much  larger  Oven  to  ga¬ 
ther  a  Fund  of  Pleat  than  when  we  burn 
Wood  or  Coal and  where  fuch  Ovens  or 
Fire-places  are  large,  and  cover’d  with  Iron, 
we  may  cover  their  Pavement  or  Floors  with 
Sea  Sand,  four,  five  or  fix  Indies  thick,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  Heat,  and  give  an  agreeable  Dew 
to  the  Plants,  in  Imitation  of  what  they 
would  meet  with  Abroad. 

I  would  not  have  my  Readers  miftakethis 
Dew,  for  a  Damp  which  often  rifes  in  green 
Houfes  ;  that  Damp  proceeds  from  a  jnoiffc 
ilag nating  Air.  The  Dew  I  fpeak  of,  is  a 
gentle  cireulative  Air,  fill'd  with  vegetative 
Salts,  fuch  as  nourifti  Plants  ;  bat  the  Damp 
tizihoys  them.  I 
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I  have  fometimes  thought,  that  if  it  was 
poffible  to  have  a  Room  built  adjoining  to  a 
Glafs-houfe,  and  to  have  its  Windows  face 
the  South,  that  in  fuch  a  Place  one  might 
cultivate  the  mo  ft  tender  Plants  without 
great  Expence  ;  for  the  continued  Fire  in  the 
Glafs-houfe  might  be  contriv’d  to  keep  the 
Air  in  the  Room  adjoining,  of  a  conftant 
Warmth,  equally  the  fame  Day  and  Night, 
and  might  alfo  be  of  excellent  Ufe  in  fome 
Chymical  Preparations  ;  for  the  Glafs-houfe 
Fire  burns  for  many  Years  withoutlntermiffion: 
But  was  a  private  Perfon  to  maintain  fuch  a 
Fire  at  his  own  Expence  only  to  try  Expe¬ 
riments,  it  would  be  vaftly  troublefome,  and 
hardly  quit  Coft ;  but  I  offer  this  as  a  Hint 
worth  improving  by  the  Curious,  who  can 
have  Opportunities  of  building  a  Laborato- 
ry  or  a  Confervatory  for  railing  of  Plants,  to 
have  a  Communication  with  the  Furnace  of  a 
Glafs^houie.  I  fuppofe  by  fuch  Means,  as  well 
as  by  the  Stoves  i  have  defcribed,  we  might 
ripen  the  famous  Fruit  call’d  the  Ananas ,  and 
raife  Plants  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  at  a- 
nv  Time  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the  Bananas , 
Guavas ,  and  other  Weft- Indian  Fruit,  as  well 
as  the  Mango  of  the  Eaft~  Indies,  would  doubt- 
lefs  grow  very  well  in  fuch  warm  Places  ;  and 
not  only  appear  very  beautiful,  but  bring  us 
excellent  Fruit  in  full  Ripenefs.  The  late 
Dutchefs  of  Beaufort,  whofe  Memory  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  the  learned  Part  of  the 
World,  had  feveral  Guavas  ripen’d  at  Bad - 
minion,  even  with  lefs  Heat  than  may  be  pro¬ 
duc’d  in  the  Stoves  I  have  mention’d  :  And  I 
can  venture  to  affirm,  it  was  from  her 
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Grace’s  excellent  Judgment,  and  Delight  inBo 
tanical  Affairs,  that  we  are  chiefly  oblig’d  for 
the  prefent  Splendor,  Ornament  and  Rich* 
nefs  of  our  Britijh  Gardens  ;  the  great  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Health,  and  Peace  of  Mind  which 
attended  this  kind  of  Science,  foon  made  an 
Impreflion  upon  the  greateft  and  moft  learn’d 
Men  in  the  Nation.  I  am  told,  that  foon 
after  her  Grace  had  fet  the  Example,  it  be¬ 
came  the  Study  of  the  learned  Lord  Capet , 
Sir  William  'Temple ,  the  late  Bifhop  of  Londm 
and  Mr.  Evelin ,  whofe  Vigilance  and  i nd li¬ 
ft  ry  in  this  Philofophical  Diverfion,  brought 
Gardening  to  fo  great  a  Perfe&ion,  that  it 
afterwards  became  not  only  a  general  Enter¬ 
tainment,  but  a  Publick  Benefit.  So  much 
has  the  Study  of  this  Art  encreas’d  fince  the 
Revolution,  about  which  Time  thefe  great 
Perfonages  began  it,  that,  as  I  am  inform'd, 
there  were  then  only  ten  thoufand  Acres  of 
Ground  employ’d  in  Gardens  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  London  Markets,  and  now  there  are  com¬ 
puted  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
Acres  cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

And  I  am  in  hopes,  from  the  Number  of 
my  Correfpon dents,  that  this  ufeful  Science 
will  more  and  more  encreafe,  and  become 
the  Delight  of  the  People.  The  following 
ingenious  Letter  1  receiv’d  from  a  Gentleman 
of  great  Curiofity  and  Ability,  relating  to 
the  propagating  the  Firr  Tree;  and  I  am  per- 
fwaded  it  will  be  acceptable  to  my  Country¬ 
men,  whofe  Interefl:  he  (todies  to  advance 
with  a  Spirit  truly  noble. 


To  Mr.  Bradley. 

sir, 

cT  Have  been,  for  many  Years,  a  profefs’d 
-*•  ‘  Lover  of  Husbandry,  as  I  think  it  not 

*  only  the  mod  innocent,  and  mod  health- 
'  ful  Amufement  in  the  World ;  but  what,  i£ 
s  rightly  follow’d,  may  be  of  great  Profit 
f  to  particular  Perfons,  and  of  Advantage  to 
c  the  Publick.  As  I  defign  to  be  a  conftant 

*  Correfpondent  of  yours,  I  (hall  not  trouble 
c  you  at  this  Time  with  my  Opinion  of  the 
€  Authors  that  have  writ  upon  this  Science* 

*  nor  with  the  Succefs  ©r  Difappointments  I 

*  have  met  with  in  the  Experiments  I  have 
c  try’d  :  But  fince  I  think  you  defign  the  Good 

*  of  your  Country,  you  ought  not  only  to 

*  meet  with  all  Encouragement,  but  with  all 
c  Afliftance  from  the  Experience  of  others  ; 

€  fo  without  further  Introdu&ion,  Ifhall  make 
c  the  Firr  Tree  the  Subjed  of  this  Letter* 

*  which  is  (for  what  I  can  fee)  very  much 
f  a  Stranger  to  England,  I  am  a  North  Rri - 

*  tain>  and  have  feen  their  Way  of  managing 
c  them  there,  where  they  not  only  have  great 
c  Woods  of  them,  that  grow  naturally  upon 
c  Mountains,  and  (as  1  am  told)  are  fit  for 
i  Mads  to  the  largeft  Ships  ;  but  our  Gen* 
c  tie  men  have  of  late  Years  made  great  Plan* 
c  rations  of  them  :  At  firft  they  were  fond  of 

*  them,  becaufe  of  their  keeping  their  Leaves 
c  all  Winter,  and  being  continually  green  ; 
c  but  as  they  loofe  much  of  their  Beauty 
€  when  they  pafs  twenty  Years  old,  efpecial- 
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€  1  y  with  the  unmerciful  pruning  that  was 
then  in  Ufe,  which  made  them  top-heavy, 

*  &nd  fo  yielded  to  the  Wind,  even  to  the 

*  breaking  them  over  fome  times ;  but  always 

*  the  uttermoft  Rows  were  crooked.  At  laft 
4  Gentlemen  came  to  plant  them  atafargreat- 
c  er  Diftance  from  their  Houfes,  where  their 
4  Colour  made  a  fine  Show  through  the  whole 
4  Year,  and  the  rugged  Bark  was  not  fo  eafi- 
4  ly  feen  ;  fo  that  now  there  are,  for  the  mod 
4  Part,  Thickets  of  other  Trees  betwixt  the 
4  Houfe  and  the  Firrs  ;  and  indeed  1  would 
4  advife  a  good  Thicket  of  Firrs  to  be  plan- 
4  ted  round  any  Place  where  you  would  wilh 
4  to  have  your  other  Trees  thrive  well.  Con- 
4  fider.  Sir,  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  Scotland , 
4  where  our  Winds  are  more  frequent  and 
4  violent  than  in  England:  So  that  was  any 
4  Body  to  begin  a  Plantation,  I  would  ad- 
4  vife  them  to  plant  round  the  Field  a  good 
4  Number  of  Firrs,  even  before  he  fowed  a 
4  Seed  of  what  we  call  Grey  Timber;  and 
4  thefe  ordered  (as  I  hope  to  £hew  you)  !  dare 
4  fay  will  give  fuch  Shelter  to  the  reft,  as  will 
4  much  advance  their  Growth.  I  fiiall  now 
4  begin  with  the  gathering  the  Lones,  Clogs, 
4  or  Apples,  for  thefe  are  the  Names  that  we 
4  have  for  them  :  They  are  fit  for  pulling  in 
4  January  or  February  ;  if  they  hang  upon  the 
f  Trees  till  the  Frofts  are  over,  the  firft  Sun- 
4  ftine  opens  them,  and  then  the  Seed  is  loft  : 

4  We  are  at  no  Difficulty  in  getting  of  them 
4  now,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  a  Gentlemans 
c  Houfe  where  there  are  notFirr  Trees;  but 
4  feme  Time  ago  all  the  Planters  were  in  a 
4  great  deal  of  Hurry  to  get  the  Clogs  open'd* 

"that 
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that  fo  the  Seed  might  be  got  ready  by  the 
6  End  of  March ,  or  beginning  of  April ;  and 
€  our  Weather  not  anfwering  fome  Years,  dif- 
‘  appointed  the  Planters  extremely,  fo  that 
e  I  have  feen  the  Clogs  put  under  hot-bed 

*  Glafles ;  others  laid  them  at  a  Diftance  be- 
c  fore  a  Fire,  and  had  People  always  by  to 
€  turn  them,  and  every  five  Minutes  to  fife  the 
f  Clogs  with  a  Wire  to  get  out  the  Seed  ; 

*  thefe  Ways  did  pretty  well,  but  were  trou- 

*  blefome,  and  the  laft  Way  dangerous  ;  o~ 
€  thers  put  them  in  an  Oven,  or  upon  a  Kiln* 
‘  but  thefe  two  laft  Ways  were  errant  Cheats* 
f  fince  the  Seed  was  overdry ’d,  fo  that  they 
c  proved  good  for  nothing.  At  laft  an  old 
c  Gardener,  who  long  had  dealt  in  FirrSeed, 
c  made  an  Experiment,  viz*,  he  gather’d  the 
c  Clogs  at  the  or  dinary  Time,  laid  them  up 
€  in  a  cool  dry  Place,  where  they  got  neither 
‘  Moifture  nor  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  till  the 
c  End  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Augufl  ;  at 
c  which  Time  he  laid  them  out  to  the  Sun, 

*  by  which  Means  they  opened  more  in  one 

*  Day,  and  a  great  deal  kindlier,  than  what 
c  could  be  done  in  a  Month  any  other  Way  ; 
c  theSeed  he  carefully  kept  in  a  dry  cool  Room, 

*  and  then  in  the  Spring  he  had  the  command 
c  of  fowing  it  what  Time  he  pleas’d,  as  the 
‘  Spring  was  later  or  forwarder.  You  fee  by 
i  this  Method  it  would  be  no  difficult  Mat* 
c  ter  for  the  Timber  Merchants  to  bring  the 
e  Clogs  from  Norway ,  tho’  we  having  the  Tree 

*  among  ft  our  felves  are  not  at  that  Trouble, 

*  The  beft  Way  of  fowing  them,  is  in  ordi* 

‘  nary  Ground  of  Natural  Earth,  not  forc’d 
I  nor  poor,  the  Earth  turn’d  off  with  the  Back 
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€  of  the  Rakes  till  the  Seed  is  Town,  which 

*  muft  be  done  pretty  thick  ;  then  the  Earth 
6  drawn  on  again,  and  rak’d  very  gently  till 
4  the  Seed  is  all  cover’d  :  Some  Days  after- 
4  wards  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lift  upon  the 

*  Beds  fome  more  Mould,  free  of  Stones  or 
4  Gravel :  Your  Correfpondent  Mr.  Walters 
4  Frames  are  not  only  a  good,  but  I  think  a 
4  neceftary  Way,  fince  the  Frames  in  a  few 
4  Years  will  be  much  cheaper  than  hiring  Men 
4  to  chafe  away  the  fmali  Birds  (efpecially 

*  the  Gold-finch)  from  the  Beds,  who  are  fo 
4  greedy  of  the  Seed,  that  if  it  is  not  guard- 

*  ed,  your  Nurfery  will  foon  be  pick’d  up. 
4  Before  Winter  comes  on,  it  is  abfolutely  fit 
€  to  throw  fome  Saw  Bud,  Chaff,  or  fome- 
4  thing  of  that  kind  upon  your  young  Plants, 
4  to  preferve  them  from  the  Froft,  which  o- 
4  therwife  would  fwell  the  Ground,  and  fo 
4  fpew  them  up.  In  Scotland  they  ufed  Coal 
4  Allies,  which  I  thought  too  hot,  and  rather 
4  chufed  the  other  Way.  If  the  Seed  has  been 
4  good,  and  Town  thick  enough,  there  will  be 
4  no  Occafion  to  weed  the  Beds  the  next  Year; 

*  if  it  has  not,  they  mud  be  weeded,  but  very 
4  carefully,  led  the  young  Plants  be  pulled 
4  up.  When  they  have  been  two  Years  in  the 

4  Ground,  from  the  Sowing;  for  Example, 

5  from  the  End  of  March ,  1721.  to  the  End 
f  of  March  1723,  they  mud  be  remov’d.  In 
4  our  Country  it  was  the  Cudom  to  put  them 
4  in  Nurfery  Ground,  at  about  a  Foot’s  Did- 
4  ance,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  dean  from 
4  Grais  Weeds,  &c.  for  two  Years  more,  and 
f  fome  have  kept  them  a  great  deal  longer, 
l  chp*  I  think  with  very  little  Succefs,  which 

f  was 
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€  was  both  troublefome  and  expenfive ;  but 
€  fome  Gentlemen  made  Tryals  of  removing 

*  them  from  the  Seed  Bed  to  the  Place  where 
s  they  defign’d  they  fhould  always  Hand. 

*  Their  Method  wa$  this  :  Having  got  the 
«  Pits  ready,  with  the  Earth  fill’d  in,  they  drew 
4  as  many  young  Firrs  as  they  thought  they 
4  would  be  able  to  plant  in  a  Day  ;  the  Roots 

*  of  thefe  they  dip  in  a  Tub  of  Earth  and 
4  Water  mix’d  together  till  it  be  pretty  thick, 

*  and  lay  a  handful  of  this  Pap  upon  the 
4  Roots,  to  keep  the  Air  from  drying  them  ; 
4  one  Man  can  carry  a  great  many  in  a  Eaf- 
4  ket:  When  they  come  to  the  Pits,  they  plane 

*  them  with  a  Dibble.  They  fonnd  by  this 
4  Pra&ice,  that  fewer  Firrs  mifgave  than  when 
4  they  were  put  in  Nurfery  ;  and  you  may 
4  judge  what  Trouble  and  Expence  was  fa- 
c  ved.  At  the  fame  Time,  I  muft  tell  you, 
4  that  now  very  few  Firrs  are  planted  with 
4  us,  except  it  is  in  heathy,  poor,  fandy,  gra- 
4  velly,  or  rocky  Ground,  where  nothing  elfe 

*  is  likely  to  grow  -s  if  they  are  planted  in 
4  richer  Soil,  either  for  their  Beauty,  or  to  be 
4  a  flicker  to  other  Trees,  they  muft  be  weed- 
4  ed  :  But  as  I  am  refolv’d  to  treat  in  another 

*  Letter,  of  the  Benefit  they  may  be  to  other 
4  Plantings,I  (hail  fay  nothing  of  that  here,  buc 
4  proceed  to  give  you*an  Account  how  we  ufe 
4  them  in  our  poor  Grounds,  where  Weeding 
4  is  altogether  needlefs  ;  and  by  the  by,  I 
4  muft  acquaint  you,  that  a  Firr  will,  in  a  poor 
4  hungry  Soil,  grow  asfaft,  and  I  believe  bet» 

4  ter  Wood,  than  in  a  richer  Mould.  The 

5  Way  I  would  chufe  to  plant  them  is  at  four 
l  Feet’s  diftance,  without  attempting  any  Re- 

D  d  2  c  gularity* 
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gularity,  fince  I  think  them  only  fit  for 
Thickets,  and  not  for  Walks.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  ever  come  to  be  great 
Trees,  if  they  are  allowed  toftand  thus  thick; 
but  this  I  know,  that  when  they  are  planted 
clofe,  they  help  each  other  to  grow  When 
they  grow  troublefome  by  their  Nearnefs,  it 
is  eafy  to  prune  Branches  from  fome of  them, 
which  will  give  Air,  by  degrees,  to  the  reft  ; 
and  doing  this  yearly,  you  may  cut  down 
fome  of  them  as  you  fee  Occafion  :  But  I 
would  not  chufe  to  prune  a  Firr  that  I  de- 
fign’d  for  Timber,  fince  our  beft  and  only 
Firr  Timber  comes  from  Countries,  where 
I  dare  fay  they  never  were  touch’d  with  Iron, 
till  they  were  felled :  And  I  reckon,  the  Rea- 
fon  that  makes  the  Timber  that  Gentlemen 
cut  down  fo  full  of  Knots,  is  the  Pruning  ; 
for  if  Firrs  are  let  grow  clofe  together,  the 
great  Boughs  in  Time  grow  fmallerby  want 
of  Air  or  Nourifhment  :  So  that  I  have  re¬ 
mark’d  a  low  Bough  as  big  as  my  Leg  wi¬ 
ther  till  it  grew  as  fmall  as  my  Finger,  and 
then  drop  off ;  fo  that  I  believe,  by  this 
Means,  the  great  Knots  will  not  be  found 
in  thefe  Trees,  when  they  are  cut  down.  I 
have  now  in  a  fuperficial  Way  given  you  my 
Opinion  as  to  the  Method  of  propagating 
4  this  Tree,  which  I  am  forry  to  fee  fo  little 
(  Regard  had  to  in  this  Country,  confidering 
«  it  is  lo  eafy  to  be  had,  and  there  is  no 

*  Ground  fo  barren  in  which  they  will  not 

*  thrive  ;  they  are  green  ail  the  Year,  and  how 

*  much  Demand  there  is  for  that  Timber  from 
6  Abroad  is  pretty  well  known  :  So  that  I  have 
l  been  furpriz’d  to  feefuch  wild  Waftes  where 

‘  thefe 
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*  thefe  Trees,  (if  they  had  not  been  defpis’d) 

€  might  have  now  made  a  fine  Figure,  and 

*  been  of  great  Profit  to  the  Country.  But 
‘  fince  you  are  upon  a  Defign  to  (how  your 

*  FelloW'Subjecls  the  Way  of  being  innocent- 

*  ly  rich,  without  dangerous  Schemes,  I 
s  thought  it  my  Duty,  as  a  Briton,  to  tell  you 
c  what  I  know  ;  and  though  this  Account 

*  may  be  very  imperfed,  yet  I  hope  after¬ 
wards  to  make  it  up,  by  adding  any  thing 

c  I  may  have  forgot,  or  any  new  Experiment, 

*  If  my  Brother  Planters  find  Fault  with  what 
c  I  have  faid,  I  fhall  either  own  my  Miftake, 
4  or  give  my  Reafons  for  my  Aflertions.  I 

*  hope  none  of  your  Correfpondents  will  take 

*  it  amifs,  if  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Letters  to 
4  you,  I  differ  from  them  in  fome  Things  ; 
4  but  l  fhall  not  infift  upon  any  thing  of  this 

*  kind  now,  having,  I’m  afraid,  been  toote- 
4  dious  already.  I  fhun’d  ufing  any  hard 

*  Words,  becaufe  I  think,  in  fuch  a  Bufinefs, 
e  the  plainer  a  Man  is,  the  better  j  and  it  is 
4  rather  to  Gardeners  than  Philofophers,  that 
€  the  drudging  Parts  of  Planting  belong.  I 
€  hope  no  Body  will  find  Fault  with  me  for 
€  recommending  a  different  Method  than  any 
c  I  have  yet  met  with  in  Authors  upon  this 
4  Head  ;  But  this  I  am  fure  of,  that  I  have 
4  feen  the  Way  I  have  fee  down  follow’d  with 
4  great  Succefs.  As  to  the  new  Way  of  Planting 
4  large  Trees,  and  even  Firrs  in  the  Middle 
4  of  Summer,  I  have  feen  it  at  a  Gentle- 
4  man’s  whom  you  will  always  have  Occa- 
4  fion  to  mention  with  Efteem ;  tho’  I  think  it 
4  isfitteft  to  be  pra&is’d  where  one  is  in  hafte 
!  to  have  a  Garden,  or  a  hidden  Plantation  : 

4  But 
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*  But  as  what  I  have  been  writing  about  is 
«  for  much  larger  Defigns,  and  of  a  Tree 
«  that  will  not  in  many  Years  be  worth  the 
«  Money  and  Labour  that  it  will  coft  in 
«  the  tranfplanting  if  big :  For,  in  great  Pro- 

*  jeds,  where  Profit  as  well  as  Pleafure  is 
«  aim’d  at,  the  laving  of  Money  is  to  be  re- 
5  garded  1  and  I  can  fee  no  way  of  doing 
«  this  but  by  planting  young  Trees  :  And  in- 
g  deed,  I  am  not  fure  but  a  Firr  Tree  of  two 

*  Years  old,  planted  as  I  have  told  you,  may 

*  in  Forty  Years  be  of  as  great  Stature  and 
€  Value,  as  one  tranfplanted  of  Fifteen  at 

*  the  End  of  that  Time.  I  hope  I  lhall  have 

*  Occafion  after  this,  to  write  upon  feveral 
f  other  Heads,  and  hope  your  Correfpondents 

*  will  encreafe.  For  my  part,  I  lhall  advance 

*  nothing  but  Matters  of  Fad,  fince  I  think 
«  no  Man  of  Honour  would  Impofe  upon 

*  one  that  wilhes  fo  well  to  his  Country,  as 
( I  dare  fay  you  do. 

I  am,  S 1 R, 

Tour  moft  humble  Servant , 

JOHN  EDENBRUGHo 

This  Letter  gives  us  an  ingenious  Account 
of  the  Method  of  Planting  the  Firr,  which 
is  a  Tree  that  has  hitherto  been  little  under* 
flood  in  the  South  Parts  of  Britain  ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  Means  of  propagating  that 
ufeful  Plant  among  us,  and  of  employing 
fome  of  thofe  Lands,  which,  till  lately,  have 
been  accounted  the  moft  unprofitable :  But  as 
a  further  Correfpondence  with  the  curious 
Author,  may  give  us  Opportunities  of  reap¬ 
ing  ftiil  more  Benefits  from  it  than  he  has 

men- 
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mention’d  in  this  Letter,  I  ffcall  hope  for  an 
early  Supply  from  him  for  my  Readers  Bene¬ 
fit. 

The  following  Letter  relates  to  the  Ana¬ 
logy  of  the  Circulation  of  Juices  in  Plants 
and  Animals,  and  terminates  in  a  Parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Method  of  inoculating  the  Small- 
Pox  on  humane  Bodies,  and  the  Method  I 
have  lately  practis’d  to  infufe  Morbid  Jui¬ 
ces  into  healthful  Plants,  fo  as  to  make  them 
become  diftemper’d. 

To  2 >r.  Douglafs,  F.  R.  S.  in  Bow- 
Lane,  London. 

S  I  R, 

t’-pHE  Turkijh  Method,  which  has  been 
x  ‘  lately  brought  inro  England,  of  inocu- 
‘  lating  the  Small-Pox,  has  furnilh’d  me  with 
‘  many  Hints  which  tend  to  the  further  Dif- 

*  covery  of  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants. 

I  have,  in  many  of  my  Writings,  given 
‘  Inftances  of  the  Analogy  between^Animals 
‘  and  Vegetables,  and  have  as  often  brought 
‘  Experiments  to  confirm  the  Sap’s  Circula- 
‘  tion,  and  the  Generation  of  Plants  j  both 
5  which  Difcoveries,  the  more  we  know  of 
‘  them,  the  more  it  is  in  our  Power  to  im- 
‘  prove  our  Fields  and  Gardens. 

‘  Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hoxton,  who  has  been 
e  very  diligent  and  curious  in  thefe  Enquiries, 

*  gave  me  lately  two  or  three  excellent  Ob- 
‘  fervations  of  his  own,  concerning  the  Sap 

of  Plants  .  He  tehs  me,  that  having  graf- 
«  fed  the  ever-green  Oak,  or  Hex  of  Virginia 

*  upon  the  common  Oak,  the  Leaves  of  the 

‘  common 
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*  common  Oak,  which  was  the  Stock,  dew 

*  cay’d,  and  fell  off  at  the  ufual  Seafon  of  the 
«  Year  ;  but  the  ever  green  Oak,  which  was 

*  the  Cion  grafFedupon  it,  preferv’d  its  Leaves, 
9  and  continu’d  (hooting  in  the  Winter  ;  fo 
9  that  when  Trees  drop  their  Leaves,  the  Sap 
9  remains  yet  in  Motion,  and  is  not  gone  in- 
€  to  the  Root,  as  fome  People  think. 

*  A  Cafe  of  the  like  Nature  I  had  once  of 

*  the  Common  Laurel,  or  Lauro  Cerafus, 
9  which  I  inoculated  upon  the  wild,  black 

*  Cherry ;  the  Leaves  of  the  black  Cherry  dropt 

*  about  September,  but  the  Buds  of  the  Lau- 

*  rel  (hot  or  fprouted  fome  Time  after,  and 
9  remain’d  green  all  the  Winter* 

9  To  this  we  may  add  what  we  obferve  of 
9  the  Mifleto,  or  Vifeum,  which  is  not  only 
9  an  Ever-green,  but  even  grows  and  ripens 
9  its  Fruit  a  long  Time  after  the  Tree  it  grows 
9  upon  flieds  its  Leaves.  Mr.  Fairchild's  Ex- 
9  periment  indeed  of  the  Ilex  is  fufficient  to 
9  fhew  that  Sap  has  a  Mode  of  Circulation; 

9  and  my  own  Remarks  ferve  to  confirm  it. 

9  But  let  us  proceed  to  explain  this  a  little 
c  further,  and  from  hence  anfwer  the  Obje* 

9  di on  which  has  been  generally  made  a- 
9  gainft  the  Circulation  of  Sap,  viz,,  that  at 
9  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf  the  Sap  always  returns 
9  to  the  Root. 

*  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  Circu- 
9  lation  of  Blood  in  Animals,  cannot  be  ig- 

*  norant  that  there  are  Arteries  and  Veins 

*  through  which  it  pafies  ;  the  firft  to  convey 

*  it  from  its  Fountain,  the  fecond  to  return 

*  it  back;  and  that  when  this  circulative  Mo- 
9  tion  is  ftopt,  Death  enfues. 

9  Every 
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*  Every  Plant  has  VefTels  analogous  to  thefe, 
s  which  perform  the  fame  Offices  :  Thofe 

*  Plants  which  loofe  their  Leaves,  and  do  not 
c  grow  in  the  Winter,  are  like  thofe  Animals 
‘  which  fleep  the  Winter  ;  but  thofe  Plants 

*  which  are  ever-green  and  grow  in  the  Win- 
‘  ter,  are  like  thofe  Animals  which  have  a 

*  continued  Life  ;  and  yet  both  of  thefe  have 
c  a  Circulation  of  Juices  perform’d  through 
£  Pipes  of  the  feme  Kinds  we  have  mention'd. 

6  Among  the  Animals  which  deep  in  the 
c  Winter  Seafon,  we  find  that  the  Urchin  or 
‘  Hedgehog,  the  Batt  and  the  reft,  are  laid 
e  to  fleep  at  the  Approach  of  Cold,  which 

*  thickens  their  Juices  ;  and  if  we  bring  thefe 
e  Creatures,  in  their  fleep ing  State,  into  a 

*  warm  Room,  or  near  a  Fire,  they  recover 
c  their  Motion,  and  become  brisker  by  de~ 

*  grees;  but  thofe  which  have  continu’d  Mo» 

*  tion,  or  always  an  Opportunity  of  it,  are 

*  generally  more  dull  and  fleepy  in  the  hotter 
s  Seafons  :  So  that  this  Difference  fee  iff s  to 

*  depend  upon  the  Temper  of  the  Juices. 
c  And  there  are  many  Experiments  which 
c  prove  that  the  Difference  of  Juices  in  all 
‘  Bodies,  is  caufed  by  the  different  Frame  and 
c  Texture  of  thofe  Veffels  or  Strainers  they 
€  are  filter’d  through,  as  I  have  hinted  in  my 
<  Obfervations  for  May. 

*  The  eirer=green  Oak  has  all  the  Charafte- 
c  rifticks  belonging  to  the  Common  Oak,  but 
€  the  dropping  the  Leaves ;  and  5tis  only  the 

*  different  Model  of  the  Veffels  in  one  and 

*  the  other  that  caufe  the  Variety  of  Ever- 
c  green,  and  the  contrary  $  the  Veffeis  in  th& 

*  Erer-green  difpofe  the  Juices  to  aft  with  a 

li  ,  !  Wf* 
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‘  lefs  Degree  of  Heat,  as  thofe  in  the  com* 
4  mon  Oak  difpofe  the  Juices  to  require  a 
4  greater  fhare  of  Warmth  for  their  Growth. 
4  The  fliooting  of  the  ever  green  Oak,  the 
4  Laurel,  and  the  Mifleto  in  the  Winter, 
4  when  the  Perdifols  are  vacant  of  Leaves, 
4  fiiew  us  they  have  Veffels  which  frame  dif- 
4  ferent  forts  of  Juices,  and  the  Difference  of 
4  thofe  Veffels  may  be  eafily  difcern’d  with  a 
4  good  Microfcope. 

4  The  next  Obfervation  of  Mr.  Fairchild 
4  is,  that  to  cut  a  Shoot  of  a  Fig  Tree  or  a 
c  Mulberry  Tree,  not  only  in  the  Summer 
4  but  in  the  Winter,  the  Sap  runs  out  always 
4  at  both  Ends  ;  which  fliews  that  there  are 
4  as  well  proper  Veffels  for  the  Return  of  the 
4  Sap,  as  for  it  to  rife  through  from  the 
4  Root ;  one  End  of  the  before-raenrion’d 
4  Branches  exhibiting  the  returning  Sap,  the 
4  other  flowing  with  that  which  proceeds 
€  immediately  from  the  Fountain  through 
4  the  Wood  Veffels.  This  Experiment  he 
4  fiiew’d  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  Winter, 
4  and  helps  further  to  confirm  the  Circulation 
4  of  the  Sap  :  But  any  thing  fo  new  as  this 
4  Do&rine,  winch  I  firft  ventured  to  explain 
4  fix  Years  ago,  cannot  be  too  well  fupported 
4  by  Obfervations  and  Experiments.  I  there- 
4  fore  fhall  add  an  Inflance  or  two  more,  be- 
4  fore  I  begin  to  fet  forth  the  Effe&s  of  Jno* 
4  dilation, 

4  That  the  Sap  even  of  thofe  Trees  which 
4  loofe  their  Leaves,  does  not  return  to  the 
4  Root  to  lodge  there  in  Winter,  is  evident  in 
4  the  Trunks  of  Elms,  and  other  Trees  which 
*  are  cut  from  the  Roots  in  Winter,  and  e- 

t  ven 
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*  ven  after  they  are  bored  for  Water-Pipes; 
‘  many  Months  after  their  Fall,  we  find  that 

*  they  make  Shoots,  and  fpring  from  every 
c  Joint,  as  if  they  had  a  Communication 
c  with  the  Root,  which  they  could « not  do  if 

the  Sap  had  gone  down  to  the  Root  at  rhe 
Fall  of  the  Leaf  In  this  cafe  one  may  oh- 
ferve  that  the  Pith  is  not  of  very  great  Ufe 
for  preferving  the  Life  or  Vegetation  of  a 
Tree  ;  I  rather  think  ic  is  the  Part  wherein 

*  the  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  their  Parts  are 
c  formed,  for  we  never  find  it  in  its  Purity 

*  but  in  the  younger  Shoots,  of  a  Year  old, 

*  or  two  at  moft,  from  whence  it  is  convey’d 

*  to  thofe  Sprouts  of  the  Tree  which  (hoot 
4  from  them  :  We  find  likewife  that  in  fome 

*  Plants  there  is  fcarce  any  Pith  difcernable, 
c  as  in  the  Jdfamin,  the  Honey-fuckle,  and 
4  the  Vine,  and  alfo  in  the  Gramineous  or 
4  Grafley  Tribes  ;  but  it  may  be  that  Defed  is 
4  made  good  by  Nature  in  the  Knots  of  thofe 
4  Plants,  which,  I  believe,  have  a  certain 
€  Number  appointed  for  each  Shoot;  I  know 
«  that  Wheat  and  Barley  have  four  Knots  in 
‘  each  Stalk,  reckoning  from  the  Root  to  the 
€  Ear. 

‘  Again,  the  Vines,  whofe  Cuttings  the 

*  Gardeners  fet  in  the  Winter,  when  they 

*  commonly  fay  the  Sap  is  down,  have  fo 

*  dry  a  Look  at  that  Time,  that  one  who  is 
c  unacquainted  with  the  Laws  of  Nature  , 

*  would  imagine  them  to  contain  no  Moi* 

*  fture  ;  but  it  is  plain  they  are  not  without 
c  it,  becaufe  they  ftrike  Root,  and  the  Root 
e  always  proceeds  from  the  Natural Moilhire 

*  in  the  Cutting  or  Layer,  and  is  enliven’d 

E  e  2  c  or 
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i  or  (cl  to  work  by  changing  its  Element ;  as  < 
‘  if  we  bring  a  Branch  from  the  Air  into  the 
6  Earth,  or  from  the  Air  into  the  Water,  it 
‘  will  alter  itsfirft  Defign,  and  fling  out  Roots 
*  where  otherwise  it  would  have  put  out 
‘Branches. 

*  In  the  next  Place  we  may  obferve,  that 
f  every  Stick  which  we  cut  from  a  Tree  in 
£  Winter,  long  after  its  yearly  Growth  is 
fiaifti’d,  will  pufb  out  its  Sap  with  a  hif- 
‘  flog  Noife  at  both  Ends,  if  we  lay  it  upon 
f  the  Fire ;  fo  that  it  appears  the  Sap  was  not 
c  gone  down  to  the  Root,  but  was  really  in 
f  the  Stick  and  every  other  Part  of  the  Tree, 
e  only  was  not  fluid  enough  in  the  open  Cold 
t  to  pulls  on  the  Growth  of  the  Tree. 

‘  I  remember  once  I  faw  fame  large  Elm 

*  Stakes  drove  into  the  Ground  to  fupport  a 
?  Hovel,  and  one  of  them  which  was  placed 
6  by  the  Back  of  a  Kitchin  Chimney,  where 
‘  a  Fire  had  been  conftantly  kept,  had  fhot 
c  out  into  Leaves  about  Cbrtfimas.  Thefe 

Stakes,  I  was  told,  had  been  cut  flx  Weeks 
‘  before  I  faw  them,  from  a  large  Trunk 

*  which  had  been  lying  in  the  Farm-Yard  a- 
f  bove  a  Year  :  From  this  we  may  be  allured 

*  that  the  Sap  is  always  in  the  Tree  as  well 
f  as  the  Root>  and  chat  when  the  Tree  can 
4  have  a  right  Phare  of  Pleat  to  keep  the  Sap 

*  in  a  certain  Degree  of  Fluidity,  it  will  grow; 

*  and  we  find  the  fame  in  thofe  Trees  which 
£  are  encourag’d  to  grow  ana  bloflbm  in  the 
?  Winter  by  artificial  Heats. 

‘  The  Experiments  of  the  variegated  com- 
f  men  Jeflamin,  whofe  Leaves  are  edg’d  with 
!  white,  further  declare  the  Circulation  of 

*  Sap. 
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4  Sap.  We  find  by  inarching  or  inoculating 
‘  that  ftriped  fort  into  either  the  plain  common 

*  fore,  or  the  Spanijh  Jeftamin,  or  the  Indian 
6  or  Brazil  Kinds,  that  the  Malignity,  which 
‘  caufes  the  Whitenefs  in  the  Leaves  of  the 
c  firft,  mixes  it  fqlf  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the 
c  juices  of  the  Plants  Stis  ingrafted  with,  that 
c  their  Leaves  become  infeded  and  tinged  in 
‘  fome  Places  with  the  white  Colour,  which 
c  in  my  Opinion  is  a  plain  Demo&'ftration  of 

*  the  Sap’s  Circulation,  as  I  have  mention’d 

*  in  my  former  Works.*  Nay,  if  we  put  only 
€  a  Bud  of  the  variegated  fort  into  a  plain 
c  Jeifatnin*  ten  or  twelve  Foot  above  Ground, 

*  the  Poifon  will  reach  the  Branches  next  the 

4  Root  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  at  as  great 
c  a  Diftance  above  it,  and  has  alfo  the  fame 

*  Efted  upon  the  evergreen  forts. 

c  The  curious  Mr.  Greening,  Nurfery-man 
e  at  Brentford,  told  me  he  had  ieen  fome  Afh 
s  Trees  that  had  been  budded  or  inoculated 

*  with  fome  Buds  of  a  ftriped  Afh,  which  (tho’ 
‘  the  Buds  had  not  fprouted)  yet  the  Shoots 

5  of  the  budded  Trees,  which  were  below  the 
5  Inoculations,  became  variegated  or  ftriped  i 
i  But  it  is  necefiary  to  remark,  that  there  are 
c  three  forts  of  Variegations  or  Stripes  in 
-  Plants;  that  which  feems  to  have  the  Ieaft 

*  (hare  of  Diftemper  in  it,  fhews  it  felf  in 
c  yellow  Spots  here  and  there  in  the  Leaves 
c  of  Plants  3  but  White  is  a  fure  Sign  of 

*  Weaknefs  and  Diftemper  ;  fo  that  two 
fi  Leaves  are  never  exadly  mark’d  in  the 
c  fame  Manner.  This  the  Gardeners  call  the 
f  yellow  Bloach  or  Blotch. 

‘  The 
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*  The  Second  is  the  white  Bloach,  which 
?  commonly  marks  the  Leaves  of  Plants  with 
f  a  great  Number  of  Spots  or  Stripes ;  thofe 
c  which  lie  next  the  Surface  of  the  Leaf,  are 
€  the  whiteft and  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  ac~ 

*  compan ied  with  other  Marks  of  a  greenifh 

*  white,  which  lie  deeper  in  the  Body  of  the 

*  Leaf,  even  in  the  Ramifications  of  the  Sap- 
€  Veflels  j  but  in  neither  of  thefe  Cafes  is  the 

*  woody  Part  of  the  Plant  variegated.  Mr. 

*  Fairchild  obferves,  that  where  the  Leaves  of 

*  a  Plant  are  ftrip’d  in  this  Manner,  fhewing 
€  three  or  four  Degrees  of  Colour,  there  is 
e  hopes  of  its  becoming  what  the  Gardeners 
€  call  an  Edge  ;  that  is,  to  have  its  Leaves 
c  edg’d  with  white,  which  in  Gardening  is 
c  thought  to  be  the  mod  beautiful  Degree  of 
g  ftriping,  and  has  this  certain  in  it,  that  it 
4  will  not  by  any  Means  whatever  be  again 

*  brought  to  produce  plain  green  Leaves ;  the 

*  Wood,  the  Bark,  and  the  Fruit,  is  in  this 

*  Cafe  always  variegated,  as  well  as  the 
c  Leaves  ;  fo  powerfully  has  the  Diftemper 
g  eftabiifh’d  it  felfin  the  Tree,  when  its  Leaves 
g  are  once  edg’d  with  white,  that  its  moft 
c  noble  Parts  are  all  ting'd  with  the  Morbid 

*  Matter,  and  there  is  no  poftibility  of  remo- 
c  ving  it  ;  even  the  very  Fruit,  its  generative 
?  Parts  are  infe&ed,  and  its  Seed  produces 
€  Plants  more  or  lefs,  partaking  of  the  Diftem- 
s  per  of  the  Mother-Tree. 

*  Where  Trees  are  bioach’d  or  fpotted  on- 
€  ly  with  yellow  or  white,  there  is  a  Poifibili- 

*  |y  of  recovering  the  Plants  to  their  genuine 
£  Verdure,  by  inarching  into  ’em  an  healthful 
!  Stock  of  the  fame  Species*  and  letting  thofe 

l  Stocks 
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Stocks  remain  a  Year  or  two,  Joyn’d  with 
them  ;  tne  Juices  of  the  firong  Stocks  will 
overpower  the  Diftemper,  and  fling  out  the 
vitiated  Juices  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Leaves,  which  is  a  kind  of  Tranfpiration  ; 
the  ftrong  Stocks,  however,  may  perhaps 
{hew  lome  Marks  of  the  Diftemper,  bv  par¬ 
taking  of  the  uncorreeied  Juices  of  the  va¬ 
riegated  Plant;  but  this  is  not conflant;  the 
Natural  Vigour  of  the  Stock  fometimes  is 
fo  powerful,  that  the  Venom  it  receives  from, 
the  Plant  Join  d  with  it,  is  not  prefently  to 
be  dilcover  d.  I  may  alfo  obferve  at  this 
Time,  that  I  have  join  d  healthful  vigorous 
Stocks  with  the  old  decaying  Trees,  and 
have  brought  thofe  old  trees  to  recover 
their  firft  Vigour;  which  fee  in  the  Remarks 
for  the  Month  of  June. 

If  we  deflgn  to  communicate  the  infe&ed 
Juices  in  great  Abundance,  to  any  Plant 
which  we  have  a  Mind  fliould  become 
ftriped,  the  bdethcc  now  in  Practice  is,  to 
chufe  fuch  Stocks  to  bud  or  inarch  upon,  as 
have  their  Leaves  edg’d,  which  I  have  faid 
before  are  thoroughly  diflemper’d,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  more  capable  of  infe^ing  the  frefh 
Plants  moculated^or  inarch’d  upon  them. 
Angle  Bud  or  Eye  placed  in  the  Efcutche- 
on  of  the  diftemper'd  Tree,  where  it  can 
only  receive  its  Nourifhmenc  from  the  viti¬ 
ated  juices,  will  become  variegated  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  it  draws  of  that  Nourifhment  more 
lefs,  and  partake  of  more  of  the  yellow 
white  Juice,  than  if  a  Branch  was  to  be 
inarch’d,  becaufe  the  Bud  has  nothin"  to 
noiirife  it  but  the  Juices  of  the  Plant  it  k  |n„ 

t  oculated 
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‘  collated  upon  ;  but  by  inarching,  the  Cion 
« is  fed  both  by  the  ftriped  Plant,  and  a  Plant 
«  of  Vigour  which  caufes  Iefs  ftriping.  We 

*  have  fome  Tnftances  of  this  at  Mr.  Fairchild's 
‘  at  Hoxton,  and  other  Places. 

«  The  Method  of  inoculating  of  Plants  is  not 
‘  unlike  theManner  of  inoculating  theStnall- Pox 
‘  noHumane  Bodies;  we  open  the  Bark  of  the 

*  Plant  we  defign  to  inoculate,  till  we  difco- 
‘  ver  the  flowing  Juices  from  thofe  Ve  fiefs 

*  which  aCt  as  Veins,  and  then  immediately 
‘  apply  the  Bud  with  Part  of  the  Bark  which 
‘  joins  it  to  the  Place  we  have  open’d;  obfer- 
«  ving,  that  the  Bark  adjoining  to  the  Bud, 
‘  has  thofe  Parts  with  it,  that  according  to 
‘  Nature’s  Rules  fhould  next  be  placed  to 
‘  what  1  cal!  the  Veins  of  a  Tree  ;  we  then 
‘  bind  it  on,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  be- 
‘  gins  to  grow:  And  in  all  the  Experiments 
‘  we  make,  according  to  the  above  Directions, 
‘  we  (hall  find  the  Plants  or  Cions  will  partake 

*  of  the  firip’d  Colour  or  Variegation,  which 

*  among  the  Virtuofi  in  Gardening  is  so  much 
c  admired,  that  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are 
‘  well  flriped  with  white  or  yellow,  will  fell 

*  for  more  than  twenty  Times  the  Value  of 
‘  it  when  itsLeaves  are  plain  ;  the  firiped  Hol- 
‘  ]ieS)  Oranges,  Lemons,  Mirtles,  with  above 

*  gn  hundred  more  forts  of  flriped  Plants, 
«  which  Mr.  Fairchild  has  collected,  are  fo 

‘  many  Witneffes  of  it. 
c  Prom  thefe  Observations,  I  think  it  is  as 

*  evident,  that  the  Sap  circulates  in  Plants,  as 

*  that  the  Blood  circulates  in  Animals,  and 
«  that  there  is  the  fame  poilibility  of  ingrafting 
«  Diftempers,  and  vitiating  the  Juices  ofVe- 

‘  getables, 
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*  getables,  as  of  poifoning  or  infecting  t fie 
45  Blood  in  Animal  Bodies;  and  that  leads- 

*  me  further  to  corifider  of  fame  new  Expe- 
c  riments  which  I  would  have  made  by  the 

*  Gardeners,  in  order  to  produce' Variegati- 
c  ons  in  Plants,  forne  of  which  would  have  a 

*  noble  Appearance,  and  be  very  ornamental 

<  in  our  Gardens,  efpecially  fuch  as  have 
f  large  Leaves  :  One  fort  of  Vine  Mr.  Fair- 

*  child  has  already  got,  with  its  Leaves  finely 
c  edg’d  with  white  ;  fo  that  I  fee  no  Rocm 
«  to  doubt,  but  by  inoculating  of  that  into 
«  fome  ether  forts,  or  budding  fome  other 
«  forts  into  thar,  we  might  variegate  them  as 
«  we  pleafed.  So  there  is  likewife  a  Fig-Tree 

*  in  the  Pofieflion  of  Mr.  Greenhill  of  Putney, 
«  which  has  its  Leaves  edg’d,  and  might  be 
«  made  to  variegate  others  by  the  fame  Means  : 

<  But  in  this,  and  all  the  foregoing  Remarks, 

«  I  have  had  regard  only  to  Tribes  or  Fa- 

<  milies,  that  is ,  to  obferve  that  the  Stock 
«  and  the  Cion  were  both  of  the  fame  Fami- 

<  ly.  But  in  the  following  I  have  a  Mind  to 
«  try  if  it  is  not  poffihle  to  ftripe  one  Tribe 

<  of  Plants,  by  the  variegated  Parts  of  ano- 
5  ther.  Indeed  I  have  feme  Difficulty  in  this, 

<  when  I  confide?  that  there  is  the  fameDifo 
c  ference  between  Plants  of  different  Tribes, 

*  that  there  is  between  Animals  of  different 

*  Tribes,  and  that  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 

*  we  find  that  what  is  of  ill  efxedt  to  one  Fa- 
‘  mily  is  not  always  the  fame  to  another;  nei* 
4  ther  in  cafe  of  Peftilence,  will  that  which 

4  afFedis  one  Animal  infedt  another  :  But  l 
s  remember  fome  Letters  which  have  been 

5  font  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  relate  fe- 

F  f  l  ter  a! 
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i  veral  Experiments  which  have  been  made, 

*  of  transfufing  the  Blood  of  Brutes  into  the 
4  Veflels  of  Men ;  and  has  fucceeded  fo  far, 

*  as  to  make  the  Men  partly  to  partake  of 
4  the  natural  Temper  of  thofe  Brutes.  The 

*  Operation,  if  I  forgot  not,  was  made  upon 
4  fome  Malefactors  ;  who  had  firft  a  great 
4  Quantity  of  Blood  taken  from  them,  and 
4  then  by  a  certain  Method,  the  Blood  of  a 
4  Dog  in  one,  and  that  of  a  Sheep  in  the  o- 

*  ther,  was  made  to  fupply  their  Lofs  of 

*  Blood.  Several  Inftances  of  this  kind  we 
4  have  in  the  Philofophical  ‘TranfaBions  ;  and 
4  as  often  we  hear  of  the  natural  Tempers 
4  of  the  Creatures,  in  which  the  Blood  was 

*  transfus’d,  being  chang’d  by  fuch  Transfu- 
4  fion.  If  this  is  fo,  and  that  a  Man  or 
4  any  Animal  can  live,  and  the  Blood  of  a 
4  Dog  or  a  Sheep  become  agreeable  to  his 
4  or  their  Blood,  fo  as  to  circulate  together, 
4  1  doubt  not  but  if  either  the  Dog  or  the 
4  Sheep  had  any  poifonous  Particles  in  their 
4  Blood,  it  would  have  appear’d  upon  the 
4  Men,  or  any  other  Bodies  it  was  tranfmit- 
4  ted  into  ;  the  Mange  or  the  Murrain  would 
4  have  caufed  fome  fcrophulous  Diftemper. 
4  ’Tis  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
4  if  I  find  a  Plant  compleatly  variegated  (or 
4  edg’d  with  Stripe)  that  by  transfufing  fome 
4  of  the  vitiated  Sap  into  the  VeiTelsof  One 
4  of  another  Tribe,  I  may  cultivate  a  Varie- 
4  gation  in  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  which  I 
4  transfufe  the  Sap  into :  For  Example ;  if  I 
4  find  a  Peach  Tree,  whofe  Leaves  are  well 
4  ftriped,  I  would  take  of  the  Juice  of  thofe 
tc  P^rts  of  the  Leaves  which  appear’d  white 

t  or 
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c  or  yellow,  and  opening  the  Bark  of  a  Plum 

*  Tree,  or  even  an  Apple  Tree,  pour  in 
c  fome  of  this  vitiated  Juice,  and  bind  it  up  ; 

*  or  elfe  take  off  the  Parts  of  Leaves  that 
c  were  variegated  in  one,  and  dripping  them 

*  of  their  Skin,  would  bind  them  into  the 
1  Incifion  in  the  fame  Manner  that  we  ino- 
e  culate  a  Bud ;  or  perhaps  to  inoculate  a 
€  ftriped  Bud  of  one  Tribe  into  a  Tree  of 
c  another  Tribe,  might  anfwer  what  I  pro- 
c  pofed.  To  help  this  Conje&ure,  I  deiign 
f  to  try  whether  it  is  not  pofiible  to  make  a 

*  Dog  mangy,  by  inoculating  fotpe  of  the 

*  Puftules  with  their  purulent  Matter,  ta- 
‘  ken  from  a  Perfon  who  has  the  Itch,  or  foifte 

*  other  fcrophulous  Diftemper.  But  I  have 

*  exceeded  the  Bounds  of  a  Letter ;  I  fhall 
€  therefore  take  another  Opportunity  of  en- 
t  larging  upon  this  Subject 

1  am>  S IR , 

Tour  moft  humble  Servant , 


R.  Bradley. 
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An  Account  of  the  Ananas,  of  Weft- 
Indian  Pine  Apple,  as  it  now  flou - 
rijhes  in  Sir  Matthew  Decker5* 
Gardens  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey, 
■under  the  Cars  and  Management  of 
his  ingenious  Gardener  Mr.  Henry 
Telende.  •  "  ) 

T'HE  Plant  1  am /going  to  treat  of  if 
call’d  the  Pine  Apple>  from  the  Refem- 
blance  the  Shape  of  its  Fruit  bears  to  the 
Cones  or  Apples  of  the  Pine  ‘ Tree  •  but  in  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  Shape  of  the  Fruit  is  the 
Pine  Tree  and  the  Ananas  alike  :  The  Cooes 
or  Apples  of  the  Pine  Tree  Race?  fuch  as  Firrs, 
Cedars ,  and  even  one  may  mention  among 
them  the  Cyprefs ,  appear  knotted  or  knob’d, 
like  the  Fruit  of  the  Mulberry,  but  are  much 
larger,  as  are  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas „  The 
'Cones  i  (peak  of  are  of  a  woody  Subftance, 
whether  on  the  Pines ,  P inafters ,  Firrs,  Cedars , 
or  Cyprefs ;  but  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  is  foft, 
tender  and  delicate,  and  excels  all  the  Fruits 
in  the  World  in  Flavour  and  Richnefs  of 
Tafle.  .  The  Cones  of  Vines  and  Firrs,  we 
mult  obferve,  are  of  different  Shapes  ;  fome 
painted  at  the  fop  of  a  Conick  Figure,  as 
the  Apples  or  Cones  of  the  Scots  Firr ;  others 
of  equal  Bignefs  at  Top  and  Bottom,  like 
the  Cones  of  the  Cedar  of  Ltbanon ;  and  as 
thefe  Cones  vary  in  their  Shape,  fo  do  we 
find  the  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  has  different  Fi- 

A  i  .  i.  1  >  .  j  ‘  t  k . . .  •  \  s 
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g  a  res.  I  find  feme  of  the  Ananas  with  Fruit 
3  lino  ft  pointed  on  the  Top;  fome  broader  on 
the  Top  ;  in  a  Word,  the  Figures  or  Forms 
of  the  Ananas  Fruit  are  as  various  as  the  Ap¬ 
ples  or  Cones  of  the  Firr  or  Pine  Tribes ; 
which  I  have  often  obferv’d  in  thofe  Fruit 
of  the  Ananas  which  have  been  brought  us  as 
Rarities  from  the  Weft- Indies. 

But  as  the  Pines  and  Fins  make  large  Trees, 
fo  on  the  other  hand  our  Pine  Apple  is  an 
Herbaceous  Plant,  Perennial,  and  bearing 
Leaves  in  the  Manner  and  Form  of  an  Aloe; 
they  are  indeed  lefs  juicy  or  fucculent  than 
thofe  of  the  Aloe  Succotrina ,  but  for  the  moft 
part  faw’d  on  the  Edges  like  it  :  Some  Kinds 
of  our  Fine  Apples  have  Leaves  above  two 
Foot  long,  which  grow  more  upright,  others 
curl  their  Leaves  backwards;  and  again,  o- 
thers  are  fhort  and  ilender.  In  the  Am  ft  er  dam 
Gardens,  I  have  obferv’d  about  twenty  forts 
which  one  might  well  enough  diftinguifh  by 
the  Diverflty  of  their  Leaves,  but  the  Direc¬ 
tors  there  had  not  the  Art  of  fhewing  us 
their  Diverfity  of  Fruit  ;  one  Fruit,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  have  feen  there,  but  it  was  not  larger 
than  a  common  Newington  Peach,  and  even 
that  was  efteem’d  a  great  Rarity. 

From  the  Enquiry  I  made  there,  I  found 
that  fome  of  the  Plants  were  brought  thither 
from  the  Dutch  Factories  in  the  Ea ft- Indies  ; 
but  the  greateft  Number  of  forts  came  from 
Surinam  and  Curafau,  belonging  to  the  fame 
Nation  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  from  both  which 
Places  their  whole  Store  of  Ananas  amounted 
five  Years  ago  to  about  200  Plants,  which  by 
the  Skill  of  the  Gardener,  were  in  better 
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Health  than  any  I  had  ever  feen  in  England, 
or  any  other  Part  of  Europe ;  but  the  Art  of 
bringing  them  to  Fruit  was  not  yet  under- 
ftood. 

But  Mr.  Le  Com  of  Leyden ,  a  Gentleman  of 
extraordinary  Skill  in  the  Affair  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  was  not  difcouraged  by  the  ill  Succefs 
which  we  had  all  met  with  in  the  Educati¬ 
on  of  this  Plant ;  he  refolved  to  fpare  no 
Pains  or  Expence  to  bring  this  delicious  Fruit 
to  Perfection,  if  poflible,  and  render  it  fami¬ 
liar  to  this  Quarter  of  the  Earth  ,*  he  built 
Stoves  of  divers  kinds,  as  I  am  inform’d,  to 
3  great  Number,  before  he  met  with  one  that 
would  anfwer  his  Defign,  and  at  length  had 
the  Happinefs  of  producing  and  ripening  fe- 
veral  hundred  Fruit  in  a  Year,  and  encreafing 
the  Plants  to  that  degree,  that  his  Gardener 
told  me  he  often  bury’d  or  flung  away  fome 
Hundreds  of  them.  By  this  Gentleman’s  Cu¬ 
rio  (it  y  and  generous  Difpofition,  the  excellent 
Flavour  and  rich  Qualitiesof  this  Fruit  became 
known  to  mod  of  the  great  Perfonages  in 
and  about  his  Nation  :  For,  tho’  every  Year 
the  Traders  to  thofe  Countries,  where  this 
Fruit  is  natural,  bring  home  the  Pine  Apples 
growing,  to  be  ripen’d  here,  yet  that  Fruit 
has  not  the  high  Flavour  which  is  found  in 
thofe  which  are  cut  full  ripe  in  the  Place  of 
their  Education.  I  have  feen  fome  Fruit  of 
Mr  .Le  Corn's,  which  were  about  four  Inches 
long,  and  far  exceeded  that  which  I  obferv’d 
in  the  Amfterdam  Garden  for  Subftance ;  and 
we  are  beholden  to  this  Gentleman  for  fend-  * 
ing  Plants  to  England ,  which  now  produce  f 
much  larger  Fruit  than,  as  I  am  told?  he  has  \ 
y^t  had  in  his  own  Garden.  ’Tis  j 
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*Ti s  not  long  fince  I  was  Eye-witnefs  to 
feveral  fruited  Pine  Apples  at  Sir  Matthew 
Deckers ,  at  Richmond ,  about  Forty  in  Number; 
fome  ripening,  and  others  in  a  promiiing 
Condition  ;  the  leaft  of  which  Fruit  was  a- 
bove  four  Inches  long,  and  fome  were  as 
large  as  any  I  have  feen  brought  from  the 
Weft- Indies :  I  meafured  one  near  feven  Inches 
long  in  pure  Fruit,  and  near  thirteen  Inches 
about ;  it  was  within  two  or  three  Days  of 
being  ripe,  and  was  then  Yellow  on  the  Qut- 
lide,  not  unlike  the  Colour  of  Orpement. 
Among  thefe  curious  Plants,  I  obferv’d  fome 
Fruit  which  tended  to  Ripenefs,  that  were 
more  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour ;  and  fome 
Plants  which  were  not  yet  fet  for  Fruit  were 
very  remarkable  in  their  Leaves,  by  being 
flriped  with  Red  ;  but  every  fort  I  found 
were  equally  vigorous  by  the  fame  Way  of 
Management,  and  in  my  Opinion  would  have 
all  been  fruitful  at  one  Time,  if  they  had 
been  of  the  fame  Age  or  Growth. 

But  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  their  coming  among  us,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  Method  now  pra&is’d 
at  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  at  Richmond ,  for  the 
Production  of  this  excellent  Fruit,  which  Mr. 
Henry  Telende  his  judicious  Gardener  has  ren¬ 
der’d  fo  eafy  and  intelligible,  that  I  hope  to 
fee  the  Ananas  flourifh  for  the  future  in  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  Engltjh  Gardens,  to  the  Honour  of 
the  Artift,  and  the  Satisfadion  and  Pieafure 
of  thofe  who  can  afford  to  eat  them. 

Mr.  Telende' s  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Plant  from  the  firA  flipping  or  planting  the 
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Crown  of  the  Fruit  to  the  ripening  Fruit,  up¬ 
on  thofe  Suckers  or  Plants,  is  as  follows. 

In  July  and  Auguft ,  we  are  to  take  off  the 
Suckers,  or  young  Shoots  which  fprout  from 
about  the  Root  of  the  large  Plants,  and  it  is 
then  necefiary  to  prune  off  the  wounded  Parts 
at  the  Root  End  of  the  Suckers  till  we  make 
them  fmooth,  and  can  perceive  little  Spots, 
which  fhew  us  the  Rudiments  of  the  Roots* 
Thefe  young  Plants  fo  prepared,  muS  be  plan¬ 
ted  fingly  in  fuch  Pots  as  are  commonly  ufed 
for  Auriculas ,  which  are  about  fix  Inches  in 
Diameter  on  the  Top,  and  feme  what  more 
than  four  Inches  wide  at  the  Bottom  ;  in  the 
planting  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Crowns,  we 
muft  prefs  the  Earth  very  clofe  and  hard  a- 
bout  them. 

The  Earth  raoft  proper  for  them,  as  I  am 
inform’d,  muft  be  very  finely  fifted,  and  ra¬ 
ther  light  than  ftiff,  fuch  as  a  fandy  Loam,  of 
a  black  fort ;  but  if  it  is  a  mixt  Soil,  it  fhould 
be  three  or  four  Years  old  to  be  well  incor¬ 
porated. 

This  Time  of  Planting,  and  the  Degree  of 
Heat  which  Mr.  r/elende  gives  them,  makes 
them  ftrike  Root  in  a  fhort  Time  ;  and  from 
what  I  can  learn,  feme  of  the  fame  Plants 
will  prepare  for  Fruit  the  Spring  following,  | 
efpecially  the  Crowns  of  the  Fruit,  as  in  Fi-  j 
gure  V  at  A.  The  Time  of  their  Blofiom  at  • 
Richmond ,  is  commonly  about  April ,  when  : 
their  Fruit  appears  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Tennis  Ball  j  but  this  depends  upon  the  Be-  i 
gree  of  Heat:  The  Flowers  then  ftew  them-  rfl 
fdves  fingle  on  each  Knot  or  Knob  of  the  ! 
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Fruit,  about  ten  Parts  in  twelve  of  an  Inch  in 
Length,  of  a  blew  Colour  ;  but  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  thofe  which  produce  Fruit  of  the 
Red  kind,  bear  Flowers  of  a  deeper  blew 
than  thofe  of  the  Yellow  fort ;  which  Kind 
the  Figure  reprefents.  Here  it  is  obfervable, 
that  from  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  Fruit 
among  the  Leaves,  to  the  Time  of  its  bring¬ 
ing  the  Flowers,  is  about  three  Weeks  ;  and 
then  the  Bloifoms  begin  to  open  on  the  low¬ 
er  Ring  of  Knots  or  Knobs  of  the  young 
Fruit,  and  gradually  flower  to  the  Top  of  it 
in  about  eight  Days  Time  ;  but  this  Time 
of  flowering  is  in  proportion  to  the  Bigncfs 
of  the  Fruit.  As  it  is  longer  or  Oiorter>  its 
Number  of  Circles  or  Knots  will  be  more  or 
lefs  ;  for  as  the  Fruit  is  longer,  the  Circles 
of  Knobs  are  in  greater  Number;  and  as  all 
Flowers  have  a  certain  natural  Time  of  Ap¬ 
pearance  before  they  fade,  fo  consequently 
thofe  Fruit,  which  have  the  large ft  Share  of 
Circles,  mull  hold  longer  in  Bloffom  than  the 
fmall  ones. 

Mr.  ‘lelende  reckons  about  five  Months 
from  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  Fruit  to  the 
Time  of  its  full  ripening  ;  and  obferves,  that 
when  it  tends  to  Maturity,  it  firft  changes 
from  green  to  a  grey  or  whicifh  Colour,  and 
in  about  nine  Days  more  it  is  fit  to  cut* 
having  then  gain’d  its  full  Colour  and  Fla¬ 
vour  :  But  I  fiippofe  it  will  not  ripen  ill 
Winter  fo  quickly  from  the  Biofibm,  as  it 
does  with  him,  who  has  for  a  Year  or  two 
ripen’d  them  ill  the  hotreft  Months.  He  tells 
me,  that  to  judge  rightly  of  the  Rrpenefs  of 
the  Fruit*  he  firft  examines  whether  it  is  of 
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the  Yellow  or  the  Red  fort,  and  if  it  is  of  a 
full  Colour  ;  alfo  he  obferves,  that  when  ei¬ 
ther  fort  changes  towards  Brown,  it  is  pafh 
its  Excellence,  or  is  over  ripe  ;  but  if  it  is 
in  full  Perfe&ion,  we  may  prefs  in  the  Knots 
or  Knobs  of  the  Fruit  gently  with  the  Finger 
and  Thumb,  and  they  will  return  again.  The 
Yellow  or  Red  fort  mull  be  bright  in  Colour 
to  be  good. 

When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  next  Thing  to 
be  confider’d  is,  how  to  bring  it  upon  the 
Table,  and  manage  it  there  ;  for  this  Fruit 
is  of  that  Nature,  that  if  it  is  not  skilfully 
prepar’d  after  it  is  gather’d,  it  loofes  half  its 
Beauties. 

It  is  commonly  cut  from  the  Plant  with 
a  long  Stalk,  fo  that  it  may  be  fet  upright 
in  a  Tube  of  Glafs,  to  crown  the  Top  of  a 
Pyramid  of  Fruit ;  and  whofoever  once  taftes 
of  it,  will  undoubtedly  allow,  that  it  deferves 
a  Place  above  all  other  Fruits,  as  well  for  its 
beautiful  Appearance,  as  for  its  delicious 
Flavour,  which  partakes  of  every  Thing  that 
can  be  found  agreeable  in  all  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

To  prepare  it  for  Eating,  hold  the  Fruit 
B  in  one  Hand,  while  with  the  other  you 
twifl  off  the  Crown  of  Leaves  at  the  Top  ; 
which  fhould  be  prefently  return’d  to  the 
Gardener,  to  be  clear’d  of  the  Pulp  which 
adheres  to  it,  and  planted  for  Increafe.  When 
the  Crown  of  Leaves  is  off,  begin  at  the  Top 
to  pare  off  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit  ;  which 
muff  be  fo  done,  that  none  of  the  out  fide 
Husks  remain,  which  would  be  very  trouble- 
fome  in  Eating.  When  this  is  done,  cut  it 
in  Slices,  erofsways,  to  be  laid  fingly  upon 
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a  Plate  ;  for  if  they  are  laid  upon  one  ana 
ther,  *tis  hard  to  feparate  them,  the  Fruit 
being  of  a  gummy  Nature,  flicking  like  Ho¬ 
ney.  Thus  is  it  ready  for  Eating  without  a- 
ny  Addition  of  Sugar,  Wine,  &c.  to  help  its 
Flavour, 

The  next  Thing  to  be  mention’d,  is  Mr. 
Telende's  Method  of  making  the  Plot- bed  of 
Tanner’s  Bark,  for  the  Education  and  Ripe¬ 
ning  this  Fruit  in  the  more  gentle  Seafons  of 
the  Year ;  and  this  I  (hall  fet  down  exactly  a- 
greeable  to  his  prefent  Practice,  which  may 
ferve  as  the  Standard  and  Pattern  to  all  the 
reft  ;  for  whatever  Invention  comes  into  the 
World  fo  perfect  as  this  has  done,  !  think 
fhould  not  be  vary’d  in  any  Thing,  left  we 
fpoil  it,  as  too  many  have  done  already,  by 
endeavouring  to  mend  good  Things, 

Firft,  his  Frame  is  made  of  Whole  Deal, 
clofely  joynted,  after  the  Manner  of  an  hot¬ 
bed  Frame,  but  its  Proportion  is  different. 

The  Length  of  this  Frame  is  eleven  Foot, 
divided  equally  into  four  Lights  or  Pannei^ 
of  clear  Glafs,  in  Pains  of  a  moderate  Size; 
the  Widenefsof  the  Frame  is  feven  Foot  and 
half ;  the  Back  is  three  Foot  high,  and  the 
Front  about  ten  Inches, 

The  Place  or  Pit  for  the  Hot  bed  is  fome- 
what  more  than  five  Foot  deep  in  the 
Ground,  made  proportionable  to  the  Length 
and  Breadth  of  the  Frame  ;  the  Sides  of  this 
Pit  are  lin’d  with  Brick- Work,  and  the  Bot¬ 
tom  cover’d  with  Pebbles  or  Rubble  Stones, 
This  being  prepar’d,  he  provides,  about  the 
Middle  of  February ,  as  much  hoc  Dung  or 
Horfe-Litter  for  the  Foundation  of  this  Bed 
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as  will  raife  it  from  the  Pebbles  about  a  Foot 
high,  and  then  lays  cn  the  Tanners  Bark  as 
equally  as  polFble,  till  the  Cafe  of  Brick-Work 
is  fill’d,  bearing  down  the  Tan  gently  with 
a  Prong,  or  preffing  it  down  eafily  with  a 
Board  ;  for  if  it  was  to  be  trod,  or  beat  too 
hard,  the  Tan  would  not  heat  in  three 
Months.  A  Bed  of  this  Kind,  he  tells  me, 
will  take  up  three  hundred  Bufhels  of  Tan, 
or  Tanners  Bark  ;  and  if  it  be  well  made, 
will  heat  in  about  fifteen  Days,  provided  the 
Frame  and  Glaifes  are  fet  over  it;  but  if  it 
remains  uncover’d,  it  will  not  come  to  its 
Heat  in  lefs  than  fix  Weeks  Time. 

When  the  Bed  breaths  a  right  Heat,  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  by  a  Thermometer,  (as  I 
fhall  mention  by  and  by)  we  bring  the  Plants 
from  the  Stove  to  it,  either  to  have  their 
Pots  quite  plunged  into  the  Bark  or  Tan  ;  or 
if  upon  opening  the  Holes  for  them,  we  find 
the  Bark  too  hot,  then  fet  them  in  only  half  \ 
Way,  laying  a  few  Pebbles  under  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  each  Pot,  that  the  Water  may  pafs 
freely  through  them.  We  are  alfo  to  take 
Care  that  we  do  not  remove  the  Plants  from 
£he  Stove  to  the  Bed,  in  Froft  or  Snow,  for 
fear  of  injuring  them  :  And  we  muft  as  care-  \ 
fully  examine  our  Bed  from  Time  to  Time,  > 
whether  the  Bark  grows  mouldy,  mufty,  or  c 
dry,  which  it  will  often  do  in  the  Summer ;  1 
we  muft,  in  inch  Cafe,  water  it  to  recover  1 
its  Heat. 

Th €  Ananas  is  no  great  Lover  of  Water  ; 
a  very  moderate  Proportion  only  muft  be  gi-* 
yen  at  the  Time  ir  does  not  grow  or  ihoot  ;  : 
but  frequent  and  gentle  Refre/hings  are  ne-f 
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eeffary  when  the  Plant  flourifhes,  and  efpe- 
cially  during  the  Time  of  the  Growth  of  the 
Fruit. 

A  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  prepar’d  and  ma¬ 
nag’d  according  to  thefe  Dire&ions,  will 
maintain  a  constant  Degree  of  Heat,  fuffici- 
ent  to  give  thefe  Plants  the  utmoft  Vigour 
they  require,  from  about  the  End  of  February 
to  the  End  of  October  following;  and  then  the 
Plants  muff  be  again  remov’d  into  the  Stove 
or  Confervatory. 

During  the  Time  the  Plants  are  in  this  Bed, 
we  are  confiantly  to  keep  them  cover’d  with 
the  Glades,  unlefs  at  Times  of  Watering,  or 
fuch  neceffary  Works  as  are  unavoidable.  In 
the  exceffive  Heats,  indeed,  the  Glades  are 
tilted  up  at  the  Back  of  the  Frame ;  and  at 
fuch  Times  when  the  Evenings  are  cool,  the 
Bed  mud  be  carefully  cover’d  with  fubftan- 
tial  Mattreffes  of  Straw.  A  Bed  of  this  kind 
links  about  a  Foot,  from  the  Time  of  making 
it  to  the  End  of  Summer  ;  which  happens  to 
be  very  convenient  in  this  Affair,  or  elfe  the 
Plants  would  grow  too  tall  for  the  Frame,  be¬ 
fore  the  Time  of  houfing  them. 

The  Water,  (Mr.  Telende  obferves)  which  is 
neceffary  to  refrefh  or  water  thefe  Plants,  fliould 
be  kept  in  a  Place  where  the  Heat  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  hot  Bed  ;  or  when  they  are  in 
the  Stove,  he  would  have  the  Water  fet  in  the 
fame  Place,  that  they  may  not  feel  the  lead 
Check  by  receiving  Water,  which  is  colder 
than  the  Air  they  breathe. 

Thus  we  are,  by  the  foregoing  Remarks, 
intruded  in  the  Method  of  preferving  and 
forwarding  the  Phie  Apples,  from  the  Middle 
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of  February  to  the  End  of  OHober  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  we  may  judge  how  ufeful  fuch  a 
Method  of  Culture  would  be  to  all  fuch 
Plants  as  are  Natives  of  Climates  as  hot  as 
Jamaica,  the  Caribbee  I  (lands,  and  two  or  three 
Degrees  more  South .  The  Guava ,  which  comes 
from  thence,  a  Fruit  of  delicate  Flavour,  will 
ripen  here  as  well  as  the  Pine  Apple  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  Reafon,  but  the  Bana - 
nas,  Plantains,  and  even  the  Mango ,  would 
profper  as  well  with  us,  fince  the  ingenious 
Perfon  who  has  brought  the  Pine  Apples  to 
the  fame  Perfedion  in  England  that  they  at¬ 
tain  to  in  their  own  Country,  has  pointed 
to  us  in  a  Thermometer,  the  juft  Degree  of 
Heat  he  conftantly  gave  them  ;  which  Heat 
is  then  furely  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  they  came  from,  for  otherwife  they  could 
not  appear  under  his  Care  with  fo  good  an 
Afped  as  they  now  do,  even  as  large,  as  fair, 
and  as  well  tailed,  as  thofe  in  the  Weft  Indies . 

The  Stove  I  have  mention’d  in  this  Month’s 
Obfervations,  with  the  Iron  Plates  over  the 
Flues,  is  of  that  fort  he  ufes  ;  but  for  the 
greater  Warmth,  his  is  cover’d  thick  with 
Thatch  on  the  Roof,  and  the  Glaffes  well 
guarded  with  Shutters  and  that  the  Fire 
under  it  may  be  conftant,  he  burns  only  fuch 
Turf  as  is  commonly  us’d  in  Holland ,  agree¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Le  Cours  Method,  whofe  great 
Skill  firft  brought  thefe  Plants  to  be  admired 
in  the  European  Gardens. 

But  as  1  obferv’d  before,  that  the  Degree 
of  Heat  neceftary  for  this  End,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  a  Thermometer;  fo  the  fame 
Degree  of  Heat  mud  be  as  well  obferv’d  in 
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the  hot  Bed  as  in  the  Stove  or  Confervatory,; 
we  find  by  the  Confequence,  that  it  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Country  where  the  Pine  Ap¬ 
ples  grow  naturally  :  And  by  the  fame  Ther¬ 
mometer  we'find,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Stoves 
and  Hot-beds  may  be  raffed  much  higher,  e- 
ven  to  be  equal  to  the  Heat  under  the  Lins 
or  Equator ;  fo  that  there  is  not  any  Plant 
upon  Earth  which  may  not  be  made  to  grow 
in  Britain  by  fuch  Helps.  The  Spice  Trees, 
or  Plants  of  the  hottefi  Climes,  whether  the 
Nutmeg  Tree,  the  Cinnamon  Tree,  the  feveraf 
forts  of  Clove  Trees,  the  Pepper  or  the  Ginger 
will  certainly  profper  in  fuch  Stoves,  if  we 
give  them  their  exact  Share  of  Heat. 

The  Thermometer  ufed  by  Mr.  Telende ,  has 
a  Tube  about  Twenty  four  Inches  long,  and 
the  Diameter  of  it  about  one  eighth  Part  of 
an  Inch  ;  in  which  he  has  remark’d,  when  the 
Spirit  rifes  to  fifteen  Inches,  the  Air  is  cold 
for  his  Plants  ;  at  fixteen  Inches  and  half,  tem¬ 
perate  ;  at  eighteen  Inches,  warm  Air ,  which 
is  his  Standard  for  Pine- Apple  Heat ;  attwen- 
ty  Inches,  he  marks  hot  Air ;  and  one  and 
twenty  Inches  and  half,y&/fry :  But  thefe  De¬ 
grees  are  differently  mark’d  from  the  fame 
Denominations  in  our  common  Englijh  Ther¬ 
mometers  •  his  temperate  is  about  our  warm 
Air ;  his  warm  Air,  our  hot  Air  ;  and  our 
hoc  Air  is  about  the  fame  with  his  fultry. 

I  think  there  cannot  be  any  Inffrument  more 
ufeful  to  Gardeners,  who  have  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Stoves  or  Hot- beds,  than  Thermome * 
ters}  regulated  according  to  thefe  Obfervati- 
ons  ;  and  I  have  therefore  dire&ed  feme  to 
be  made  for  Hot  beds  as  well  as  Stoves,  by 
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which  we  may  at  once  be  appris’d  of  the  De- 
gree  of  Heat  under  the  Line,  and  of  the  fe- 
veral  Degrees  diftin&Iy  mark’d  for  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Plants  of  every  Climate,  from  the  Line 
to  the  5  2d  Degree  of  Latitude. 

In  thefe  Thermometers  I  (hall  mark  the  Names 
likewife  of  the  principal  Places,  with  their 
Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  Summer  Heat,  whe¬ 
ther  they  lie  North  or  South  of  the  Line,  and 
alfo  the  different  Times  of  Spring  in  the  fe- 
veral  Countries  I  fhali  mention,  that  fo  every 
Gardener  may  underftand  when  it  is  proper 
to  apply  his  Heat  in  full  Force,  and  what 
Degree  of  Heat  he  ought  to  life  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  any  Plant  he  receives  from  any  Part 
of  the  World.  Thefe  Inftruments  may  be  had 
at  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild's  at  Hoxton. 

But  becaufe  every  one  of  my  Readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  rightly  underftand  the  Meaning 
of  Thermometer  or  Thermofcope,  I  fhali  here  ex¬ 
plain  it  :  The  Thermometer  is  an  Inftrument 
commonly  made  of  Glafs,  fill’d  with  tinged 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  fome  other  proper  Liquor, 
defign’d  to  meafure  the  Degree  of  Heat  or 
Cold  of  any  particular  Place,  or  at  the  fame 
Place  at  different  Times  and  Seafons. 

At  the  Bottom  of  this  Inftrument  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  Ball  of  Glafs,  filled  with  tinged  Li-; 
quor;  out  of  which  rifes  a  Stem  or  Tube  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Foot  perpendicular:  To 
adjuft  the  Degrees  of  which,  the  Ball  may  be 
placed  in  Water  which  is  juft  beginning  to  j 
freeze,  and  then  noting  the  Height  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  in  the  Stem,  make  any  particular  Mark  a- 
gainft  it,  O  for  Example  ;  and  graduate  it  af¬ 
terwards  up  and  down  for  Heat  and  Cold. 
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This  is  ufed  with  us,  and  fhcws  the  feveral 
Degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  in  our  Climate. 
But  befides  this  Inftrument,  it  is  neceffary 
our  Husbandmen  and  Gardeners  fhouid  be 
acquainted  with  fome  others,  which  will  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  Approach  of  wet  or  dry 
Weather,  that  their  Affairs  in  the  Fields  and 
Gardens  may  be  directed  with  fome  Cer¬ 
tainty.  The  firft  is 

The  Barometer  or  Barofcope ,  an  Inftrument  for 
eftimating  the  Minute  Variations  of  the 
Weight  or  Prefiure  of  the  incumbent  Air ;  it 
is  a  long  Tube  of  Glafs  hermetically  fealed 
at  one  End,  and  being  filled  with  Quick- 
filler,  is  inverted  fo  as  to  have  the  open  En4 
of  it  immerfed  or  dip’d  in  ftagnanc  Quick- 
fiiver,  contain’d  in  a  larger  Glafs  under  it ; 
which  larger  Glafs  is  expqfed  to  the  Prefiure 
of  the  outward  Air,  (after  fuch  Immerfion) 
the  Quickfilver  in  the  Tube  being  fuffered  to 
run  as  much  as  it  will  into  the  ftagnant  Qmck- 
filver,  in  which  that  Month  or  open  End  i§ 
immerfed,  there  is  wont  to  remain  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Quickfilver  fufpended  in  the  Tubes 
about  Twenty  Eight,  Twenty  Nine,  or  Thir¬ 
ty  Inches  high,  meafuring  from  the  Surface 
pf  the  if agnant  Quickfilver  perpendicularly  * 
but  more  or  lefs  within  fuch  Limits,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Weight  or  Preffure  of  the  Air  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  external  ftagnant  Quick¬ 
silver  exp  ofed  tq  it  is  more  or  lefs,  leaving 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Tube  void,  or  at  leaft 
empty  of  common  Air. 

The  next  is  the  Hsgrojcope  or  Hygrometer J 

Inftrument  contrived  to  f hew  the  Moifture 
or  Drynefs  of  the  Air,  according  as  it  abounds 

II  h  with 
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with  moiS  or  dry  Vapours,  and  to  meafure 
and  eftirnate  the  Quantity  of  fuch  Moifture 
or  Drynefs.  Of  this  and  of  the  foregoing 
fort  there  are  many  Varieties,  which  I  fliall 
mention  and  explain  more  fully  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Month,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Husbandry  and  Gardening  ;  but  I  cannot 
conclude  this  Piece  without  obferving,  that 
was  the  Method  of  cultivating  this  Fruit  or 
any  others  that  are  famous  in  the  Eafl  or 
Weft' Indies  rightly  underfiood,  we  might  be 
fupply’d  with  them  in  every  Month  of  the 
Year  j  the  Guava  has  been  brought  to 
Ripenefs  at  Chriftmas>  by  the  Directions  of  the 
late  excellent  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort. 

What  remains  yet  to  be  explain’d  of  Fig. 
V.  is,  that  C  reprefents  the  BloiTom  of  the 
Ananas  in  its  full  Proportion  upon  the  Knot: 
which  it  grows  upon,  as  it  appears  at  the 
Time  of  Flowering. 

D  is  one  of  the  Knots  of  the  Fruit  in  its 
full  BIgnefs,  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe  and  ha$ 

been  well  managed. 


Let- 
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Jitter  to  iV/r.  R.  S.  of  Surrey  ,  ton- 

cerning  planting  and  raifjng  a  CoP 
pice  or  Clofe  iVilderncJs  with  the 
greatefl  Expedition,  with  the  Me-, 
thod  of  ErnbeUijh  ing  it  with  wild 
E lowers  :  As  alfo  feme  Hints  for 
rendring  it  fliU  more  rural ,  by  miffing 
of  tame  Tbeafants  and  Cartridges. 


SIR, 

«  ¥  Had  the  Pleafure  of  your  Commands  re- 

*  -I  lacing  to  a  Coppice  or  Clofe  Wilder* 

*  nefs,  dated  June  \6.  1  find  every  one  agrees 
«  with  you,  that  to  find  an  Invention  for 

*  making  fuch  a  Plantation  compleatly  ae 
«  once,  would  fave  Time,  and  that  it  would 
‘  be,  in  fome  fort,  adding  to  the  Length  of 
-  our  Days. 

«  I  have  been  diligent  to  obferve  the  Plan-' 

*  rations  made  in  feveral  Nurferies,  and  have 

*  as  induftrioufly  enquired  the  Time  of  plant** 

*  ing  of  every  Parcel  of  Trees  growing  in 
«  them,  that  I  might  at  lead  let  you  know 
«  how  long  you  mult  wait  for  the  Perfe&iod 
1  of  the  Plantation  you  defign. 

‘  By  the  Perfection  of  fuch  a  Plantation,  I 

*  mean,  that  it  be  planted  compleatly,  and 

*  that  every  Plant  be  in  that  vigorous  way  of 

*  Growth,  that  we  may  look  upon  it  rather 

Hi  !  !  a* 
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6  as  a  Natural  than  an  Artificial  Work.  I  1 
(  have  feen  a  Plantation  of  this  Nature*  which  i 
i  has  been  only  Four  Months  planted,  that  3 
c  has  grown  above  Four  Foot  high  ;  and  the  z 
4  Second  Year,  fome  of  the  Plants  have  been 

*  above  Eight  Foot,  which  is  high  enough 

*  to  give  a  pleafing  Profpedt  This  I  ob-  • 
‘  ferv’d  at  Mr.  Scot s,  a  very  curious  Nurfery- 

!  Man  near  Chelfea  College. 

€  The  Accident  which  produced  the  tall 
e  and  upright  Shooting  of  thefe  Plants,  gives 

*  me  Opportunity  of  prefcribing  for  your  De- 
€  fign,  the  fame  Method  of  Planting  as  was 
c  pradis’d  at  Mr.  Scots :  He  tranfplanted  a 
c  large  Parcel  of  young  Elm  Plants  out  of  the 

*  firft  Bed  in  March,  J720.  fetting  them  ill 
€  Rows  about  Six  Inches  diftant  from  one 

*  another,  and  the  Lines  about  a  Foot  apart ; 

*  by  which  means  they  were  not  fubjed  to 

*  make  too  many  collateral  Shoots,  but  were 

*  all  enclined  to  fife  and  meet  the  Air  above  ; 
g  fo  that  thefe  upright  Shoots  had  not  only 
c  their  own  natural  Share  of  Nourifhment, 

*  but  likewife  enjoyed  all  that  ftould  have 
4  gone  to  the  Furniture  of  the  collateral 
f  Branches.  In  (hort,  this  Method  of  Plant- 
4  ing  anfwer’d  the  End  you  feem  to  defire, 

4  better  than  any  I  have  feen ;  that  is,  it 
c  grew  up  in  about  Eighteen  Months  Time 
4  to  fuch  an  Height,  and  fo  fully  furnifh  cl, 
c  that  a  Plantation  in  the  ordinary  Way 

*  would  not  have  done  in  lefs  than  Four  or 
f  Five  Year’s  Time, 

4  *T is  therefore  1  would  advife,  that  you 

*  make  your  Wildernefs  after  this  manner 

*  with  young  Plants,  which  mufi  be  cut  pret- 

t  ty 
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5  ty  near  the  Ground  at  Planting,  and  in 

*  two  Years  or  lei's,  you  may  begin  to  draw 
‘  out  near  half  the  Plants  to  be  placed  elfe- 

*  where  in  your  Grounds  ;  this  will  encou«? 
c  rage  the  Growth  of  thofe  which  are  left 

*  Handing,  by  giving  them  convenient  Airj 

*  and  opening  the  Earth  about  their 

*  Roots. 

‘  Nor  will  the  Charge  of  making  this  Plan- 

*  tation  be  more,  than  if  you  was  to  plant 
4  large  Trees  at  due  DiAances  $  the  fmall 

*  Plants,  though  they  will  be  perhaps  Eight 

*  times  more  numerous,  yet  their  Price  will 
4  be  in  Proportion  to  their  Bignefs,  they  will 

*  more  furely  thrive  and  grow  than  large 
4  Plants,  and  fill  your  Coppice  much  betters 
c  and,  as  I  obferv’d  before,  much  more  quick- 

*  ly  than  large  Plants :  Befides,  by  their  be- 
4  ing  planted  fo  young,  they  will  more  eafily 
4  be  naturalized  to  the  Soil,  and  profper 
4  Three  times  as  well  as  others  that  had  been 
4  many  Years  growing  elfewhere.  We  find 
4  the  fame  in  ftoring  of  Ponds  with  Fiflr* 

*  that  if  we  flock  a  Pond  with  Spawn  of  a 
4  Year  old,  the  Fifh  will  be  larger  in  five 

*  Years  than  any  Fifh  we  were  to  put  in  with 

*  them  of  Three  Years  old  ;  for  the  young 
4  Spawn  are  quickly  naturalized  to  the  Wa- 
4  ter,  and  thrive  more  in  one  Year  than  a  Fiflt 

*  of  Three  Years  old  will  do  in  Nine  Years* 
4  if  he  changes  his  Water  ,•  tis  fo  hard  to 
f  conquer  Cuftom. 

*  I  remember  once  a  Gentleman  of  fny 
4  Acquaintance  planted  a  Thicket  of  young 

*  Plants  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  the 
fame  Year  planted  a  Grove  of  Trees  about 
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‘  Nine  Years  old  ;  hisThicket  in  lefs  than  Four 
c  Years  grew  taller,  and  had  much  handfomet 
‘  Plants  in  it  than  any  in  his  Grove,  altho* 
‘  the  old  eft  of  his  Thicket  Plants  were  not  a-* 
‘bove  Two  Fears  old  when  they  were  fee 
‘in  his  Wildernefs.  So  that  Six  Years 
‘  Growth  in  the  Way  of  Planting  which  X 

*  propofe,  gives  better  Plants  than  Thirteen 
‘  Years,  where  Trees  are  planted  in  Groves 
c  the  common  Way  s  Which  is,  in  effed,  gain- 
‘  ing  Seven  Years  Time  compleatly,  while 
‘  we  are  paffing  Six  Years. 

‘  In  fuch  Coppices  I  think  no  Plant  is  more 
‘  agreeable  than  the  Filbeard  and  Spanifb 
‘  Hazie,  which  laft  may  be  let  in  Nuts  about 
‘  Qtlober  ;  for  I  find  no  Nurferies  which  are 
‘  furnifh’d  with  them,  though  I  have  experi- 
‘  dic’d  that  they  grow  very  well. 

e  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to  plant  this  Cop- 
‘  pice  according  to  any  Plan  or  Figure  ;  the 
‘  Walks  may  be  cut  when  it  is  grown  up,  and 
‘  their  Edges  border’d  with  Cowilips,  Prim- 
‘  rpfes,  Violets,  and  other  wild  Flowers,  to 
‘  make  it  appear  more  Rural ;  and  if  there 
‘  fiiould  be  enclofed  with  it  Two  or  Three 
‘  Acres  of  Ground  to  be  Town  with  Furze 
‘  or  Broom,  for  Harbour  or  Shelter  for  Phea- 
‘  fonts  and  Partridges,  it  would  be  yet  more 
‘  pleafant. 

‘  We  have  Inftances  enough  of  Pheafants, 

*  though  they  have  the  Liberty  of  the  Wing, 
‘  that  are  fo  tame,  that  they  will  every  Night 
‘  return  to  their  own  Home;  and  as  often  as 
‘  they  are  call’d  by  their  Keepers*  they  will 
K  come  to  them  :  They  will  breed  without 
!  any  Trouble  in  fuch  a  Pfoce  as  X  have  mea« 

‘  tion’di 
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?  tion'd,  but  the  young  Ones  ffiould  be  caught 

*  at  a  Month  old  and  fed  ;  they  will  then 

*  live  upon  Corn  alone,  and  may  be  eaflly 
e  tam’d  and  difciplin’d  :  Nor  are  Partridges 
s  more  difficult  in  their  Management  j  I  have; 

*  taken  them  at  two  Months  old,  and  made 
s  them  fo  tame  and  familiar,  that  they  have 
c  follow’d  me  every  where,  as  well  about  the 

*  Houfe  as  without  Doors,  and  fome  of  them 

*  frequently  fly  upon  the  Table  when  I  have 
€  been  at  Dinner,  regardlefs  of  all  Fear. 
g  This  is  what  I  ffiall  at  prefent  communicate 
=  to  you,  and  am,  SIR, 

Tours ,  See. 


R.  B, 


Remarks  on  the  Weather  and  ‘Pro¬ 
duce  of  this  Month. 

'HpHE  Weather  at  the  Beginning  was  un- 
-*•  certain,  but  the  Winds  for  the  moft  part 
blowing  from  the  Weft  and  South  Weft,  the 
Air  was  cool  and  fharp  for  the  Seafon ;  which 
brings  to  my  Mind  once  more,  the  Obferva- 
tion  I  made  in  the  preceding  Month,  of  the 
Paflage  of  Mountains  or  rather  Iflands  of 
Ice  from  the  North  towards  the  Line,  which 
I  fuppofe  had  no  fmall  Influence  over  the 
Weather  with  qg.  T£h$  Tench,  Eleventh  and 

Twelfth 
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Twelfth  Days,  the  Wind  was  more  Weft  than 
South,  the  Weather  ftorrny  and  rainy,  with 
cold  Hail,  which  injured  the  Fruit  and  lav’d 
the  Corn,  but  chiefly  damaged  the  Hops. 
From  the  Twelfth  to  the  Twentieth  we  had 
cold  Winds,  which  gradually  were  more 
South  every  Day,  and  declined  in  Cold  to 
the  Twenty  Fifth. 

About  the  Twenty  Seventh  we  had  warm 
Weather,  which  lafted  to  the  End  of  the 
Month,  a  few  fhort  Hurricanes  now  and 
then  from  the  South  Weft,  but  ended  North 
Eaft. 

The  Garden  Fruits  of  the  preceding  Month 
continued,  and  we  had  Strawberries  till  the 
End,  which  perhaps  might  proceed  from  the 
rainy  Seafon.  The  Katherine  and  many  o- 
ther  Kinds  of  Pears  came  into  the  Markers 
about  the  Beginning,  and  feveral  forts  of 
Plums  about  the  Middle  ;  Genniting  Apples 
were  brought  to  Town  like  wife  about  that 
Time,  and  Codlings  were  then  very  large, 
but  not  in  Plenty.  About  the  Twentieth  I 
pbferved  the  firft  Nutmeg  Peaches  and  Turkey 
Apricots  ripe;  Kidney  Beans  were  every 
where  at  a  moderate  Price,  all  forts  of  Goof- 
berries  were  ripe,  and  Melons,  though  the 
Seafon  had  render’d  them  ill  tafted,  were  nu¬ 
merous  enough  :  Several  forts  of  Figs  were 
now  ripe,  and  fome  Grapes  at  Mr.  Fair  child's. 
The  firft  ripe  Ananas  of  this  Year  were  now 
cut  at  Richmond ,  notwithftanding  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Seafon  which  the  Gardener  had 
to  engage  with :  But  it  is  a  Maxim,  that  the 
greater  Difficulties  we  have  to  encounter 
\  tha  the  greater  Honour  we  gain  by  the 

Vifiory. 
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Vi  dory.  Which  leads  me  farther  to  take 
Notice  of  what  I  have  had  the  Opportunity 
of  obierving  this  Year  in  the  Gardens  of 
Meffieurs  Warners  at  Rotherhith  ;  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  Brothers  and  near  Neighbours, 
have  Gardens  curioufly  defign’d  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagating  oi  Frnit,  and  are  each  of  them  ex¬ 
cellently  skill’d  in  the  manner  of  Priming, 
and  in  that  Philofophy  which  is  necdtary  to 
bring  Trees  to  good  Bearing.  The  Way  of 
their  Management,  I  think,  is  near  the  fame  ; 
and  could  every  one  have  the  Liberty  of  fee¬ 
ing  their  Gardens,  in  my  Opinion,  they 
could  not  have  a  better  Example  for  the  ma¬ 
naging  of  Dwarf  Trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
in  England .  One  of  thefe  Gentlemen  in  this 
bad  Year,  in  one  Part  of  his  Garden,  not 
much  more  than  half  an  Acre,  has  more 
Fruit  than  any  Garden,  among  the  Many  I 
have  feen,  can  boafl:  of  in  three  Acres  ;  yet 
we  may  at  the  fame  time  obferve  a  promi- 
iing  Profped  of  Blofioms  for  the  Furniture 
of  the  next  Summer. 

At  Mr.  John  Warner  s,  we  obferve  a  little 
Vineyard,  which  is  fo  model’d,  that  it  ferves 
even  as  an  Ornament  to  his  Parterre;  and  is 
an  Example  of  Vines  fo  judicioufly  order’d, 
that  out  of  fewer  than  an  Hundred,  and 
fome  of  them  not  more  than  the  fecond 
Year’s  Growth,  was  made  a  Veffd  of  Wine 
containing  Ninety  five  Gallons,  which. is  al- 
moft  a  Gallon  of  Wine  from  a  fingle  Vine 
of  four  Foot  high  ;  or  to  reckon  where  the 
Grapes  grow,  the  Vines  are  no:  above  two 
Foot  from  the  Ground. 


II 
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This  Gentleman  did  me  the  Favour 
to  give  me  a  Tafte  of  the  Wine  made 
from  thefe  Vines ;  and  1  conceive,  was 
it  old,  or  kept  to  the  Length  of  Time  as  Old 
Hock  is  generally  kept,  it  would  be  full 
as  fmooth  and  ftrong ;  but  as  it  was,  I  found 
that  it  poffefled  the  Burgundy  Flavour,  which 
was  the  fort  of  Grape  it  was  made  of,  and 
was  much  more  fuperior  to  thofe  Wines  which 
grow  about  Beauvais  and  Clairmont ,  or  in  any 
Vineyard  on  this  Side  Paris :  And  1  doubt 
not  but  if  this  Wine-making  Bufinefs  was 
carried  on  with  a  little  Art,  many  Lands, 
which  now  lie  idle  in  Britain,  might  render 
an  extraordinary  Return  to  the  Owner.  There 
are  feveral  Ways  of  making  Wines  abroad, 
which  I  have  colledfed,  on  purpofe  to  intro¬ 
duce  Vineyards  into  England  ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  if  the  fame  Grapes  which 
made  the  Wine  I  tafted  had  been  managed  in 
a  certain  Manner  which  I  learn’d  from  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  and  fball  relate  in  another  Month,  it 
would  have  been  as  ftrong  again  as  it  is  ;  or 
eife  if  a  Spirit  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Grapes,  even  if  they  had  not  ripen’d,  it 
would  have  been  equal  to  any  French  Brandy. 
For  among  the  Vineyard-Men  in  France,  they 
hold  it  as  a  Rule,  that  all  Vineyards  which 
make  fmall  Wine,  make  the  beft  flavour’d  Bran¬ 
dy  ;  or  even  if  Grapes  are  not  ripe,  they  ftill 
afford  an  excellent  Spirit.  But  I  £hall  have 
an  Opportunity  of  faying  more  on  this 
Head,  when  I  treat  of  the  feveral  Methods 
of  planting  and  managing  Vineyards,  which 
Subjed  yet  I  have  but  flightly  touched 
upon. 
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l  take  this  Occafion  to  thank  my  Corre* 
fpondentsfor  the  many  ingenious  Letters  they 
have  fent  me ;  and  hope  they  will  ftill  conti¬ 
nue  to  profecute  thofe  Studies  which  may 
prove  fo  advantagious  to  the  Publick,  as  the 
Improvement  of  Land  will  be.  The  Method 
I  have  taken  to  publifti  their  Remarks  with 
my  own,  may  perhaps,  in  due  Time,  fix  fo 
free  a  Correfpondence  among  the  Curious  in 
the  feveral  Parts  of  Britain,  that  many  ufeful 
Things  may  be  brought  to  Light,  which  o- 
therwife  would  have  never  been  known.  I 
receiv’d  Mr.  L.  JL's  Letter,  and  think  his  Ad¬ 
vice  very  good,  to  perfuade  my  Country¬ 
men  not  to  fcruple  Writing  upon  Subje&s  of 
this  Kind,  becaufe  it  is  common  with  them  ; 
for  it  is  very  likely,  what  may  be  common  in 
one  Country,  may  be  unknown  to  all  the 
reft  ;  and  perhaps  not  only  every  County,  but 
every  Parifli,  may  have  fomething  generally 
pra&ifed,  which  the  next  Place  may  be  igno¬ 
rant  of.  But  I  fear  it  is  tfie  fame  in  this  Cafe 
that  it  was  in  an  Affair  between  two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  my  Acquaintance  $  one  of  them 
going  to  the  Weft- Indies,  promis’d  to  bring 
his  Friend  whatever  curious  Plants  he  could 
pick  up,  but  returned  Home  without  any  at 
all,  telling  his  Friend,  he  could  not  find  any 
Plants  in  the  Countries  he  had  been  in,  but 
what  grew  there  wild  as  Weeds,  and  that 
were  all  fo  common  there,  that  he  did  not 
think  them  worth  his  Friend’s  Acceptance, 
who  was  fo  curious  a  Man.  This  Difap- 
pointment,  however,  only  Joft  a  little  Time, 
for  ever  fince  the  curious  Gentleman,  who 
has  the  Garden  in  England,  defires  his  travel- 
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ing  Friends  to  bring  him  the  Weeds,  or  mo  ft 
common  Plants  they  can  meet  with ;  and 
thereby  his  Garden  is  continually  fupply’d 
with  Curiofities, 

Such  Gentlemen  as  have  any  Thing  to 
communicate  in  the  Subje&s  of  Husbandry 
pr  Gardening,  or  whatever  may  be  of  ufe 
to  the  Publick,  are  defired  to  dired  them  for 
me  at  the  Publifhers  of  thefe  Papers. 


End  of  the  Month  of  JULY. 
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TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardening. , 

For  the  Month  of  Auguji. 


Obfervations  and  Experiments  rela- 
ting  to  ‘Planting  of  Trees  in  Clay , 
Chalk  and  Gravelly  Soils’,  'with 
feveral  Improvements ,  for  planting 
of  JVall-1  rees,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fairchild  and  Mr.  Whitmill,  loth 
of  Hoxton,  and  fome  others. 


H8HERE  is  nothing  which  has  giv¬ 
en  a  greater  Check  to  the  Progrefs 
of  Gardening,  than  the  unartful 
Proceedings  of  unexperiene'dMen, 
or  of  thofe  who  will  not  give 
themfelvesTime  to  confider  deliberately  what 
they  are  about ;  it  is  not  the  bare  Knowledge 
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that  a  Tree  has  a  Root,  and  that  the  Root 
muft  be  fee  in  the  Earth,  that  give  Succefs  to 
the  Planter’s  Undertakings;  he  mud  know  how 
to  judge  of  the  Soil  and  Situation  each  par¬ 
ticular  Tree  requires,  and  learn  how  to  affift 
either  of  them  without  extraord'inaryExpence. 
When  therefore  we  meet  with  A r rifts  of  this 
fort,  who  have  Rtafon  for  their  Guide,  we 
ought  to  regard’ them  as  publick  Benefits. 

In  the  difpofing  of  day  Grounds,  chalk  or 
gravelly  Soils  for  Gardens,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  Inch  wrong  Steps  taken  in  the  or¬ 
dering  the  Works  upon  them,  as  tend  to  the 
Deftruftion  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Plants  to 
be  fet  in  them,  which  feems  to  happen  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  due  Confideration  in  either 
the  Undertakers  or  Planters. 

Where  the  Surface  or  the  upper  Soil  is  not 
above  Three  or  Four  Inches  thick,  and  the 
next  Stratum  or  Layer  of  Earth  is  ft  iff  Clay, 
it  is  a  Pradice  too  frequent  to  dig  Tren¬ 
ches  for  the  Beds  about  Fourteen  or  Eigh¬ 
teen  Inches  deep,  to  remove  the  Clay  and 
Earth  dug  out  of  them,  and  fill  them  again 
with  fine  freih  Earth  brought  from  fome  o- 
ther  Place,  The  Arguments  which  I  have 
heard  for  this  Method  are  chiefly  thefe  ,  viz,. 
that  the  Surface  or  firft  Layer  of  Earth  was 
not  deep  enough  of  it  felf  to  nourifti  the  Trees 
that  might  be  planted  in  it,  and  the  ft  iff  Clay 
below  it  would  be  very  pernicious  to  Trees 
of  moll  Rinds  that  were  to  ilrike  their  Roots 
into  it  ;  and  to  avoid  Both  thefe  Evils,  the 
Trenches  were  cut,  and  fine  Mold  fill’d  into 
them.  The  Gbjedion  to  this  Pradice  is,  that 
when  die  Wet  begins  to  fall,  thefe  Trenches 
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in  the  Clay  receive  the  Water,  and  are  like 
fo  many  Bafons  to  hold  it,  and  fo  renders  the 
fine  Earth  that  was  put  into  the  Trenches 
perfeft  Mud  ,*  for  a  Body  of  Clay  or  Chalk 
will  not  admit  Water  to  pafs  throw  it;  and 
therefore  it  is  almofi:  a  Miracle  to  fee  any 
Plants  iive  or  thrive  in  fuch  trench’d  Beds  or 
Borders,  unlefs  they  are  fuch  as  naturally  live 
and  grow  in  Water  or  in  Boggs.  1  have  ob¬ 
serv’d  many  Thoufands  of  Plants  deflroy’d 
by  planting  them  in  fuch  Trendies  of  Clay 
and  Chalk  ;  altho*  there  were  Drains  made 
from  them  as  artfully  as  poffible,  yet  the  Wet 
always  corrupts  and  chilis  the  Earth  in 
them. 

Mr.  Fairchild  well  obferves,  that  where  the 
firft  Layer  of  Earth  or  Soil  is  fo  thin  as  in 
the  Cafe  I  mention,  and  the  next  Layer  or 
Stratum  is  either  Gravel,  Chalk  or  Clay,  we 
!bould  never  dig  into  thefe  bad  Bottoms,  but 
raife  our  good  Earth  to  a  due  Thicknefs  up¬ 
on  them  where  we  defign  to  plant  our  Trees, 
or  elfe  to  raife  Hills  of  good  Earth  to  plant 
them  on;  for  a  Tree  fo  planted,  will  turn 
its  Roots  when  they  come  near  either  the 
Gravel,  Chalk  or  Clay,  and  fpread  them  in 
the  Surface,  tho’  it  is  not  thicker  than  Two 
or  Three  Inches.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
when  Holes  are  dug  in  thefe  ftubborn  Soils 
and  fill’d  with  good  Earth,  yet  the  Trees 
planted  in  fuch  Places,  when  they  fpread  their 
Roots  to  the  Borders  of  fuch  Holes,  fo  as  to 
touch  the  Gravel,  Clay,  &c.  begin  to  canker, 
and  presently  decay. 

I  have  alfo  taken  Notice,  that  the  furefl 
kWay  to  manage  fuch  Grounds  as  I  have  been 
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fpcaking  of,  is  to  pare  off  all  the  Surface;  and 
after  it  has  had  due  Time  to  mellow,  then  to 
lay  it  in  Beds  upon  the  Clay,  Gravel,  or 
Chalk,  without  catting  or  trenching  fo  much 
as  an  Inch  deep  into  any  of  them;  by  which 
Pra&ice  I  find  Plants  thrive  and  grow  well, 
and  are  out  of  Danger  of  decaying  before 
there  natural  Time.  This  is  one  Way  to 
fecure  our  Trees  from  harm,  by  giving  them 
Liberty  of  feeking  and  finding  out  the  Nou- 
rifhment  proper  for  them ;  but  if  we  entom- 
pafs  their  Roots  with  Earths  oppofite  to  their 
Tafte,  they  ftarve  themfelves  into  Diftempers, 
which  occafion  their  Death. 

When  we  are  come  thus  far,  I  fhall  next 
confider  how  a  Fruit  Tree  may  be  planted  for 
a  Wall,  to  receive  more  Advantages  than  it 
will  do  by  the  common  way  of  Planting  ; 
and  for  this  Thought  I  am  obliged  to  the 
curious  Mr.  WlritmilU  whom  I  have  menti¬ 
oned  in  another  Work.  He  obferves  very 
jjuftly,  that  the  common  Pra&ice  of  planting 
Trees  againft  Walls  very  often  cccafions  the 
Trees  to  decay  in  few  Years,  i.  e .  by  planting 
them  fo  near  to  the  Wall  that  every  Part  of 
the  Root  has  not  a  convenient  Space  to  fpread 
it  felf,  that  Part  next  the  Wall  muft  want 
Nourifhment  in  many  Cafes;  altho’  the  Vine 
has  an  Advantage  from  the  Mortar  in  the 
Wall,  and  the  Peach  loves  to  Ihoot  downright 
in  the  Earth ;  but  yet,  as  I  have  obfcrv’d  be¬ 
fore  from  Mr.  Fairchild ,  the  Root  of  the 
Peach  will  want  Moifture  in  Summer*  and  can 
not  always  find  a  proper  Earth  below  to 
nourifli  it* 
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The  Method  indeed  which  Mr.  WhitmiU 
prefcribes,  is  chiefly  defign’d  for  fuch  Pears 
as  want  the  Afliftance  of  a  Wall  to  ripen  their 
Fruit;  but  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  every  fort 
of  Fruit  Tree  which  is  a  vigorous  Shooter, 
will  agree  as  well  with  the  Method  he  direds 
as  the  Pear  Tree.  FirA  of  all,  he  advifes  to 
prepare  a  Bed  about  four  Foot  wide,  under 
the  Influence  of  a  well  expofed  Wall,  and  to 
plant  our  Trees  about  the  middle  of  it,  fo 
that  the  Roots  may  enjoy  the  Liberty  of  two 
Foot  £arth  on  the  Wall  Side,  before  they  can 
reach  it;  which  will  give  them  Strength  of 
Shoot  equally  in  every  Part,  and  preferve 
them  in  Health  better  than  the  common 
Way  of  Planting.  But  to  curb  this  Luxuriance, 
and  bring  the  Trees  to  bearing,  the  Shoots 
are  to  be  fpread  flat  or  horizontally,  fo  as  to 
make  a  Covering  for  the  Bed,  which  perhaps 
may  be  near  two  Foot  above  the  Earth.  A 
few  Stakes  and  common  Arbour  Poles  will 
dired  thefe  Shoots,  as  we  may  obferve  in 
Fig .  I.  which  manner  fo  far  as  I  have  yet 
mention’d,  may  be  feen  at  Mr. Greenings,  at 
Brentford ,  and  has  a  very  good  EfFed. 

As  the  Trees  planted  and  trained  in  this 
Way  fpread  themfelves,Mr.£0./it^i#  would  di- 
red  all  the  Shoots  which  are  within  reach  of 
the  Wall  to  be  nail’d  up  to  it,  which  will  check 
the  Overflux  of  the  Sap,  enough  to  bring  the 
Shoots  to  a  bearing  State,  if  the  fiift  fpread- 
ing  of  them  upon  the  Poles  did  not  do  it. 
By  this  Pradice  a  Wall  of  Eight  Foot  high 
will  be  fuflicient  for  a  Tree  that  would  other- 
wife  require  one  of  Twelve  or  Sixteen  Foot, 
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and  have  many  orher  Advantages  ;  as,  fir#, 
that  the  Part  of  the  Tree  which  fpreads  o- 
ver  the  Bed  may  be  fecured  from  the  Fro# 
in  the  Time  of  its  Bloffom,  by  covering  with 
a  Matt,  and  bring  Fruit  when  the  Part  nail¬ 
ed  to  the  Wail  receives  Damage  either  by 
Fro  ft  or  Blight.  Secondly,  The  Reflection 
of  the  Wall  will  contribute  to  the  ripening 
of  the  Fruit  upon  the  flat  Part  of  the  Tree. 
Thirdly,  That  the  Fruit  will  be  well  nourifh- 
ed,  becaufe  the  Roots  have  the  due  Liberty 
of  the  Earth,  and  are  not  too  much  expofed 
to  the  Sun  in  hot  dry  Seafons:  And  again, 
no  other  Thing  can  grow'  upon  the  fame 
Border  to  rob  the  Tree  of  its  NouriCbment: 
And  there  is  better  Opportunity  of  letting 
the  over  abundant  Sap  fpend  it  felf  than  can 
be  had  in  Trees  planted  again#  Walls  in  the 
common  way.  The  Letter  A  in  the  fir#  Figure 
fhews  one  of  the  vigorous  Shoots,  which  is 
left  as  a  wade  Pipe,  fo  named  and  pra&ifed 
by  Mefs.  Warners,  who  with  great  Pleafure 
1  had  occaflon  to  mention  in  my  Papers  for 
the  preceeding  Month.  This  wafle  Pipe,  as 
I  (hall  call  it,  ferves  to  rectify  the  Sap  in  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Tree,  and  bring  it  into 
a  bearing  Condition. 

Fig.  II.  at  B  B  B  B,  we  may  ohferve  the 
Method  of  training  a  Fruit  Tree  again#  a 
Wall,  according  to  the  Method  preferib’d  by 
M  r.  Whit  mil l ;  and  if  by  this  means  it  is  yet 
too  luxuriant,  he  advifes  the  binding  fome 
of  the  mo#  vigorous  Shoots  with  Prong 
Wire,  which  he  fuppofes  will  check  the  Sap; 
and  in  fome  Cafes  he  even  advifes  the  bind¬ 
ing  clofe  with  Wire  feme  of  the  larger  Roots. 

But 
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But  to  curb  the  Oyer-growth  of  FrukTrees, 
Mefs.  Warner i  cut  what  they  call  a  wild  Worm 
about  the  Body  of  the  Trees,  or  (core  the 
Bark  quite  to  the  Wood  in  the  manner  of  a 
Screw,  which  muft  be  done  with  a  fharp 
Knife.  Another  Practice  of  thefe  Gentlemen* 
which  is  yet  more  Phiiofophical,  is  the  g raf¬ 
fing  here  and  there  fome  Branches  or  Cion 
of  good  bearing  Trees  into  thofe  which  are 
too  wanton  in  their  Growth ;  which  Ex¬ 
periment  fully  anfwers  the  Defign,  and 
brings  thofe  Trees  which  are  grafted  upon  to 
bear  well.  But  I  conceive  this  would  yet 
be  more  fuccefsful,  if  we  were  to  inoculate 
or  gratf  the  ftrong  Shooters  or  lefs  bearing 
forts  of  Trees  upon  the  great  Bearers ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  Trees  which  are  apt  for  bearing, 
will  feed  the  Cions  of  the  vigorous  Shooters 
only  with  fuch  Sap  as  is  well  digefted  or  ri* 
pen’d,  and  will  alter  their  luxuriant  Quality 
at  once  :  whereas  the  former  Method  of 
grafting  the  good  bearing  Kinds  upon  the 
bad  Bearers,  requires  more  Time  to  render 
the  Tree  fruitful ;  for  the  luxuriant  Quality  of 
a  whole  Tree  working  in  full  Power  upon  a 
few  Buds  or  Cions  of  the  good  Bearers,  they 
can  do  little  more  than  reftft'the  fluent  Sap 
for  a  Seafon  or  Two,  and  mu  ft  require  Time 
to  infinuate  their  proliftck  Virtue  into  the 
whole  Tree  they  are  grafted  into.  But  this 
Thought  will  give  me  an  Opportunity  of 
treating  more  largely  upon  the  Efteft  of 
Grafting  in  fome  other  Papers.  However, 
fince  the  Subject  is  now  before  me,  I  fbali 
mention  an  Obfervation  or  two  which  I  have 
made  at  Mr.  l&hitmiirs,  that  in  fome  degree 
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may  be  ufeful  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  and 
confirm  fome  Experiments  of  the  late  excel¬ 
lent  Mr.  Evelin . 

Mr.  Evelin  mentions  in  fome  of  his  Works, 
a  Method  of  grafting  Orange  Trees,-  but  that 
Method  has  had  fo  little  Weight  with  the 
Gardeners,  that  I  have  never  feen  it  pradifed, 
till  by  Accident  I  found  it  done  at  Mr.  Whit - 
mill's  at  Hoxton ,  and  even  then  as  he  told 
me,  it  was  parti]?  the  EfFed  of$Chance  which 
put  him  upon  it;  for  while  hiswoungOrange 
Stocks  were  in  his  Conferptj||y,  the  Mice 
bark’d  a  Couple  of  them  f^pear  the  Root, 
that  there  was  neither  a  poMdlity  of  ino¬ 
culating  or  inarching  them,  which  gave  him 
an  Opportunity  to  try  the  Experiment  of 
grafting  them  in  two  different  Ways,  the  one 
in  the  Bark  the  other  in  the  Cleff ;  the  Suc- 
cefs  was,  that  both  the  Graffs  took,  and  it 
was  obfervable,  that  the  Orange  Tree  graf- 
fed  in  the  Bark,  fhot  very  vigoroufly  the  fame 
Summer;  while  the  other,  which  was  graf- 
fed  in  this  Cleff,  fhot  with  more  Modera* 
lion,  and  put  out  feveral  Bloflbms  a  few 
Months  after  grafting ;  which  I  fuppofe  might 
happen  from  the  Pinching  of  the  Cleff,  and 
thereby  checking  the  too  vigorous  Progrefs  of 
the  Sap  of  the  Stock  ;  both  thefe,  however, 
made  very  handfome  Plants  in  three  or  four 
Months  after  Grafting. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  a  matter  of  great  Cu- 
rioftty,  he  fhew’d  me  fome  Myrtles  which 
were  inarch’d  one  upon  another,  and  had 
taken  very  well  ;  among  thefe  we  found  the 
large  leav’d  Kinds  upon  the  fmall  leav’d 
Kinds,  the  Nutmeg  Myrtle  upon  the  Up¬ 
right 
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right  Myrtle,  the  ftripd  upon  the  plain,  and 
the  double  Bloffom  upon  feveral  forts ;  which 
brought  to  my  mind  fome  Thoughts  I  once 
had,  of  making  a  Pyramid  of  Myrtle,  whofe 
Bafe  fhould  be  garnifti’d  with  the  Spanijh 
broaddeav’d  Myrtle,  to  be  follow’d  with  the 
Nutmeg,  and  next  to  that  the  filver-edgcd 
Myrtle,  and  upon  that  the  Upright  fort,  to 
be  fucceeded  by  the  Rofemary  and  Thy  me  - 
leav’d  Kinds  to  the  Point,  upon  which  we 
might  have  a  Ball  of  the  double-bloffom’d 
Myrtle,  which  would  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance. 

While  I  have  an  Opportunity  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Plate  defign’d  to  explain  Mr.  WhitmilCs 
Method  of  managing  fome  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  againft  Walls,  I  fhall  take  occafion  to 
mention  the  French  Method  of  treating  Wall 
Vines,  which  has  little  Trouble  in  it,  and 
will  give  us  extraordinary  Fruit. 

In  order  to  which  we  muft  firft  bring  our 
Vines  to  fhoot  with  Vigour,  that  we  may 
have  two  or  three  Shoots  of  Strength  to  lay 
to  the  Wall  for  Service  ,*  and  this  depends 
upon  the  Pruning  of  the  fmall  Shoots  :  For 
Example,  we  will  fuppofe  we  have  a  young 
Vine  planted  in  the  Spring,  i  720,  which  at 
Michaelmas  the  fame  Year,  has  fhot  two  or 
three  fmall  Twigs  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
Wheat  Straws  ;  when  thefe  Twigs  have 
done  their  Growth,  we  muft  cut  them  down, 
fo  as  to  leave  only  one  Bud  upon  each  Shoot ; 
fo  that  the  Spring  following,  Anno  172 j,  the 
Sap,  which  by  Nature  was  defign’d  to  fur- 
nifti  all  the  Buds  in  the  Twigs  we  cut  off, 
will  be  employ’d  only  to  nourifh  the  few 
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Angle  Buds  which  we  left  in  pruning,-  and 
will  fling  thofe  remaining  Buds  into  vigorous 
Shoots;  which,  in  the  Vine,  are  thofe  that 
bring  bearing  Branches.  Thefe  Shoots  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Buds  in  the  Spring  1721, 
will,  at  Michaelmas  the  fame  Year,  be  at  their 
full  Growth  ;  and  ftiould  not  be  broken  or 
touch’d  with  a  Knife  while  they  are  in 
Growth,  for  that  will  fet  them  to  branch, 
which  fhould  be  avoided. 

When  we  are  come  fo  far  as  Michaelmas 
1721,  we  are  next  to  enquire  what  Length  we 
may  prune  the  Shoots  of  that  Year  too,  when 
we  lay  them  down  to  the  Wall  ;  and  that 
pruning  we  muft  order  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Shoots  :  If  they  are  about 
nine  Parts  in  Twelve  of  an  Inch  Diameter, 
they  may  be  left  about  a  Yard  and  Half 
long ;  or  if  about  half  an  Inch  Diameter,  leave 
them  a  Yard  ;  or  as  they  are  lefs,  mu  ft  be 
fhorten’d  in  proportion;  but  any  of  thefe 
muft  be  left  iliorter  if  their  Buds  or  Joints 
are  clofe,  than  if  their  Joints  are  wide  a- 
funder.  • 

The  Hid  Figure  (hews  us  a  Vine  pruned 
at  Michaelmas  1721,  which  had  Three  vigo¬ 
rous  Shoots.  C  is  one  of  them  lay’d  down 
horizontally  to  run  parallel  with  the  Border. 
D  is  the  fecond  Shoot  above  it,  prun’d  and 
Jay’d  to  the  Wall  in  the  fame  manner.  And 
we  are  to  obferve  the  Shoots  C  and  D  are 
to  produce  bearing  Branches,  Anno  1722.  E 
is  the  third  Shoot  prun’d  to  two  or  three 
Buds,  which  are  left  to  furnifh  Shoots 
for  laying  to  the  Wall  at  Michaelmas  1722. 
When  the  Shoots  C,  D3  are  to  be  quite  taken 
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from  the  Vine,  unlefs  a  Bud  or  two,  to  fup„ 
ply  the  following  Year  fome  Shoots  for  lay¬ 
ing  down. 

Fig.  IV.  gives  us  the  Appearance  of  the 
fame  Plant  at  Fig.  III.  in  its  full  Growth, 
and  theManner  in  which  the  Shoots  or  bearing 
Branches  proceeding  from  thofe  lay’d  down 
Anno  i  72 1 ,  ought  to  be  naifd  to  the  Wall 
1722. 

F  in  Fig.  IV.  is  the  fame  Shoot  as  C  in 
Fig.  III.  and  G  Fig.  IV.  is  the  fame  as  D  in 
Fig.  III.  The  Letters  H  H  H  H,  fhew  the 
Shoots  proceeding  from  them  in  1722  ;  and 
thofe  Shoots  mark’d  I  I,  point  thofe  flrong 
Shoots,  which  fhould  be  preferv’d  to  fucceed 
the  Shoots  F  G,  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe  ; 
for  then,  as  I  have  obferv’d  before,  F  G 
muft  be  taken  away. 
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A  Letter  to  Mr.  Waller  concerning  the 
Ufe  of  fome  Earth ,  and  of  Quick- 
Jilver  found  in  England  •  ‘with  an 
Account  of  fome  Barometers  and 
Thermometers ,  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Patrick,  in  Ship-Court  in 
the  Old  Baily,  London,  -with 
their  Ufe  in  Husbandry  and  Gar - 

SIR > 

c  T  Had  the  Favour  of  your  Letter  concern- 

*  ing  Minerals  and  fubterraneous  Riches, 
f  which  I  am  very  fenfible  abound  in  our 

*  Brittfi  Soil,  and  fuch  as  are  already  dif- 

*  cover’d  and  underflood,  bring  great  Pro- 
‘  fit  to  the  Nation;  but  I  am  adored,  there 
c  are  many  others  that  are  daily  before 
€  us,  which  are  at  prefent  ufelefs  for  Want  of 

*  the  right  Knowledge  of  their  Virtues.  You 
c  are  certainly  very  juft  in  your  Obfervation, 
1  that  we  ought  not  to  negle&  the  Study  of 
c  thefe  Things ;  for  every  Difcovery  in  this 
c  Way  is  a  publick  Benefit,  and  gains  Riches 
€  to  a  Nation,  not  only  from  its  intrinfick 

*  Value,  but  by  employing  many  Hands  to 
‘  work  it. 

*  The  clay  Grounds  which  abound  in  Mid- 
€  dlejexf  efpccially  near  Lcndon>  is  an  Inftance, 

€  that 
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that  Things  of  the  mod  trifling  Appearance 
may  be  render’d  vaftiy  profitable  to  the 
Owner,  the  Undertaker,  and  thePublick,  in 
’  the  making  of  Bricks  with  this  fort  of 
Earth  ,*  and  the  Landlords  receive  large 

*  Premiums  for  the  Earth  upon  every  Acre, 
fame  five,  fame  fix,  or  fome  ten  Pounds  for 

4  every  Acre,  befides  as  much  Rent  yearly  as 
4  they  might  let  their  Land  for,  if  it  was  fit 
c  for  Garden  Ground. 

4  The  Undertaker  of  a  Brick-kiln,  befides 
4  the  Charge  of  the  Premium,  Rent,  and 

*  keeping  Teams  of  Horfes,  may  perhaps  be 
4  at  the  Expence  of  about  five  or  fix  Shillings 
4  j per  Thoufand  for  making  and  burning  ; 
4  and  thefe  Bricks,  if  they  are  only  Place 
4  Bricks,  may  be  fold  at  London  for  about 
4  fourteen,  fifteen  or  fixteen  Shillings  a  Thou- 
4  fand  ;  or  if  they  are  good  Stock  Bricks,  I 
4  fuppofe  he  may  fell  them  for  about  twenty 
4  Shillings  per  Thoufand,  in  Proportion  to  his 
4  Expence  in  making  and  burning  them. 

4  The  Advantage  to  the  Publick  is  front 
4  the  Number  of  People  employ’d  in  dig- 
4  ging  and  preparing  the  Earth,  in  making 
4  and  modelling  the  Bricks,  in  employing 
4  Coal  to  burn  them,  in  loading  and  un- 
4  loading  them,  and  carrying  them  from  Place 
4  to  Place ;  in  employing  thofe  who  burn  and 
4  prepare  the  Lime,  and  bring  the  Sand  for 
4  Mortar,  thofe  who  make  the  Mortar,  and 
4  thofe  who  lay  the  Bricks  for  building:  io 
4  that  perhaps  one  Thoufand  of  Bricks  from 
4  the  making  to  the  laying,  may  employ 
4  twelve  or  fourteen  Hands-  But  in  feveral 
4  Countries,  feveral  forts  of  Earth  are  ufed 

M  m  4  for 
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4  for  this  Purpofe  :  Some  People  are  lucky  e* 

4  nough  to  find  a  Vein  of  Earth,  which  will 
4  do  for  this  Ufe  limply,  or  without  Mixture  ; 
c  others  are  obliged  to  mix  two  or  three 

*  Sorts  together,  to  make  a  Body  fit  for  Brick 
4  Earth,  and  fome  near  the  Sea  ufe  Sea- 
c  Ouze  to  make  fuch  as  are  called  Flanders 

*  Bricks. 

4  In  Devonjhire ,  and  fome  other  Countries 
4  in  England ,  there  is  a  fort  of  red  Earth 
4  which  the  People  ufe  for  building  Walls, 
4  which  they  call  Cobb,  their  Garden  Walls 
4  and  Fences  about  their  Houfes  are  general- 
i  ly  made  with  it ;  they  prepare  it  firft 
4  like  a  thick  Mud,  mixing  cbop’d  Straw 
4  with  it,  and  raife  their  Walls  by  laying 
4  one  Shovel  full  upon  another,  and  fmooth- 
4  ing  over  the  Outfide  ;  this  Mixture  will 
4  harden  in  a  few  Days,  and  the  Walls  built 
4  with  it  will  out-laft  fome  fort  of  Stone,  as 
4 1  have  obferved  in  Buildings  of  both  Sorts, 

*  which,  were  erected  at  the  fame  time. 

4  When  I  was  lad  at  Exeter ,  a  curious 
4  Clergyman  told  me  of  an  Obfervation  of 
4  his  fomeYears  fince,  in  and  about  thatCity, 
4  which  i  think  may  prove  of  great  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Publick,  if  it  was  judicioufly 
4 Tough t  into. 

4  This  Gentleman  tells  me,  that  towards 
4  the  Eaft  End  of  the  City,  when  the  People 
4  dig  deep  enough  for  the  Foundation  of  an 
4  Boufe,  it  is  common  to  find  Quickfilver 
4  difperfed  amongd  the  Earth  ;  infomuch  that 

*  in  about  an  Hour  or  two,  he  has  gather’d 
4  as  much  as  fill’d  a  Thumb  Bottle,  as  he  call’d 
€  it,  or  more  than  the  Quantity  of  two 

4  Ounces  5 
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€  Ounces*  and  at  the  fame  time  mention’d 
c  fome  Perfons  now  living,  who  had  done 
c  the  fame  about  the  fame  Place  ;  fo  that  I 
c  wonder  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
€  taken  Notice  of. 

c  When  1  confider  the  Subrilcy  qf  this  Mi- 
€  neral,  how  finely  its  Parts  are  capable  of 
‘  being  divided  and  feparared  by  the  moft 
c  gentle  Warmth,  even  fo  as  from  lefs  than 

*  a  fingle  Grain  evaporated  by  Fire,  to  fuf- 
c  focate  four  Perfons  in  a  large  Room  ;  and 
c  that,  if  we  put  an  Ounce  or  two  of  it 

*  into  an  hundred  Bottles  of  Water  one  af« 
c  ter  the  other,  and  give  the  Water  and  Quick- 

*  filver  together  a  gentle  Heat,  every  Bottle 
€  of  Water  by  this  means  will  gain  that  ufe- 
c  ful  Quality  from  the  Quickfilver,  which 

*  makes  it  Sovereign  in  fcrophulous  Diftem- 
c  pers  :  I  fay,  this  declares  fufficientjy  the 
€  Subtilty  of  its  Parrs  ;  for  in  thefe  many 

*  Times  of  infufingthe  fame  Ounce  of  Qujck- 
c  filver,  we  do  not  find  at  the  laft  it  has  loft 
f  of  its  Weight,  altho’  it  is  plain  it  has  al- 

*  ter’d  the  Quality  of  the  feveral  Waters  it 
c  has  been  infufed  in,  and  therefore  mu  ft 
c  have  partaken  of  its  Parts. 

4  No  w,  from  thefe,  and  many  more  Ob- 
6  fervations  of  the  like  Nature,  I  am  at  pre. 

*  fent  of  Opinion,  that  the  Quickfiiver  which 
6  is  found  in  Devonjhire  near  the  Surface,  in 
c  fmall  Particles  or  Drops,  may  proceed  from 
€  a  great  Body  of  it  lying  deep  in  the  Ground  $ 
c  and  that  the  fmall  Particles  difcover'd,  as  1 
e  have  related,  are  Afiemblages  of  the  fubtle 
‘  jiffluvia,  which  are  continually  rifing  from 
l  the  Body  or  Fund  below ;  fqr  in  Quickfilr 

Mm2  4  ver* 
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*  ver,  we  find  a  natural  Tendency  of  each 

*  Fait  to  the  other :  For  Example,  if  there 
2  were  fifty  of  the  leal!  Drops  we  can  ima- 
4  gine  to  be  lay’d  feparate  upon  a  fmooth 
€  level  Body  of  an  Inch  fquare,  they  will  in 
4  a  little  Time  unite  or  run  all  into  one  Mafs. 

It  is  therefore  worth  the  Enquiry  of  thofe 

*  who  live  about  Exeter,  to  examine  further 

*  into  this  Affair:  The  Clergyman, who  has  the 

*  Care  of  the  Parifh  of  Mamhead,  about  fix 
f  Miles  from  Exeter,  can  inform  them  of  the 

*  Place  where  it  was  ufually  gather’d.  If 
c  there  fhould  be  a  large  Fund  or  Body  of 
?  Quickfilver  found  in  this  Place,  as  there  is 

*  good  Reafon  to  believe,  the  Ufe  it  may  be 

*  of  to  the  Nation  is  too  well  known  to  need 

*  any  Explanation,  unlefs  in  one  Particular* 
‘  which  is  fo  new,  that  I  believe  few  People 
■  have  yet  heard  of  it ;  which  is  a  Method 
4  for  railing  Water  with  Quickfilver,  lately 

*  invented  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  a  Gentleman  of 
?  great  Ingenuity  and  ufeful  Knowledge,  as  our 
?  Nation  already  has  experienced  in  feveral 
4  In  fiances. 

4  The  Quantity  of  Quickfilver  ufed  for  Ba- 
s  rom.etcrs  at  prefen t  is  but  trifling;  but  fhould 

*  we  once  be  happy  enough  to  fee  our  Hus- 
4  band  men  and  Gardeners  come  to  under- 
f  fland  this  inffrument  rightly,  1  am  perfua* 
6  ded  few  would  be  without  it,  and  the  Ex- 

4  pence  of  Quickfilver  would  be  greater.  It  is 
my  Opinion,  fuch  Indexes  of  Weather  may 

5  not  only  contribute  to  help  us  in  our  Culture  of 
5  Plants,  but  fave  many  a  good  Crop,  which 

*  is  often  5o(l  for  Want  of  judging  rightly  of 
f  the  Weather. 

The 
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c  The  Barometers  and  Thermometers,which 
I  have  lately  obferved  at  Mr.  Patrick's  in 
the  Old  Baily ,  have  many  Excellencies  which 
are  not  common  in  fome  others  I  have 
Teen,  and  therefore  I  fhall  fend  you  their 
Defcription  and  Ufe,  in  Mr.  Patrick's  own 
Words. 

*  There  is  lately  invented  a  curious  pen¬ 
dent  Barometer,  wherein  the  Quickfilver 
rifes  and  falls  perpendicularly,  in  fome 
twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty  five  or  thir¬ 
ty  Inches,  inftead  of  three  in  the  common 
ones. 

4  It  difcovers  the  mod  minute  and  fmalleft 
Alterations  in  the  Air,  fhewing  the  Wea¬ 
ther  much  fooner,  and  more  certainly  than 
any  common  Barometer;  and  this  is  an  open 
Tube  or  Pipe  without  a  Ciftern  of  Qujck- 
filver  at  the  Bottom,  wherein  the  Expan- 
fion  and  Contradi&ion  of  the  Column  of 
Mercury  is  near  three  Inches,  and  this  in 
the  mod  equal  Tube  yet  met  with. 

4  By  this  the  Inclination  of  the  Air  is  to 
be  known  at  Pleafure ;  for  by  moving  it  a 
little  up  and  down  with  the  Hand,  you 
fhall  immediately  behold  the  Quickiilver 
rife  and  fall  very  confiderably :  Which,  if 
it  rife,  it  will  be  fair  Weather  5  if  it  fall, 
then  expert  Rain, 

4  Alfo  an  excellent  diagonal  Barometer, 
wherein  the  Mercury  moves  in  an  oblique 
Tube,  for  the  Space  of  thirty  Inches  inftead 
of  three  in  the  common  one  ;  and  is  fo 
nice,  as  to  divide  an  Inch  into  an  hundred 
Parts,  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  former. 
It  has  a  Thermometer  on  the  fame  Frame, 

4  flie wing 
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*  (hewing  ninety  Degrees  of  Variation  be- 
c  tween  the  greateft  Heat  and  the  greateft 
4  Cold. 

‘  Thefe  Barometers  will  be  of  particular 

*  U.fe  to  Farmers,  in  ailifting  them  in  ele&- 
€  mg  Times  when  to  fowand  reap  :  All  thefe 

*  are  fo  contrived,  that  they  may  be  fafely 
4  fent  to  any  Place  compleatly  fix’d  ;  and  In- 
4  ftru&ions  are  given  with  every  Glafs,  to  ex* 

4  plain  their  Ufes  to  the  meaneft  Capacity. 

‘  His  Rules  and  Obfervations  for  know- 
4  ing  the  Weather,  by  the  various  rifing  and 
4  falling  of  the  Weather- glafs  or  Barometer, 

4  are  thefe  : 

4  i.  That  the  lead  Alterations  in  the  Rife 
4  and  Fall  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Tube>Oiould 
4  be  regarded  in  order  for  the  right  find- 
4  ing  the  Weather  by  ic. 

2.  4  The  Rifing  of  the  Mercury  prefages 
4  fair  Weather,  as  the  Falling  indicates  the 

4  contrary,  viz,.  Rain,  Snow,  high  Winds  and  I 
4  Storms. 

3.  4  In  Summer,  if  the  Quickfilver  be  up  j 
4  about  fair>  and  the  Weather  very  hot  for  1 
4  four  or  five  Days,  then  exped  black  Clouds  : 
4  to  rife,  and  a  brisk  Gale  with  Thunder,  and  I 
4  a  Shower  or  two,  and  fo  go  off. 

4.  4  In  Winter,  the  Rifing  prefages  Froft  ;  : 
4  and  in  frofty  Weather,  if  the  Mercury  falls  i 
c  three  or  four  Divifions,  there  will  certain-  ij 
4  fv  follow  a  Thaw  ;  but  in  a  continued  is 
4  Froft,  if  the  Mercury  rifes,  ic  will  certain-  u 
4  ly  fnow, 

5.  4  When  foul  Weather  happens  foon  after  n 
4  the  falling  of  the  Mercury  or  Quickfilver,  ex-p  r: 
\  peCt  but  little  of  it,  and  judge  the  fame  foou 

4  when  n 
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e  when  the  Weather  proves  fair,  fhorcly  after 
€  the  Mercury  has  rifen. 

6.  6  In  foul  Weather  when  the  Mercury  rifes 
€  much,  add  do  continues  two  or  three  Days 
c  before  the  foul  Weather  is  over,  then  expect 
€  a  Continuance  of  fair  Weather  to  follow. 

7.  c  In  fair  Weather  when  the  Mercury 

*  falls  much,  and  continues  for  two  or  three 
c  Days  before  the  Rain  comes,  then  expect 
c  a  great  deal  of  Wet,  and  high  Winds. 

8.  c  The  unfettled  Motion  of  the  Mercury, 
f  denotes  uncertain  and  changeable  Weather, 

*  as  Sun  fhine,  fome  black  and  white  Clouds, 
€  with  frequent  Showers. 

9.  (  If  the  Mercury  be  up  at  Fair  and  don’t 

*  fall,  and  it  happen  to  rain,  then  expect 

*  but  little  of  it. 

10.  c  If  the  Mercury  be  down  at  Rain  and 
c  don’t  rife,  and  the  Weather  proves  fair,  then 

*  expedt  it  not  to  continue. 

11.  c  We  are  not  dri&ly  to  mind  the 

c  Words  that  are  engraven  on  the  Plates, 
6  tho’  for  the  mod  part,  the  Weather  will 
c  agree  with  them  ;  for  if  the  Mercury  dood 
c  at  Much  Rain,  and  do  rife  up  to  Change- 
c  able,  it  prefages  fair  Weather,  altho’  not  to 
4  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have  done  if 
c  the  Mercury  were  higher  ;  and  fo  on  the 
€  contrary.  * 

‘  Thefe  DiredHons  ferve  for  mod  Weather 
c  Glades  or  Barometers  now  in  Ufe,  as  well 
c  for  fuch  where  the  Mercury  or  Quickdlver 
c  does  not  move  more  than  three  Inches,  as 
c  thofe  where  the  Motion  of  the  Mercury  is 

*  thirty  Inches.  So  far  the  curious  Mr.  Fa* 
6  trick. 
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€  But  to  know  how  to  judge  ftill  with 
greater  Certainty  of  the  Alteration  of  the 
Weather,  we  may  accompany  one  of  the 
foregoing  Inftruments  with  an  Hygrometer, 
which  will  forewarn  us  of  wet  and  dry 
Weather,  by  pointing  to  us  the  Degrees 
of  Moifture  or  Drinefs  in  the  Air,  and 
how  one  or  the  other  increafes.  The  beft 
Inflrument  I  know  of  this  Kind  is  made 
of  a  Cat  gut,  about  a  Yard  in  Length  fuf- 
pendid,  having  a  Plumet  or  Piece  of  Lead 
with  an  Index  or  Pointer  hanging  at  the 
lower  End,  by  which  means  the  Cat-gut 
will  twill  or  untwift  as  the  Air  dries  or 
moiftens,  and  fhorten  or  lengthen  fo  as  to 
raife  and  link  the  Plumet  with  its  Index, 
which  will  mark  the  Degrees  we  feek  after. 
The  Weight  of  my  Lead  is  about  twoOunces; 
but  fome  who  ufe  fine  Whipcord  inftead  of 
Cat-gut,  put  a  greater  Weight  of  Lead. 

‘  The  Twilling  or  Untwifting  of  either 
the  Cat-gut  or  Cord,  occafions  the  Lead 
with  the  Index  to  turn  round,  as  well  as  rife 
and  fall  ;  fo  that  I  chufe  to  mark  my  De¬ 
grees  upon  an  open  Skrew  of  Brafs,  with¬ 
in  which  the  Plumet  and  Index  has  its  Mo* 
tion.  There  may  be  many  Devices  for  the 
Figure  of  the  Weight  or  Plumet,  as  a  Cupid 
with  an  Arrow  in  his  Hand  to  point  at  the 
Degrees;  or  a  Bird  with  Wings  extended 
for  Flight,  with  fome  Bough  or  Branch  in 
his  Mouth  to  ferve  for  an  Index.  Thefe 
Figures  may  be  gilded  for  Ornament  fake  ; 
others  may  be  contriv’d  as  Fancy  dire&s. 

£  When  we  are  provided  with  thefe  two 
Inftruments,  we  Should  compare  the  Mo- 

*  cions 
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*  tions  of  one  with  the  other,  in  order  to 

*  judge  what  Proportion  the  Rife  or  Fall  of 
€  the  Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer  y  bears  to 
€  the  Twilling  of  the  Cord  or  Cat-gut,  whofe 

*  Degrees  of  Motion  we  may  obferve  by  the 
€  Index  or  Pointer  of  the  Hygrometer ,  and  at 

*  the  fame  time  compare  both  thefe  with  the 

*  Rifings  and  Failings  of  the  Spirit  in  the 

*  'Thermometer ,  to  know  to  what  Degree 
%  of  Heat  or  Cold  attends  every  different 

*  Change  of  Weather. 

*  The  Thermometer  y  fays  Mr.  Patrick,  fhews, 
€  by  Infpe&ion,  the  prefent  Condition  of 

*  the  Air,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold  *  which 

*  Day  in  Summer  is  hottelt,  and  in  Winter 
‘  coldeft,  or  any  Part  of  the  Day  ,•  and  from 

*  thence  many  ufeful  Experiments  have  and 
c  may  be  made,  viz,,  difcovering  the  hotteft 
€  or  coldeft  Bath,  or  the  Degrees  thereof 

*  So  likewife  of  any  Spring,  how  much  one 

*  exceeds  the  other  in  Coidnefs  ,•  and  in  the 
c  Cafe  of  Fevers,  ’being  held  in  the  Hand  of 

*  the  Sick,  or  otherwise  apply’d,  as  may  be 
€  thought  proper,  it  nicely  difcovers  the  In- 
?  creafe  or  Abatement  of  a  Fever. 

*  To  the  Thermometer  Mr.  Patrick  fpeaks 
€  of,  is  fix’d  a  Scale  of  Ninety  Degrees  num- 

*  ber’d  from  the  Top  downwards,  with  a 

*  moveable  Index  joining  to  ir,  which  is 

*  defign’d  to  inform  the  curious  Obferver 
«  how  the  Heat  and  Cold  changes  from  the 

*  Time  he  laft  beheld  it,  accordingto  theva- 

*  rious  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  all  Lati- 
«  tudes  of  the  World,  as  by  theTryalof  two 
«  Thermometers  which  have  been  regulated  a- 
€  broad  j  one  by  the  great  Dr.  Halley ,  Secre- 

N  n  ‘  tary 
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6  tary  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  his  late 
4  Southern  Voyage,  and  the  other  by  Capt. 
c  William  Johnfon,  in  his  Whale -fifhing  Voy- 
4  age  to  Greenland ;  the  firfl  has  a  Degree  of 
4  Heat  under  the  Line,  and  the  Degree  of 
4  Cold  in  88  Degrees  North  Latitude,  as 
4  Mr.  Patrick  informs  me. 

4  When  I  can  perfwade  my  Brother  Plan- 
4  ters  to  ufe  thefe  ufeful  Xnftruments,  I  hope 
4  they  will,  in  their  feveral  Stations  in  and 
4  about  Britain ,  make  their  Remarks  upon 
4  their  feveral  Motions,  and  fixing  London  as 
4  the  Standard,  communicate  what  Remarks 
€  they  make  in  the  feveral  Countries  they 
4  refide  in  $  for  by  comparing  one  with  ano- 
c  ther,  we  come  near  a  Certainty  what  Plants 
6  will  grow  and  profper  in  every  Part  of  the 
4  Kingdom,  and  from  many  Obfervations  of 
4  that  Nature,  draw  fuch  Conclufions  as 
4  may  be  of  univerfal  Benefit. 

I  am,  SIR , 

■  <-  •  *  •  , 

Tours ,  Seed 

R.  BRADLEY. 

P .  S.  I  have  at  length  perfwaded  Mr.  Fair - 
child  to  publifh  his  Remarks  on  the  London 
Gardens,  which  I  am  fare  will  fuit  your 
Genius* 
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As  I  have  taken  Occafion  to  publifh  this 
Letter  in  thefe  monthly  Papers,  I  think  it 
not  amifs  to  prefcribe  a  Method  for  fome  of 
my  Readers  to  follow,  lh  the  Accounts  or 
Obfervations  they  make  bn  the  Alterations 
of  the  Inftruments  named  in  it,  viz,,  the 
Barometer,  Hygrometer  and  ‘thermometer ,  the 
meaning  of  which  Terms  I  have  explain’d 
in  my  Papers  for  Julf. 

The  Method  I  fhall  propofe,  is  that  which 
is  now  pra&ifed  by  the  Order  and  Direction 
of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Molyneux ,  Efq;  to 
whom  the  learned  Part  of  the  World  is  ob¬ 
liged  for  many  grand  Difcoveries. 

To  give  an  Example  of  this  Method  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dire&ions  prefcrib’d  by  the 
aforefaid  curious  Gentleman,  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Book  for  Twelve  Months  Remarkss 
which  are  made  Ex  times  every  Day.  At 
which  times  is  obferv’d, 

ift,  The  rifing  or  falling  of  the  Quick- 
Elver  in  the  Barometer. 

idly.  The  Alteration  of  the  Hygrometer . 

3 dly}  The  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Spirits  in  the 
thermometer. 

qthly.  The  Point  of  the  Compafs  from 
whence  the  Wind  blows,  and  as  near  as  can 
be  guefs’d  with  what  Strength  And 

5 thly.  Whether  Rain,  Snow,  Hail,  &c. 
and  what  Quantity  fall’ll. 

Each  Leaf  of  the  Book  defign’d  for  this 
Ufe  raiifl  be  divided  into  feveral  Columns  ; 
the  firft  for  the  Day  of  the  Month  and  of 
the  Week.  The  Second  for  the  Number  of 
Inches  and  Parts  of  an  Inch  in  the  Tube  of 
the  Barometer,^ here  the  Quickfilver  (lands  at 

N  n  2  the 
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the  time  of  Obfervation.  The  third,  to 
mark  the  Degrees  pointed  at  by  the  Index 
of  the  Hygrometer  at  the  fame  Time.  The 
Fourth,  to  (hew  the  Number  of  Inches  and 
its  Parts  in  the  Thermometer,  where  the  Spirit 
(lands  at  the  Time  of  obferving.  The 
Fifth,  to  mark  the  Winds,  and  their  ftrength* 
And  the  Sixth,  for  the  Quantity  of  Rain 
falling,  and  Difpofition  of  the  Clouds  and 
Air.  But  I  (hall  give  an  Example  of  Five 
or  Six  Days  in  the  Month  of  June  1721, 
taken  from  the  Book  1  mention,  that  if  who¬ 
ever  has  been  curious,  or  will  be  curious  in 
this  way,  all  Books  of  this  kind  may  be 
kept  in  the  fame  way,  and  may  be  more 
eafily  compared,  and  the  Difference  of  Wea¬ 
ther  or  (Irength  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Britain  may  be  known. 
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From  an  Example  of  this  Nature*  any  one 
may  eafily  difpofe  himfelf  to  keep  a  Wea¬ 
ther-Book  of  the  Country  he  relides  in ;  and 
by  comparing  the  Motions  of  the  Quick!!!- 
ver  and  Spirit  with  the  Weather  at  the  Times 
of  Obfervation,  may,  with  a  little  Pra&ice, 
be  able  to  prejudge  nearly  what  Weather  will 
happen.  In  fome  other  Papers,  I  fhall  ex¬ 
plain  a  little  more  of  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Inftru* 
ments,  having  prevail’d  upon  feveral  curious 
Perfonages  to  keep  the  fame  Kind  of  Regi- 
fter,  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  who 
have  promis’d  to  fend  me  fuch  Observations  as 
they  make,  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Experi¬ 
ments.  I  think  it  would  add  much  to  their 
Value,  if  we  could  be  alfured  by  a  conftant 
Remark,  that  upon  every  Change  of  Wind, 
there  is  a  Breeze,  a  Gale,  or  brisker  Motion 
of  the  Air  than  was  before,  and  whether  the 
Wind  does  not  always  change  in,  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  Storm  of  Thunder ;  and  thofe 
who  have  an  Opportunity  of  making  an  Qb- 
fervation  at  Six  a-Clock  every  Morning* 
would,  I  think,  very  much  illuftrate  an  Un¬ 
dertaking  of  this  Kind.  But  I  have  faid  e« 
trough  of  thefe  Infiruments  at  this  Time,  and 
am  neceffarily  led  to  another  Subject.  My 
Readers  are  of  different  Talks,  and  there*, 
fore  I  am  obliged  to  give  every  Set  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Entertainment  ;  and  I  hope,  fome  of  the 
more  Learned  will  pardon  me,  if  I  now  and 
then  explain  fome  of  the  lefs  common  Words 
or  Phrafes,  which  perhaps  every  one  has  not 
had  the  Opportunity  of  enquiring  into  i 
therefore  (hall  fubjoin  a  fmall  Lelfon  taken 
from  the  great  Mr.  Ray ,  and  other  learned 

O  o  2  Rota* 
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BotaniftSj  concerning  the  Charaderiftick 
Notes,  of  the  chief  Kind  of  Plants;  where¬ 
in  is  explain’d  feveral  proper  Terms,  which 
ought  to  be  underilood  by  every  one  who 
has  any  Relation  to  Botanical  Learning, 
which  is  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  and  is 
truly  the  Bu finds  of  the  Husbandmen  and 
the  Gardener;  we  fhall  number  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Genders. 

Gender  lfi,  The  imperfed  Plants,  which 
do  either  totally  want  both  Flower  and  Seed, 
or  elfe  feem  to  do  fo,  there ,  having  yet  no 
Seed  or  Flower  been  difcover’d  to  belong  to 
them;  fuch  as  Corals,  Spunges,  Algse  Con¬ 
ferva,  Duck-meat,  or  Lens  paluftris,  the  Fun¬ 
gi,  orMufhrooms,  TuberaTerrse,  orTruffler, 
the  Modes,  and  fome  Liverworts. 

2 d.  Plants  producing  either  no  Flower 
at  all,  or  one  feemingly  imperfed,  and  whofe 
Seed  is  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  difcernable  by 
the  naked  Eye :  Some  of  thefe  bring  their 
Seeds  on  the  back  Parts  of  their  Leaves,  as 
the  Maiden  hairs,  Spleenworts,  Polypodium 
and  Ferns  ;  others  bear  it  on  the  Stalk 
it  felf,  adhering  there  by  fmall  Engle  Foot- 
ftalks,  as  the  Lichen- Terrefois,  the  Lycopodi¬ 
um?  or  Wolfs-claw,  the  Golden  Maidendiair, 
the  Moon- wort,  Horfe-tail,C^t. 

3 Thofe  whofe  Seeds  are  not  fo  fmall 
as  fingly  to  be  invifible,  but  yet  have  an  im« 
perfed  or  ftaminous  Flower;  /.  e.  fuch  an 
one  as  is  without  the  Flower  Leaves,  having 
only  the  Stamina,  and  the  Perianthium  ;  as 
Hops,  Hemp,  Mercurialis,  Nettles,  Docks, 
Sorrels,  Arfefinart,  Knot-grafs,  Pond-weed, 
Oracle,  Elite,  Beet,  Ladies-mantle,  &c. 

qtb,  Such 


( ) 

£fihy  Such  as  have  a  compound  Flower, 
and  emit  a  Kind  of  white  Juice  or  Milk, 
when  their  Stalks  are  broken  $  fuch  as  Let- 
tice,  Sow-thiftle,  Hawk  weed,  Dendelion, 
Succory,  Goats-beard,  Nippleworts,  &c. 

$th,  Thofe  which  have  a  compound 
Flower  of  a  difcous  Figure,  the  Seed  Pap- 
pofe,  or  winged  with  Down,  but  emit  no 
Milk  like  the  former ;  as  Colts-foot,  Flea- 
bane.  Golden-rod,  Ragweed,  Groundfel, 
Cudweed,  &c. 

6th ,  The  capitated  Herbs,  or  fuch  whofe 
Flower  is  compofed  of  many  fmall  long  hollow 
Flowers,  gathered  together  in  a  round  But¬ 
ton,  Ball,  or  Head,  which  is  ufually  cover’d 
with  a  Scaly  Coat ;  of  which  Kind  are  the 
Thiftle,  the  greater  Burdock,  Blue-bottle, 
Knapweed,  Saw- worth,  &c. 

Thefe  have  all  Down  adhering  to  their 
Seeds. 

7 thy  The  Corymbiferous  Plants,  which 
have  a  compound  difcous  Flower,  but  their 
Seeds  have  no  Down  adhering  to  them:  The 
Name  is  taken  from  the  Manner  of  bearing 
its  Flower  in  Clufters,  and  fpreading  round 
in  Form  of  an  Umbrella,  as  Onions,  &c.  of 
this  Kind  is  Corn-Marigold,  common  Ox- 
Eye,  Yarrow,  the  Dafie,  Camomile,  Tanfie, 
Mug  wort,  Scabious,  Teafel,  Eryngos,  &c. 

Sthy  Plants  with  a  perfect  Flower,  and 
having  only  one  Angle  Seed  belonging  to 
each  Angle  Flower  ,*  fuch  as  Valerian,  Corn; 
Salle t,  Agrimony,  Burnet,  Meadow-Rue,  Fu¬ 
mitory,  &c. 

gthy  The  Umbelliferous  Plants,  which  hav? 
a  Peta  Flower,  (/.  having  juft  five  fmaft 

Petal 
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Petalor  Flower  Leaves)  belonging  to  each 
jingle  Flower  ;  there  are  two  Seeds  lying 
naked,  and  joined  together.  They  are  call’d 
Umbelliferous ,  becaufe  the  Plant,  with  it’s 
Branches  and  Flowers,  hath  an  Head  like  a 
Lady’s  Umbrella,  which  they  call  Umbel- 
la. 

This  is  a  very  large  Genus  of  Plants,  which 
therefore  is  fubdivi'ded  into, 

i.  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat  Seed,  almoft 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Leaf,  or  which  are 
encompalfed  round  about  with  i'orne- 
thing  like  Leaves;  as  Cow-parfnep,VViid 
and  Garden  Parfnep,  Hogs-Fennel,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  have  oblong  Seed  fwelling  in 
the  Middle,  and  larger  than  the  for* 
mer ;  as  Shepherds-needle,  Cow-Weed, 
W ild  Chervil,  common  Speignel  or  Meu, 
&c . 

3.  Such  as  have  a  fhorter  Seed  ;  as  Ange¬ 
lica  and  Alexanders. 

4.  Such  as  have  a  Tuberous  Root ;  as  the 
Earth-Nut,  Kipper-Nut  or  Pig-Nut, 
Water  Drop  wort,  &c, 

5.  Such  as  have  a  fmall  wrinkled,  or  ftriat- 
ed  Seed  ;  as  Stone  Parfley,  Water  Parf¬ 
nep,  Burnch,  Saxifrage,  Caraways,  Srn al¬ 
lage,  Hemlock,  Meadow  Saxifrage, 
Samphire,  Fennel,  Rock  Parfley,  &c. 

6.  Such  as  have  a  rough,  hairy,  or  briflly 
Seed  ;  as  Mountain,  Stone  Parfley,  Wild 
Carrot,  Hedge  and  Baftard  Parfley, 
Chervil,  Sea  Parfnep. 

7.  Such  as  have  their  Leaves  entire,  and 
nor  divided  into  Jags,  &c  as  Thorow- 
wm?  Sanicle,  ■the  leaft  Hares  Ear,  &c. 

1  Qth}  The 
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io thy  The  Stellate  Plants  fo  called,  becaufc 
their  Leaves  grow  on  their  Stalks,  at  certain 
Biftances,  in  Form  of  a  Star.  Their  Flow¬ 
ers  are  Monopetalous,  but  divided  in  four 
Segments,  which  look  like  fo  many  diflind 
Flower  Leaves  ;  and  each  Flower  brings  two 
Seeds,whichgrowatthe  bottom  of  it.  Of  this 
Kind  is,  Crofwort  or  Mugweed ,  Madder ,  Ladies 
Bedfiraw,  Woodruff ,  Cleavers^  See. 

ii thy  The  Afpenfolia,  or  Rough-leav’d 
Plants,  have  their  Leaves  placed  alternately* 
or  without  certain  Order  on  their  Stalks,  they 
have  a  Monopetalous  Flower  cut  or  divided  in¬ 
to  five ;  after  every  Flower  there  fucceeds 
commonly  four  Seeds  ;  fuch  as  Hounds 
Tongue,  Wild  Bugloffe,  Vipers  Bugloffe, 
Comfrey,  Moufe  Ear,  Scorpion  Grafs,  C '7c. 

iithy  The  Verticillate  Vlants ,  fays  Mr.  Ray 
in  his  Sympjls  Methodica  Stirp.  Britann .  have 
the  following  certain  Marks  or  chara&eri- 
ftick  Notes,  viz.,  that  their  Leaves  grow  by 
Pairs  on  their  Stalks,  one  Leaf  right  againft 
another  ;  their  Flower  is  Monopetalous ,  and  u« 
fually  in  the  Form  of  an  Helmet  or  Hood  i 
each  Flower  brings  four  Seeds  ufually,  which 
have  no  other  Seed  VefTel  but  the  Verianthi - 
urn ;  for  that  Mark  of  their  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Whirls  about  the  Stalks,  as  they  do 
in  the  Dead-Nettle ,  Hove  Hound ,  &c.  is  not 
found  in  all  Plants  of  this  Genus ;  to  thefe  be* 
long  Mother  of  Thyme,  Minth,  Penny  Roy™ 
al,  Vervain,  Wood  Befony,  Self-heal,  Ale* 
hoof,  Bugle,  Scordium,  Motherwort,  &c . 

iph ,  Such  as  have  many  naked  Seeds  (at 
ieaft  more  than  four)  following  their  Flow¬ 
er,  which  therefore  they  call  Folyfperm^^  Plmr 
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Mt  Semine  Nudo.  By  the  Words  Setnine  Nudo 
or  naked  Seeds,  they  mean  fuch  as  are  not 
included  in  any  Seed  Pod,  or  Cafe,  out  of 
which  they  readily  drop  ;  but  fuch  as  either 
have  no  Covering  for  their  Seeds,  or  elfe 
dropoff  with  their  Covering  upon  them.  Of 
this  Kind  are  Pilewort ,  Crowfoot ,  Marfh-Mal- 
lowsy  AvenSy  Strawberries ,  Cinque-foily  Torments!* 
Meadow-fweety  &c. 

14 thy  Bacciferous  Plant sy  are  luch  as  bear 
Berries ;  as  Bryony ,  Dwarf- Honey juckley  Butchers - 
Broom ,  Solomons  Scaly  Lilly  of  the  Valley ,  Night • 
Jhadey  Afparagusy  Whorts  or  Whorth-Berries » 
&c. 

15 thy  MultifiliquouSy  or  Corniculate  Plants9 
are  fuch  as  have  after  each  Flower,  many  di- 
ftind,  long,  flender,  and  many  times  crooked 
Cafes,  or  Siliquay  in  which  their  Seed  is  con¬ 
tained  y  and  which,  when  they  ripen,  open 
of  themfelves,  and  let  the  Seeds  drop  out : 
Of  this  Kind  is  the  Common  Houflecky  Orpine , 
Navelworty  or  Wal-pemyworty  Bearsfooty  Mavfh - 
Marigoldy  ColumbineSy  £cc. 

1 6thy  Such  as  have  a  Mompetalous  Flower , 
either  uniform  or  disform9  and  after  each  Flow¬ 
er  a  peculiar  Veflel  or  Seed  Cafe  (befides  the 
common  Calya)  containing  the  Seed,  and  this 
often  divided  or  parted  into  many  diftind 
Cells,  Thefe  are  fometimes  called  Vafculife „ 
rous  Plants  ;  fuch  as  common  Henbaney  Marfi- 
Gentiany  Bindweed ,  Throatworty  Rampionsy  Toad 
Flaxy  Fox  Glove y  Red  Rattle ,  or  Cocks- comb  9 
Eye-bright* y  &c. 

*7 thy  Such  as  have  an  uniform  Tetrapetalous 
Phwery  but  bring  their  Seeds  in  oblong  SUV 
quous  Cafes  j  as  Stock-gilli flowers ,  Wall- Flow'' 
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eh,  common  IVhitloe  Grafs,  Jack  ly  the  ttedgg 
or  Sauce  alone ,  Muflard ,  Charlock,  or  Wild 
Muflard ,  Radifh,  Wild  Rocket ,  Ladies  Smock * 
Scurvy -Grafs,  Woad,  See. 

1 Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a  Teeming 
‘ Tetrapetalons  Flower,  but  of  an  Anomalous,  or 
uncertain  Kind  ;  for  this  Flower,  tho’  it  be 
divided  in  four  Segments,  is  neverthdefs  Mo- 
nopetalous,  and  falls  off  all  in  one 5  fuch  as 
Sfeedzpell  or  Fluellin,  Wild-poppy,  Tdkw.Vop2 
fy ,  Loo fe~ Strife,  Spurge ,  and  Plantain . 

i  gth.  Leguminous  Plants ,  are  fuch  as  bear 
Pulfe,  with  a  Papilionaceous  Flower.  Their 
Flower  is  difform,  and  ahnofi  in  the  Form 
of  a  Butterfly  and  Wings  expanded,  (whence  it 
has  the  Name  Papilfmacecus)  con  lifting  of 
four  Farts,  joined  together  at  the  Edges ; 
fuch  as  Peafe,  Vetches ,  Tares,  Lentils,  Beans , 
Liquorice,  Birds-foot,  Trefoil,  Re fh arrow,  See. 

20th,  Vafuliferous  Plants,  with  a  Pentapeta^ 
hus  Flower ,  like  the  fixteenth  or  eighteenth 
Kind,  have  befides  the  common  Calyx,  or 
Cup  of  the  Flower,  a  peculiar  Cafe  containing 
the  Seed,  each  Flower  confifling  of  five  Leaves 
or  Petals^  fuch  as  Maiden  Pinks,  Campions, 
St.  Johns-won, Male  Pimpernel ,  Chickweed,  Crane J 
bill ,  Flax,  Primrofe,  Periwinkle,  Center Wood 
Sbrrel,  Marfa  Trefoil,  See, 

2i fi.  Plants  with  a^tf ii£  Bulbous  Root, which 
Root  confifts  of  but  one  round  Ball  or  Head, 
out  of  whofe  lower  Part  or  Bafis  there 
fhoot  out  inany  Fibres  or  Strings  to  keep  it 
firm  in  the  Earth  ;  the  Plants  of  this  Ikind^ 
when  they  firft  appear,  come  tip  with  but 
One  Leaf,  and  the  Leaves  are  nearly  approach* 
ihg  to  thofe  of  the  Grafs  Kind ;  for  they 
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fttve  no  foot  Stalks,  and  are  long  and  fiender. 
The  Seed  Veifels  are  divided  into  three  Par¬ 
titions  ;  and  their  Flower  is  ufually  Hexape- 
lalous,  or  feemingly  divided  into  fix  Leaves, 
or  Segments  ;  fuch  as  Garlicky  Daffodil ,  Hya* 
cinth3  Saffron ,  Sec. 

22.  Such  as  have  their  Roots  aim  oil:  like 
Bulbs .  Tkefe  emit  at  firif  coming  up  but 
one  Leaf,  and  in  Leaves  and  Flowers, 
have  feme  refe-mblance  of  the  true  Bulbous 
Plants;  fuch  as  Flower  de  Lis ,  Cuckoo- pint 
Orchis ,  Broom  Rape ,  Baftard  Hellebore ,  2' way* 
blades ,  Winter-greens  Sec 

23.  Culmijerous  Plant s,  with  a  graffy  Leaf, 
and  an  imperfect  Flower,  are  fuch  as  have  a 
Imooth  hollow  jointed  Stalk,  like  Straw,  with 
one  long  fharp  pointed  Leaf  at  each  Joint, 
encompaffing  the  Stalk,  and  fet  on  without 
any  Foot  Stalk :  Their  Seed  is  contain’d 
within  a  chaffy  Husk ;  fuch  as  Wheats  Barleys 
Rye$  OatSy  and  moil:  kind  of  Grafi’es  ;  the 
Straw  of  the  Wheat  and  Barley  has  four 
Knots  each  from  the  Root  to  the  Ear. 

24.  Plants  with  a  grafiy  Leaf,  but  not 
cuhmferouss  with  an  imperfed  or  framinous 
Flower ;  as  Cyprefs  Grafjes  and  Rujbes,  Cat/- 
tail,  Bur>  Reed,  Sec. 

25.  Plants,  whole  Place  of  Growth  is  un¬ 
certain  and  various ;  but  chiefly  Water  Plants, 
as  the  Water  Lilly ,  Water  Mill  Foils  Water 
Wort ,  Pepper  Grafs,  Moufe  Fail,  Milk-wort, 
Dodder,  Sec. 

There  is  alfo  another  common  Divifion  of 
Plants  into  Trees,  Shrubs,  Under-Shrubs  and 
Herbs,  which  I  fhall  mention  in  fome  other 
Papers*  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  no£ 
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Ibad  Education  enough  to  read  the  original 
Works  of  the  Botanical  Authors  with  Eafe 
and  Pleafure :  In  the  mean  Time,  Tor  the 
tnore  eafy  underftanding  of  this  Account  of 
the  feveral  Genus’s  of  Plants,  1  (hall  explain 
a  few  Words  mention’d  in  it.  As  Hr  (I,  what 
is  meant  by  the  Petala  of  Flowers.  The 
late  curious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Tetsver 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  Englijh  Term 
of  the  Petala  of  Flowers,  by  calling  the 
Leaves  of  a  Flower  theV etals  of  a  Flower 4  for, 
as  heohferv’d,  if  a  Perfon  was  to  a'sk  for  Rofe 
Leaves,  they  may  be  as  well  the  green  Leaves 
of  the  Tree,  as  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower  ; 
for  which  reafon,  where  Petals  are  ufed,  either 
by  him  ol*  my  felf,  they  are  to  be  underffood 
the  fame  as  Petala 5  or  the  Leaves  of  a  Flower, 
as  the  Greek  express  ;  but  becaufe  mo  ft 
Flowers  abound  in  Petals ,  or  have  more  than 
one,  fo  there  are  proper  Terms  to  (ignify 
fheNumber  of  thofe  Petals^  which  are  ufually 
mention’d  by  Botanical  Authors,  where  their 
Numbers  are  exprefs’d  in  Greek .  Firft, 

Mompetakns  is  a  Term  ufed  for  a  Flower 
that  has  but  one  Leaf,  or  has  but’one  Petal , 
as  the  Campanula  or  Bell  Flower  ;  fo  call’d, 
becaufe  the  Petal  or  Leaf  of  its  Flower  is  of 
one  Piece,  like  the  Figure  of  a  Bell. 

Dipet alous  fignifies  a,  Flower  which  has  but 
two  Leaves  or  Petals. 

Tripet  alous  is  a  Term  for  a  Flower  with 
Three  Leaves  only.* 

Ten a-pet alous  expreffes  a  Flower  with  Four 
Tingle  Leaves  or  Petals  only, 
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Penta-petakuu  a  Flower  with  Five  (ingle 
Leaves  or  Petals . 

Hexa*petaleus,  a  Flower  of  Six  ditlincSi 
Leaves  or  Petals ;  for  the  Bell  Flower  is  notch’d 
on  the  Edges  of  the  Bloffonvand  many  others 
have  their  Bloffoms  cut  or  notch'd  within  a 
fmali  way  of  the  Bottom  ,•  yet  as  thefe 
Notches  do  not  part  the  Bloffcm  into  fo 
many  diftind  Leaves,  it  remains  (till  a  Mo* 
no  pet  atom  Flower  y  or  may  be  faid  to  have  but 
pne  Petal . 

Poly-petalous  fignifies  a  Flower  that  has 
many  Leaves  without  any  certain  Number. 

As* 


Voly-fpermk  fignifies  any  Plane  which  bears 
many  Seeds,  without  expreffing  a  certain 
Number  ;  fo  : 

Poly  ant  has  is  a  proper  Term  for  a  Plant 
that  brings  many  Flowers ,  which  is  the  true 
Meaning  of  the  Word. 

As  Occaiion  offers,  I  fhall  from  Time 
to  Time  explain  a  few  Terms  of  this  Kind  ; 
but  at  prefen t  1  proceed  to  offer  an  Ac¬ 
count!  have  lately  receiv’d  of  the  Oeconomy 
of  Beesy  taken  from  feme  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris  ;  it  gives  us  many 
curious  Accounts  of  the  Prog  refs  of  thofe 
little  Creatures  from  the  beginning  of  their 
Building,  to  the  finithing  their  Work,  which' 
1  believe  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
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Of  BEES. 

TH  O’  the  Reputation  of  Bees  be  never  fo 
ancient  and  well  eftabiift’d,  yet  they 
have  not  been  efteemed  to  be  fuch  wonder- 
ful  Creatures  as  they  really  are  ,*  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  them  as  has  been  con¬ 
cerning  Perfons  of  Merit,  that  they  gain  by 
being  known.  M.  Mara/di,  who  has  with 
much  Attention  and  Affiduity,  made  hisOb- 
fervations  upon  them  for  a  good  Number  of 
Years,  has  given  us  a  very  advantagious  and 
very  weM  circumftantiated  Account  of  them ; 
from  whence  we  ft  all  remark  what  appears 
to  be  of  the  moil  Importance,  and  ifioft  eah- 
3y  to  be  underload. 

The  Bee  gathers  both  Honey  and  Wax 
from  Flowers,  but  not  with  the  fame  Or¬ 
gans  $  but  as  Honey  is  a  liquid  Subfiance 
proceeding  from  Flowers,  by  way  of  Tranf- 
piratio'n,  the  Bee  fucks  it  with  her  Trunk 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Cup  of  the  Flower, 
and  fte  applies  herfelf  to  none  that  are  deep¬ 
er  than  her  Trunk  will  reach,  when  her  Body 
is  at  full' Length  ;  for  fte  goes  double  at  ci¬ 
ther  Times,  when  fte  does  not  gather  Honey,, 
Th  is  Liquor  is  depoiited  in  a  fmall  Bladder, 
that  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  you  may  fee  the 
Colour  of  the  Honey  thro*  it  5  one  Part  of  it 
ferns  for  the  Nouriftment  of  the  Infe&,  we 
ftall  account  for  the  other  by  and  by.  As 
for  the  Wax,  which  is  the  Dull  of  the  Stami¬ 
na  of  the  Flowers,  the  Bees  gather  it  with 
ghe  two  forempft  of  their  fix  Legs,  and  con* 
•  T  /  v  "  7  '  ‘  ;  *ey 
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Vey  it  Into  a  [mail  Cavity,  between  the  two 
fiindmoft :  They  often  work  and  comprefs  it 
with  their  Legs,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
carry  off  no  fmali  Particles  of  Wax,  by  the 
Means  of  thofe  Hairs,  wherewith  their  Bo¬ 
dies  are  cover’d  all  over. 

When  the  Bee  returns  with  her  Harvefi  to 
the  Hive,  fhe  either  lays  it  up  her  felf  pre- 
fently  if  fhe  can,  or  elfe  die  is  fore  of  having 
the  Affiftance  of  others  to  do  it. 

The  gathering  of  the  Wax  is  in  order  to 
make  the  wonderful  Edifice  we  call  a  Honey- 
Comb  ;  Bees  have  been  ever  admir’d  upon 
that  Account,  and  indeed  they  are  more  to 
be  admir’d  than  can  Well  be  imagined.  The 
Hexagonal  Form  in  making  the  Cells  of  their 
floiiey-Gombs,  deferves  the  Observations  of 
the  bed:  Geometricians,  who  know  as  well 
that  fuch  a  Number  of  thefe  Figures  as  they 
have  a  Mind  to,  will  fill  Space  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  Vacuity  therein,  as  that  this  Figure 
which  has  that  in  common  with  a  Square 
and  equilateral  Triangle,  has  a  manifed: 
Advantage 'of  including  a  greater  Space  with¬ 
in  the  fame  Compafs,  Neverthelefs,  the 
dioofing  of  the  Hexagonal  Form  is  not  all ; 
for  of  all  the  Geometrical  Ways  by  which  it 
may  be  done,  they  have  at  the  fame  time 
pitched  Upon  that  which  is  plained:  and  moff 
commodious  for  them*,  and  confequently  have 
made  a  very  ingenious  Choice;  what  could 
the  bed  Geometrical  Artificers  do  more?  The 
Account  of  building  thefe  Hexagonal  Cells, 
which  M.  Maraldi  has  obferved  with  very 
great  Curiofity*,  was  never  known  be*’ 
fore;  It  nothing  in  it  like  the  Conjefture 
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fee  down  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Aea« 
demy  for  the  Year  1711,^.24,  &c*  That  ex« 
eeeds  the  Genius  of  thefe  fraall  Infers,  is  too, 
Geometrical,  and  too  much  complicated  to 
have  Room  here. 

Tho’  the  continual  Motion  of  feveral 
Thoufands  of  Bees  in  the  Hive  feems  to  be 
irregular,  and  as  it  were  by  Chance,  yet,  ira 
the  main,  they  obferve  great  Orders  but 
it  is  what  ought  to  be  ftudkd  carefully- 
Their  Labour  is  diftributed  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  among  the  Beavers:  Thofe  Bees, 
who  carry  the  Wax  between  their  jaws,  and 
perhaps  diftil  fome  Liquor  which  moifkns  and 
mollifies  it,  fometimes  are  the  fame  that  with 
this  Wax  build  the  little  Walls  of  the  Hexago  ¬ 
nal  Cells ;  others  fometimes  perform  this 
Work ;  but  thofe  who  form  the  Cells,  are  not 
the  fame  that  polilh  the  Work.  There  are 
others  who  fucceed  them  in  this  Affair,whofe 
Bufinefs  it  is  to  make  the  Angles  more  exa£t, 
to  clofe  and  fmooth  the  Superficies,  and  to 
put  the  finifhing  Stroke  to  the  whole  ;  and 
as  this  cannot  be  done  without  paring  off 
fome  (mall  Pieces  of  the  Wax,  there  are  thofe 
whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  take  up  and  fave  thefe 
Particles,  that  nothing  may  be  loft  M.  Ala* 
raldi  has  obferved,  that  the  Bees  which 
build  the  Walls,  do  not  work  fo  long  toge^ 
ther  as  thofe  that  polifh  them,  as  if  the  Bu¬ 
ll  nefs  of  policing  were  lefs  fatiguing  than 
the  other, 

The  Diligence  of  thefe  little  Animals  is 
wonderful;  a  Honey-Comb  of  a  Foot  long* 
gnd  fix  Incites  broach  which  contains  fouy 
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thoiifand  Cells,  is  difpafch’d  in  one  D ay* 
but  then  there  mutt  be  a  Concurrence  of  all  fa¬ 
vourable  Circumfiances. 

They  fatten  a  Honey  Comb  td  the  Top 
of  the  Hive,  from  whence  it  defcends  down* 
wards,  provided  that  the  Top  be  not  a  Co¬ 
ver  or  Lid,  which  may  be  taken  up  ;  if  fo5 
they  will  difcern  it,  and  ttx  their  Comb  elfe 
where:  Ids  not  properly  the  Wax  they  make 
life  of  to  fatten  it. 

As  the  Honey-Coipbs  form  Plans  that  are 
perpendicular  to  the  Batts  of  the  Hive,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  be  circular,  fhould  there  be  fuch 
an  one  whofe  Batts  makes  a  Diameter,  or  en¬ 
tire  Cord  of  this  Batts,  it  would  divide  the 
Hive  into  two  Parts,  fo  as  to  have  no  Com¬ 
munication  with  one  another:  The  Bees  fore- 
feeing  this  Inconvenience,  will  not  extend 
their  Honey-Combs  fo  much,  but  will  leave 
an  Interval  between  the  two  adjoining  Combs, 
which  are  alraoft  in  the  fame  Plan,  thro" 
which  two  of  them  can  pafs  a~breatt ;  befides^ 
they  will  leave  feme  Openings  in  the  fame  for 
Honey,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  fo 
much  round  about.  Thus  you  have  a  City 
built  with  very  good  Undemanding, 

The  Cells  in  the  Honey-Combs  are  de- 
flgn’d  for  two  Purpofes.  i.  They  are  their 
Magazines :  There  they  lay  up  the  Honey* 
which  is  to  be  theirFood  in  Winter  ;  for  as 
z6  that  which  they  fuck  from  the  Flowers, 
and  which  they  depofit  in  that  little  Bladder 
before-mention’d,  there  is  but  a  fmall  Share 
of  it  expended  in  their  prefect  Nourishment  3 
The  refl*  when  they  return  into  the  Hive* 
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they  lay  up  for  a  Store ;  befides,  they  keep 
in  the  Cells  already  made  the  Wax  they  ftiould 
ufe,  wherewith  to  make  more,  or  which  they 
referve  for fome other Purpofe.  2.  TheCells 
are  the  Cradles  of  their  loung;  but  from 
whence  do  thefe  young  ones  proceed?  This 
is  a  difficult  Task  to  unravel. 

The  fabulous  Traveller,  who  fpeaks  of  a 
Nation,  where  there  was  no  Diftindh'on  o£ 
Sexes,  and  where  we  could  not  difcover  how 
they  were  propagated,  might  take  this  No-? 
tion  from  Bees  ;  and  Virgil  was  not  in  the 
wrong,  when  he  commended  their  Chaflity ; 
and  likewife  believed  the  Story  of  the  Bull* 
for  want  of  a  better.  Of  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  an  Hive,  confining  of  eight  or  ten  thou* 
fand  Bees,  perhaps  there  is  no  more  than 
one  that  produces  young  ones  ;  he  is  longer 
bodied,  and  of  a  more  lively  Colour  than 
the  reft ;  he  has  a  grave  and  com  poled  Gates 
This  is  the  Bee  they  call  the  King  [others 
fay  the  Queen.]  Sometimes  there  are  two  of 
them,  or  at  moft  but  three  of  this  Kind,  to 
be  feen  in  a  Hive ;  and  this  is  it  that  makes  it: 
dubious,  whether  there  is  any  more  than  one 
that  has  the  Knowledge  of  Generation.  How¬ 
ever,  5tis  certain,  according  to  the  Qbferva- 
tions  of  M.  Maraldi,  that  it  belongs  to  no 
other  than  this  Royal  Race  ;  all  the  reft 
of  the  People  are  deftined  to  Barrennefs.  The 
King,  for  the  moft  part,  depofites  his  young 
ones  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Hive  where  he 
cannot  be  feen ;  and  if  he  pitches  upon 
others  that  are  more  expofed  to  view, 
yet,  generally  (peaking,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fee  him,  becaufe  the  Bees  draw  a  Curtain  be- 
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fore  him  :  This  Curtain  they  form  by  fufpend- 
ing  tbemfelves  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom, 
and  flicking  to  one  another  by  the  Help  of 
certain  fmall  Hooks  that  are  on  their  Legs ; 
they  can  by  this  means  form  what  Figures 
they  pleafe  in  the  Air.  The  King  hides  him- 
felf  in  this  manner,  either  by  way  of  Precau¬ 
tion  on  the  Account  of  his  Young,  or  perhaps 
out  of  Modefty  ,*  for  there  is  nothing  which 
we  may  not  fuppofe  of  Bees  :  However,  he 
could  not  always  efcape  the  Sight  of  M.  Mar 
raldi ;  he  has  feen  him  with  his  Train,  and 
always  with  a  grave  Air,  going  to  lay  in  eight 
or  ten  Cells  one  after  another,  as  many  lit¬ 
tle  white  Worms,  which  in  Time  become 
Bees:  It  appears  when  he  is  a  Laying,  by 
certain  particular  Motions  of  the  Bees  that 
compofe  his  Court,  they  carefs,  applaud 
or  incourage  him  ;  after  which,  he  retires  in¬ 
to  the  inner  Part  of  the  Hive,  from  whence 
he  does  not  come  out. 

We  may  judge,  by  the  eight  or  ten  Worms 
one  after  another,  which  he  lays  in  fo  fhort 
a  Time,  and  by  the  Circumflances  in  which 
he  appears,  how  prolifick  he  muft  be  during  the 
whole  Time  he  is  not  feen,  that  is  almoft  the 
whole  Year  :  It  muft  be  prodigious.  When  he 
is  alone  on  the  Hive,  and  he  is  generally  fo, 
he  is  the  only  one  that  produces:  One  Swarm 
at  lead,  which  may  confift  of  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand  Bees,  proceeds  from  this  Hive, 
and  fometimes  two,  nay  three  ;  and  yet  it  is 
as  full  at  the  End  of  Summer,  as  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Spring  $  a  new  Swarm  there¬ 
fore,  if  it  be  the  only  one  of  that  Year,  muft 
heeds  be  the  King’s  Family,  fuppofing  it  con- 

fifts 
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fifts  only  of  young  Bees;  and  in  Cafe  any  of 
the  old  ones  are  amongft  them,  there  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Hive  almoft  as  many  Bees*  It’s 
not  likely  that  the  King,  that  goes  out  of  the 
Hive  with  the  new  Swarm,  has  produced  part 
of  the  Bees  which  accompany  him ;  but  if 
the  Hive  yields  more  than  one  Swarm  in  a 
Year,  they  rauft  needs  be  a  new  Brood  of  the 
old  King's,  unlefs,  that  he  may  prevent  the 
Confumption  of  his  Prolificknefs,  you  would 
fuppofe  he  has  produced  more  than  that  one 
King  that  went  out  with  the  firft  Swarm,  and 
that  one  or  two  more  remain’d  in  the  Hive, 
and  there  bred  their  Young:  If  fo,  a  King 
may  go  out  with  all  the  new  Swarm  he  has 
produced,  and  fo  become  literally  the  Father 
of  his  People  ;  whereas  the  other  Kings  are 
no  more  than  Brothers,  becaufe  they  come 
from  the  fame  Bee  :  Take  it  which  way  you 
will,  thefe  fmall  Animals  have  the  flngular 
Privilege,  that  Nature  herfelf  beftows  a  King 
upon  them. 

It  remains  now  that  we  {hould  inquire 
from  whence  this  Prolificknefs  comes,  and 
whether  it  be  not  from  fome  Copulation  : 
There  is  fcarce  any  Hive  wherein  Drones 
are  not  to  be  found  5  nay,  fometimes  feveral 
Hundreds  of  them  :  They  are  of  the  fame 
Make  as  other  Bees,  but  they  are  very  near 
one  third  longer  and  thicker,  and  have  no 
Sting:  They  bear  nothing  of  the  induftrious 
Character  of  Bees,  but  continue  wholly  idles 
They  go  very  little  out  of  the  Hive,  unlefs 
it  be  very  fair  Weather,  and  they  foon  re¬ 
turn,  and  bring  nothing  with  them  ;  not  but 

that  their  Bladder  is  full  of  Honey,  but 

^  • 


it 
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it  is  to  be  fufpe&ed  that  they  have  robbed 
the  Hive,  becaufe  they  are  never  feen  to  a- 
light  upon  Flowers ;  and  fhould  they  go  to 
fuck  Honey  from  them,  it  would  be  only  for 
themfelves,  and  not  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Fublick:  For  M.  Maraldi ,  in  prefling  their 
Bladder,  found  nothing  come  out  as  from 
that  of  Bees  ;  thus  the  Drones  cannot  dis¬ 
charge  it.  One  would  think  that  thefe  Ani* 
mals  were  the  Males  of  the  great  Bee  or 
King,  and  that  they  were  not  fuffer’d  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Hive,  but  upon  the  Account  that 
their  Idlenefs  were  fufEciently  recompenced 
by  that  important  Function  ;  and  that  which 
gives  Countenance  to  this  Notion  is,  that 
the  Bees  at  the  End  of  the  Summer  make  a 
cruel  War  againft  the  Drones,  kili  era,  drive 
era  out  of  the  Hive  without  any  Quarter, 
and  we  know  not  what  becomes  of  them  af¬ 
terwards.  The  Caufe  of  their  Misfortune 
fee  ms  to  proceed  from  their  being  become 
abfolutely  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  do  not  gene¬ 
rate  in  Winter;  but  what  carries  with  it  a  great 
deal  of  Difficulty  is  this,  that  M.  Maraldi  has 
feen  feveral  Hives  without  a  Drone  in  them 
in  Summer,  and  during  the  Time  when  the 
Cells  were  well  fupply’d  with  fmall  Worms. 

The  Generation  of  Bees  indeed  (till  re« 
mains  much  a  Myftery  ;  but  the  Care 
which  they  take  all  of  them  in  common  of 
the  young  ones,  which  they  do  not  produce, 
and  which  belong  to  no  other  than  their 
King,  is  exceedingly  vifible,  and  very  remark¬ 
able.  It  may  be  (aid,  that  they  are  confider’d 
as  the  Children  of  the  Government :  Every  lit¬ 
tle  Worm  has  fame  Drops  of  Liquor  put  into 
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its  Cell  for  its  Food,  after  which  they  make 
a  Wax  Cover  for  the  Cell ;  thefe  di^erent  Ope¬ 
rations  have  their  ftated  Times.  We  will  leave 
this  Matter  to  M.  Maraldi,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  fucceflive  Growth  of  the  Worm  ;  which 
coming  at  laft  to  a  Bee,  makes  her  Way  thro’ 
the  Cell,  and  after  feme  time  of  Languifh- 
njent,  takes  her  Flight  with  the  reft.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  Bees  have  the  Spirit  of 
good  Management  to  that  degree,  that  they 
will  not  fuffer  this  Lief  or  Cover,  thro’ which 
the  young  ones  have  made  their  Way,  to  be  loft; 
they  go  and  fetch  the  Wax,  and  carry  it  in¬ 
to  a  common  Magazine,  that  it  may  ferve 
upon  other  Occalions;  they  do  at  the  fame 
time  put  the  Cell  into  its  regular  Form,  if 
it  be  any  Ways  diforder’d,  and  repair  it  that 
it  may  ferve  for  the  fame  Ufe.  You  will 
have  in  the  fame  Cell  five  Broods  of  Works 
fucceftively,  during  the  Space  of  three 
Months. 

The  Drones  are  the  Offspring  of  the  King, 
as  well  as  the  Bees;  there  are  in  the  Honey- 
Combs  fomeCells  that  are  larger  than  others, 
and  defign’d  for  thofe  Worms,  which  become 
Drones,  and  confequently  require  more  Room : 
Thefe  Worms  are  laid  by  the  King  with  the 
fame  Ceremony,  and  afterwards  treated  by 
the  Publick  with  the  fame  Care  as  thofe 
that  become  Bees.  All  Things  go  well  till 
the  End  of  the  Summer ;  but  then  the  Bees 
declare  War  againft  the  Drones,  and  their 
Fury  tranfports  them  fo  far,  as  not  to  fpare 
thofe  that  are  but  Worms  ;  they  break  the 
Covers,  which  they  themfelves  had  made  for 
fhe  Cells,  wherein  they  are  inclafed,  and 
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pulling  them  out  to  kill  them,  throw  their 
little  Carcafles  out  of  the  Hive :  A  Change 
that  is  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  fo 
wife  a  Nation. 

I T  may  be  neceflary  before  1  finiffi  this 
Month’s  Papers  to  infert  the  following  Letter, 
that  fome  of  my  Readers  may  a  &  with  the  fame 
Spirit  in  trying  of  Experiments,  as  the  cu¬ 
rious  Author  of  it  has  done  at  Newcaftle*-- 
What  extraordinary  Experiments!  have  made 
and  mentioned  in  my  Works,  are  now  in 
Pra&ice  by  feveral  ingenious  Men,  and  pro- 
mife  fo  well,  that  I  (hall  be  able  very  foon 
to  publiffi  them,  with  the  Improvements 
which  have  been  made  upon  them  ;  and  like- 
wife  what  Succefs  the  Trials  at  ter  Dr.  Agrico¬ 
la  meet  with,  which  I  have  now  under  Care.' 

In  anfwer  to  Mr.  He/lop,  and  many  others 
who  have  a  Mind  to  propagate  the  Caper ,  it 
is  neceflary  to  acquaint  them,  that  they  grow 
commonly  about  7 'houlon ;  but  as  that  Place  has 
been  lately  attack’d  with  the  Plague,  I  judge 
the  propereft  Place  now  to  get  them  from 
is  Leghorn ,  where  I  doubt  not  but  fome  Seed 
may  be  had  if  we  fend  for  it  before  Ghrifi- 
mas ;  but,  at  prefent,  there  is  none  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  unlefs  it  can  be  found  upon  thofe  Plants 
which  I  raised  about  four  Years  ago,  which 
have  been  in  Bloflbm  ail  this  Summer.  If 
we  can  get  it,  we  muft  keep  it  till  March  be.' 
fore  we  fow  it.  To  give  a  further  Anfwer 
to  Mr.  He  flop,  and  forae  other  ingenious  Per^ 
fons  who  have  writ  to  me  about  Bees,  it 
is  alfb  neceflary  to  inform  them,  that  I  have 
now  by  me  feveral  curious  Pieces  relating  to 

thofe 
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ehofe  wonderful  Infers,  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  them  and  their  Colonies!  which  I 
fball  infert  in  the  following  Months:  What  I 
have  inferted  concerning  Bees,  in  this  Month's 
Papers,  may  ferve  by  way  of  Introdu&ion 
to  them  :  But  we  come  now  to  the  Letter  I 
promis’d,  which  I  hope  may  lead  others  to 
make  the  fame  Experiments  ;  for  tho*  fome 
may  fail  in  one  Place,  they  may  fucceed  in 
another. 


To  Mr.  BRADLEY. 


S  I  Rj  Ne'vocaJUe  uponTineySept%6<svj%ia 

c  T  Have  been  one  of  your  Readers  and  Ad. 
€  A  mirers  for  your  Induflry  in  colle&ing,rea« 
f  foning  upon,  and  handing  down  to  us 
c  whatever  I  believe  is  of  any  valuable  Ufe, 
c  in  Agri -  and  Horticulture  at  home  or  abroad, 

*  and  this  both  from  the  Ancients  and  Mo- 

*  derns.  And  feeing  you  invite  Perfons  to 
€  communicate  any  Trials  relating  to  either^ 
c  I  (hail  only  now  tell  you,  that  this  laft  Sum- 
c  mer,  I  railed  Seeds  of  Oranges  and  Lemons 

*  in  a  hot  Bed  but  very  late  (I  think  I  begun 

*  not  till  June) ;  I  anointed  fome  of  them 

*  with  foft  Soap  before  I  fet  them,  alfo  wa^ 
c  tred  them  with  Soap-Water;  the  Eff eft 
f  was,  that  the  foaped  Seeds  came  up  firf!, 
€  and  the  Lemon  Seeds,  I  think,  a  Week  a t 
l  kaft  before  thofe  unfoaped?  or  the  Orange; 

€  towards 
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c  towards  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Auguft, 
f  they  had  about  four  or  five  Leaves  befides 
«  the  Seed  Leaves,  upon  which  I  grafted 
‘  fome  of  them  with  the  tender  Cyons  of  an 

*  Orange-Tree,  in  the  Method  you  mention 
c  that  Mr.  Curtefs  ofeth.  My  grafting  Wax 

*  was  only  Bees-Wax,  brought  to  a  Confi- 
c  ftence  with  fine  Turpentine,  (for  I  had  not 
c  then  feen  Agricolas  grafting  Mummies)  but 
c  they  all  failed  me,  whether  by  over-hard 
€  lying  with  Jerfey,  or  the  Turpentine  was 
c  too  hot,  (for  I  fince  find,  as  Agricola  tells  us, 

*  it  ought  to  have  its  finer  Spirits  evaporated 
€  by  Heat).  I  alfo  ufed  foftSoap  as  you  ad- 
c  vife  to  young  Shoots  of  Vines,  which  took ; 
1  I  tried  it  alfo  upon  Slips  of  Rrujfels  Apri- 
4  cots, Peaches, Nedorines,Paradice Stocks,^* 
t  but  without  Succefs;  only  fome  Cuttings  of 
£  the  Paftion-Tree,  plain  Myrtle,  and  (ported 

*  Phyllorea  have,  I  think,  fo  taken,  that  they 

*  will  hold  by  houfeing :  I  fhall,  if  I  live  to  ano- 
c  ther  Year  (for  I  am  now  entring  upon  my 
c  77th  Year)  try  fome  other  Experiments.  I 
<  caufed  about  laft  November  feveral  Holes, 
c  with  a  round  Iron,  to  be  made  betwixt  the 
c  Joints  of  the  large  Stones,  of  which  our 

*  firm  and  folicl  Town  Walls  are  built;  for 
c  I  have  two  hundred  Yards  or  more  for  a 
€  Fence  to  the  Northward  of  my  Garden  ;  and 
€  put  into  each  the  Root  of  a  fmall  Vine 
c  raifed  from  fhort  Cuttings  the  Year  before, 

*  with  a  little  fine. Earth  in  each  Hole  ;  two- 
c  thirds  at  leaft,  or  rather  more  (for  I  find 
‘  thofe  I  thought  had  not  taken,  are  juft:  now 
r  putting  forth  Buds  and  Leaves)  grew,  and 
t  are  hopeful ;  I  am  therefore  thinking,  if  I 

.  ‘  could 
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4  could,  get  fome  Caper-Seeds  of  your  Tri- 

*  als,  about  which  you  give  fo  good  an  Ac- 

*  count,  that  they  may  perhaps  take  with 
8  me  ;  but  not  knowing  where  to  have  them, 

8  unlefs  y our  Italian  Gardener,  you  mention 
c  in  your  Improvements  fov  April,  can  furnifh 
c  me  with  them  ;  or,  if  he  have  none,  if  you 
€  would  pleafe  either  to  leave  Word  with 

*  Mr.  Peele  where  I  may  buy  them,  or  to  pro- 

*  cure  fome  of  your  Acquaintance  that  fends 

*  to  Italy  yearly  for  Seeds,  as  you  tell  us,  to 
€  get  me  fome,  I  fhall  get  one  to  call  upon 
€  him  to  know  where  I  may  get  them,  as  alfo 
8  for  fome  Sprout  Colliflower Seeds,  and  you 
8  will  therein  greatly  oblige  me,  more  efpecial- 
8  ly  if  you  Can  inform  me  Dr.  DouglajYsWay 

*  of  propagating  Mifletoe;  for  I  have  tried 
8  two  Winters  in  vain:  As  alfo,  if  you  have 

*  any  Thing  in  fhort  about  Bees,  which  I 
€  am  for  planting  a  Colony  of,  but  fo  as 

*  not  to  fwarm  yearly  as  in  the  common 

*  Method,  and  yet  in  Wood  and  Glafs-hives, 
«  which  I  hear  fome  fome  about  us  have  tried, 

*  but  not  fuccefsfully  ;  that  Method,  I  think, 

<  being  too  cool  for  our  Climate,  but  perhaps 

*  by  Straw-hives  of  another  Shape  may 
«  fucceed.  I  had  fome  Potatoes  from  Bermui 
«  das ,  the  laft  of  which  pleafed  me  greatly ; 

*  Tfet  fome  of  them  in  *July  as  fooft  as  I 
s  received  them;  they  are  but  newly  come 
«  tip,  but  whether  they  will  ftand  this  Winter 

<  or  no,  I  know  not.  This,  Sir,  is  what  oc® 
«  curs  at  prefent ;  but  fhall,  God  willing,  next 
«  Year  try  Agricotas  Mummies,  &c.  as  alfo 
c  fome  Things  helping  Vegetation,  mention. 
1  sd  in  Glauber's  Works  ;  as  alfo  ah  oily,  vo- 

R  t  i  latilo 
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4  latile  vegetative  Salt,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bore - 
J  have  of  Leyden ,  in  his  College  of  Chymi- 
4  ftry  ;  of  which  as  alfo  of  any  Trials  you’ll 

*  recommend  to  me,  I  lhall  think  my  felf  ob- 
c  liged  to  give  you  an  Account,  if  you  anfwer 

*  this,  by  dire&ing  ro  me  in  Newcdftle ,  which 
4  is  fufficient.  I  am,  SIR , 


ajfured  Friend  and  Servant , 

ROBERT  HESLOP. 


2*  Ak  BRADLEY. 


£  /  R, 

4  XT  O  T  long  fince  I  had  the  Happinefs  of 

*  having  fome  Converfation  with  you,  at 

*  which  Time  you  was  pleas’d  to  give  me 
( Tome  Account  of  the  Phyfick  Garden  at 
4  Amfterdam ,  with  the  numerous  Variety  of 
‘  Plants  with  which  it  is  flock’d  ;  which  has 

*  caufed  me  to  refled  within  my  felf  of  the 
4  Negligence  of  our  Nation  in  that  Affair, 

*  notwithftanding  their  Induftry  in  the  Know- 

*  ledge  of  the  Works  of  Nature  is  To  great, 

*  that  1  believe  fcarce  any  Nation  in  Europe 
4  can  equal  it  •  yet  this,  which,  I  think,  may 

*  redound  to  the  Honour  of  the  Nation  in 
4  general,  and  the  Company’s  in  particular, 

*  who  are  in  gaged  in  the  Support  of  our  pub- 
4  lick  Gardens,  is  wholly  negleded,  either 
4  for  Want  of  a  Spirit  in  the  Supporters,  or 
4  from  the  Negligence  of  the  Perfons  em¬ 
ploy’d.  How  is  that  Garden  at  Oxfordy  fo 

*  much  extoll’d  formerly,  now  run  to  ruin  ; 
£  and  likeivife  that  well  iituated  Garden  at 

*  Chelfea  fo  much  confufed,  that  inftead  of 
!  inviting  Perfons  to  fee  it,  it  rather  gives 

‘  them 


/ 
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c  them  an  Averfion  to  a  Garden.  But  indeed 

*  this  is  not  our  Cafe  in  general  ;  for  we 
c  have  fome  noble  Patrons,  who,  at  their  own 
€  proper  Coft  and  Charge,  have  ere&ed  fome 
e  considerable  Gardens  in  private  to  them- 

4  felves,  as  Dr.  Lloyd ,  Dr.  Sherrard>  Mr.  Dubois , 

' c  Dr  Udal,  and  others;  and  I  could  wift  their 

€  Example  might  be  followed  in  our  publick 
c  Gardens,  which,  I  think,in  a  fliort  time, might 

*  be  made  to  excel  moft  Gardens  in  Europe ,  if 

*  a  regular  Method  was  taken:  Accordingly  I 
c  fhall  give  fome  fmall  Hints  of  my  Thoughts, 
‘  which  Way  they  ought  to  be  regulated. 

1.  c  I  would  advife,  as  it  is  lay’d  out  in 
Quarters,  that  each  Quarter  be  well  wrought 

*  and  mark’d  out  in  Beds,  and  that  each  Bed 
€  have  the  Plants  of  one  Genus  clafs’d  in  it, 
c  and  the  diftind  Species  be  mark’d  in  that 

*  Bed,  to  concord  with  a  Book  wherein  an 
s  exa&  Account  of  the  Plants  in  each  Bed 
c  fhouid  be  kept  as  they  are  claffed,  that  there 
c  may  be  no  Confufion  among  the  Plants, 

*  but  that  they  may  readily  be  found  with- 
c  out  running  up  and  down  to  fearch  them  out. 

2.  That  thofe  Quarters  which  are  full  of 
c  large  Trees  be  digg’d  up,  in  order  to  dif- 

*  pofe  of  fuch  Plants  as  are  natural  toWoods  5 
c  that  each  Plant  be  rightly  fituate  to  its  Po- 
€  fition  and  Nourifhment,  for  Want  of  which 
£  abundance  of  Plants  are  loft  ;  for  certainly 

*  fhouid  we  ftrip  a  Man  of  his  Clothing,  and 
1  fend  him  naked  to  feed  on  Grafs,  he  would 
‘  foon  let  us  know  it  was  contrary  to  his  Na- 
1  ture,  and  therefore  could  not  live;  and,  I 

*  think,  it  is  the  fame  with  Plants,  which 

5  always  require  a  Pofition  and  Soil  a- 

R  r  z  ‘  greeablc 
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f  greeable  to  that  from  which  they  were  taken.' 

3.  ‘  In  that  Journal  Book,  or  fome  other, 

*  a  Lift  of  all  the  new  Plants  that  fhould  from 

*  Time  to  Time  be  brought  in,  with  an  Ac- 
t  count  from  whence  colle&ed, with  the  Names 

*  of  the  Perfons,  who  by  their  Induftry  fhould 
s  colled  them,  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  moft 
‘  induftrious  might  havedueRefped  fhew’d  ’em. 

4.  c  That  there  might  be  Provifton  made 
l  to  maintain  aquatick  Plants. 

5.  *  That  there  might  Provilion  be  made  to 

*  bring  the  Ananas  and  Guavas,  with  fome 

*  other  choice  Fruits,  to  Perfection. 

6.  €  That  fome  odd  Part  of  the  Ground  be 
g  employ’d  to  make  Experiments,  and  that 

*  the  Gardener  keep  an  exad  Account  of  his 
«  Experiments ;  as  likewife  of  his  Seeds 
€  which  he  fows, whether  exotick  ordomeftick, 

*  with  a  Weekly  Account  of  their  Progrefs. 

7.  c  That  annually  towards  September  there 
f  be  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Companies  or 

*  Matters,  and  that  then  the  Gardener  give 
4  in  before  them  the  whole  of  his  Journal, 

*  which  I  think  may  not  prove  a  little  ad  van- 
s  tagious  in  forwarding  Gentlemen  in  their 

*  natural  Studies. 

w. 

8.  ‘  Thefe, I  think,  with  fome  other  Methods 
s  too  tedious  for  me  to  relate  here,  if  rightly  put 
f  in  Practice,  might  redound  much  to  the  Ho- 

*  nour  of  the  Britijb  Nation,  and  the  Inftru&ion 
g  of  young  Students,  the  which  if  you  pleafeto 

infert  in  one  of  your  monthly  Books, may  ftir 

*  up  fome  of  our  Great  Men  to  put  in  Pra&ice 
6  what  they  (ball  judge  to  be  agreeable  ; 
l  and  in  fo  doing  you  will  much  oblige  yours 

•  -  •  ;  •  -  D.  Fe 
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Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  the  Rro* 
duce  of  this  Month . 

HP  H  E  Weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
-*■  Month  was  warm,  the  Wind  Weft ;  about 
the  fifth  Day  the  Wind  chop’d  about  to  the 
North  and  North-Eaft  ;  the  Weather  moderate 
and  dry  till  the  thirteenth,  when  we  began  to 
have  fome  gentle  Showers ;  the  Wind  then 
changing  to  the  Weft,  remain’d  about  that 
Point  till  towards  the  End  of  the  Month, 
excepting  only  a  Day  or  two  that  it  was 
changeable  from  North  to  North* Eaft,  and 
touching  fometimes  upon  the  South .  While 
the  Wind  was  Wefterly  I  obferved  we  had 
frequent  Rains,  but  whilft  it  was  fhifting  in 
the  other  Quarters  the  Sky  was  clear.  All 
this  time,  however,  we  had  not  the  fame  Rea¬ 
son  to  complain  of  Cold  as  we  had  in  the 
preceding  Month,  though  we  are  ufed  to  ex¬ 
pect  fome  Cold  about  St.  Bartholomew  s  Day. 
The  Spirit  in  the  "Thermometer  was  then  about 
34  Degrees,  and  towards  the  End  at  43. 

We  had  now  ripe  the  beft  Beaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  y  fome  Apricots ,  many  forts  of  Pears , 
Apples  of  various  kinds,  Plumsy  fome  Morello 
Cherries ,  fome  Rasberries,  Geos berries  and  Cur¬ 
rants  in  plenty.  Mulberries  began  to  ripen 
apace  j  Figs  of  Five  or  Six  forts,,  fome  of  the 
yuly,  Sweet  Water  and  Burgundy  Grapes  ripen’d 
where  they  had  the  Advantage  of  good  Walls 
and  good  Pruning  ,*  and  about  the  End  I 
faw  fome  of  the  white  Muftadiney  black  Cur¬ 
rant  and  black  Clufter  Grapes  pretty  near  ri¬ 
pening  againft  good  Walls  :  and  in  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  $  Vineyard  in  Rotherhith y  I  obferved  fome 
4';l  ’  -  of 
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of  the  July  Grape  in  Efpalier  full  ripe,  and  the 
Burgundy  kind  beginning  to  turn. 

And  as  this  Month  is  commonly  the  Time 
of  the  Year  when  Grapes  and  other  choice 
Fruit  fhould,  according  to  the  regular  Courfe 
of  Seafons,  be  ripe  in  their  full  Perfection* 
I  flsall  take  the  Opportunity  of  mentioning 
a  Contrivance  of  the  late  Lord  Capets ,  for 
the  preserving  them  from  Flies  and  other 
Vermin*  which  are  now  more  numerous  than 
at  any  other  Time  of  the  Year:  The  Way  is 
to  prepare  Bags  of  Crape.  Lawn,  or  of  any 
other  thin  and  open  wrought  Stuff,  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  fmall  Hoops ;  which  Bags  being 
put  over  the  Fruit,  not  only  preferves  it  from 
being  injured  by  Vermin,  but  fuffers  the  Air 
and  Sun  to  perform  the  A<ft  of  Maturation 
or  Ripening:  But  as  foonas  theFrofls  begin, 
tbefe  Bags  are  of  no  longer  ufe;  which  is  fo 
plain  a  Thing  that  I  fhould  not  mention  it,  if 
I  had  not  feen  them  indifcreetly  ufed  with  a 
Defign  to  keep  the  Froft  from  the  Fruit. 
This  is  In difcretion,  becaufe  whoever  knows 
the  Nature  of  Fruit,  or  of  Grapes  efpecially, 
muft  know,  that  when  the  Frofts  touch  them, 
the  Skin  of  the  Fruit  thickens  and  fowers ; 
and  it  is  as  certain,  that  where  $.ir  can  enter, 
the  Froft  can  do  the  fame,  and  will  fpoil  the 
Fruit ;  therefore  it  is  more  reasonable  when 
our  Grapes  are  full  ripe,  and  we  expect 
frofty  Nights,  to  cover  every  Bunch  with  Pa¬ 
per,  after  having  pick’d  and  clear’d  them  of 
the  rotten  Grapes;  fuch  Bunches  may  remain 
upon  the  Vine  till  Chriflmas ,  and  will  then 
eat  very  weft. 

If  we  cut  down  a  Bed  or  Two  of  Afparagus 

HauJitSs 
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Haulm >  at  the  beginning,  we  may  expeft  it  to 
Sprout  again  with  good  Buds  about  the  Middle 
of  the  next  Month ;  but  efpecially  if  we  open 
the  Alleys  and  lay  intbthem  a  little  hot  Dung. 

I  obferved  in  the  Markets  plenty  of  Me¬ 
lons  and  Cucumbers,  Kidney  Beans,  Oni¬ 
ons,  Schaiotts,  Rocambole,  fome  Beans  and 
Peafe,Collyflowers,Cabbages,and  fine  Sprouts 
of  the  forward  Cabbages,  Turneps,  Carrots^ 
fome  forced  Salary,  Cabbage  Lettice,  Phil- 
berts.  Walnuts  and  Damfons  ;  but  Mufh- 
rooms,  which  are  ufually  the  Produce  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  Month,  were  very  fcarce  ; 
which  Scarcenefs  I  conceive  might  proceed 
from  the  Wet  and  Coldnefs  of  the  Summer 
Months  ;  for  when  we  have  had  a  dry  an£ 
hot  Summer,  I  always  have  taken  notice, 
that  as  foon  as  the  firft  Rains  fall  upon  the 
fcorch’d  Ground,  Muflirooms  fpring  up  plen¬ 
tifully  in  fuch  Places  where  Horfes  have  been 
grazed  the  fame  Summer ;  but  this  Year  fome 
Failures,  which  ufed  to  afford  great  Abun«; 
dance,  did  not  produce  any,  although  Hor¬ 
fes  had  grazed  in  them  this  Year  as  ufuaL 
And  I  was  the  more  diligent  to  fearch  for 
them  for  the  fake  of  the  Earth  under  them, 
which  feemsto  be  bound  together  with  white 
Cobweb-like  Threads:  This  Earth  I  foughc 
for,  in  order  to  propagate  by  its  means  fome 
Mufhrooms  in  hot  Beds,  according  to  the 
Method  ufed  about  Paris ,  where  they  may 
be  had  every  Month  in  the  Year. 

The  MSeft-lndiaPine-apfles  or  Ananas  continue 
ripening  at  Sir  Matthew  Decker  s  at  Richmond . 

To  conclude  this  Month,  which  is  the  chief 

Fruit  Seafon,  I  think  I  cannot  do  it  more  pro¬ 
perly 
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perly  than  by  prefenbing  a  proper  Method 
for  tranfporting  of  Fruit  from  one  PJace  to 
another,  fo  that  it  fhall  receive  no  Damage, 
though  it  pafs  over  the  moft  rugged  Ways. 

For  this  ufe  we  mu  ft  provide  a  Box  and  as 
much  Bran  as  will  fill  it  compleatly, which  Bran 
muft  be  carefully  dry’d  before  a  Fire,  and  often 
turn’din  the  time  of  drying  $  for  if  there  isMoi- 
fture  left  in  it,  it  will  be  apt  to  ferment,  by 
lying  a  few  Days  prefs’d  together.  The  Fruit 
Ihould  be  tenderly  gather’d  when  the  Sun 
has  perfe&ly  dry’d  it,  and  lay’d  upon  dry 
Flannel  till  the  Day  following,  when  it  may 
be  pack’d  up  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Lay  an  Inch  or  Two  thick  of  Bran  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Box,  and  after  it  is  well 
prefs’d  down  lay  on  your  Fruit  fingle,  fo  as 
not  to  touch  each  other,  but  leaving  about 
an  Inch  Vacancy.  Between  the  Fruit  thefe 
Vacancies  muft  then  be  clofely  fill’d  with 
Bran,  and  the  Layer  of  Fruit  cover’d  with 
Bran  about  two  Inches,  prefs’d  gently  down  5 
upon  this  place  another  Parcel  of  Fruit,  or¬ 
dering  it  as  before,  and  Bran  upon  that,  and 
fo  ftraturn  fuper  flratum>  or  Layer  upon  Layer, 
till  the  Box  is  full,  always  having  regard 
that  the  upper  Layer  is  Bran  about  two 
Inches  thick,  even  fo  as  to  give  great  Re  li¬ 
ft  an  ce  to  the  Cover  of  the  Box  when  we  nail 
it  down  ;  for  fo  the  Fruit  will  be  kept  tight 
in  the  Box,  and  cannot  bruife  or  receive 
Damage  by  a  Conveyance  of  three  Weeks,  as 
I  have  proved  ;  fome,  who  are  very  curious, 
ufe  inftead  of  Bran,  fine  Wood  Allies  well 
clear’d  from  every  Part  of  the  Coat,  which 
is  rather  better  than  Bran  for  a  long  Voy¬ 
age,  but  are  not  fo  eafily  found  near  London , 
The  End  of  the  Month  of  Auguft* 
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A  General 


TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardenings 

For  the  Month  of  September. 


Obfer  nations  relating  to  Cows,  their 
Food  and  Failure  •  and  how  far 
the  Goodnefs  of  Milk,  Butter  and 
Cheefe  may  depend  either  upon  the 
Kind  of  Cattle,  the  Soil  where  they 
are  grazed,  or  the  Management  in 
the  'Jdairy . 

Obferve  only  three  Sorts  of  Kine 
in  England,  which  are  remarkably 
different  in  their  Colour,  viz,,  the 
black,  the  white,  and  the  red- 
The  black  Sort  is  commonly 
the  fmal left,  and  it  has  been  obferved  is  the 
flrongeft  for  Labour  $  we  find  Cattle  of  this 

Colour 
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Colour  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  Countries, 
where  they  are  ftill  much  fmaller  than  when 
they  enjoy  the  free  Nourifbment  of  the  low 
tank  Grounds  ,•  but  yet  I  have  never  obferv’d 
them  of  fo  great  a  Stature  or  Bulk  of  Growth, 
when  even  they  have  had  the  richeft  Pafture, 
as  is  common  in  the  white  and  red  Kinds  : 
And  it  is  a  Remark  of  the  old  Authors  not 
unworthy  our  Obfervation,  that  the  black 
Kine  about  fixty  Years  fince  were  chiefly  bred 
in  Chefhire ,  Yorkshire ,  Lancajhire ,  and  Darby- 
J hire  j  which  Counties  chiefly  fupply,  as  I  am 
inform’d,  that  large  Quantity  of  rich  Cheefe, 
which  we  receive  under  the  Name  of  Chejhire 
Cheefe:  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Cows 
of  this  black  Strain  yield  feldom  more  than 
a  Gallon  of  Milk  at  a  Meal  or  Milking ; 
but  to  make  us  amends  they  continue  Milcht, 
or  in  Milk, til]  within  a  very  few  Days  of  Cal¬ 
ving,  fp  that  we  can  hardly  fay  they  are  ever 
dry  :  Whereas  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  Colour,  as  the  white  or  the 
red,  will,  after  Calving,  give  large  Meals  of 
Milk  near  three  Times  as  much  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  grow  dry  very  foon. 

The  white  Breed  of  Kine,  according  to 
feme  Remarks  of  a  very  learned  Gentleman, 
which  1  have  now  by  me,  were  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  Lincolnjhire  about  thirty  Years  ago, 
from  whence  he  firft  brought  them  into  Surry 
as  a  Curiofity  ;  they  are  of  different  Make 
and  much  larger  than  the  black  Cattle,  and 
give  more  more  Milk  at  a  Meal,  but  go  dry 
very  foon:  It  is  obferv’d  likewife  in  the  fame 
Remarks,  that  many  of  this  Breed  were  then 
In  Suffolk',  and  I  with  he  had  gone  fo  far,  as 

to 
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to  have  given  us  fome  Reafoning  upon  thofe 
coarfe  Cheefes,  which  are  call’d  Suffolk  Cheefe, 
and  why  they  happen  to  be  harder  and  drier 
than  any  in  Europe;  but  we  fhall  fay  more  of 
that  by  and  by. 

The  red  Kind  is  commonly  the  largefl:  of 
any  Sort  we  have  in  England ;  and  it  is  ob- 
ferv’d  by  fome  Farmers,  will  give  more  Milk 
at  a  Meal  than  the  Cows  of  any  other  Co¬ 
lour  :  It  has  likewife  been  the  Opinion  of 
Phyficians,  that  the  Milk  of  the  red  Cow  i& 
more  nourifhing  than  that  of  any  other  Sort 
of  Kine,  as  is  remarkable  by  their  prefcri- 
bing  it  to  confumptive  Perfons  ;  and  if  I  may 
be  allow’d  the  Liberty  of  adding  my  own 
Reafons  why  it  is  fo,  my  Opinion  is,  that 
whatever  Body  is  luxuriant  in  Growth,denotes 
that  it  enjoys  perfeQ:  Health,  in  that  it  draws 
Plenty  of  Nourifhment  from  its  Diet  ;  and 
if  an  Animal,  Vegetable,  or  whatever  it  be,  is 
large  and  well  nourifh’d  in  its  Kind,  and 
that  its  Parts  feparately  or  altogether  are 
proper  Diet  for  any  Particular  of  the  Animal 
Race,  the  more  fuch  Bodies  are  vigoroufly 
nourifh’d,  the  more  nourifhing  they  will  be 
to  whatever  Creature  ufes  them  in  Diet. 
One  of  my  curious  Correfpondents  obferves 
in  Animal  Bodies,  the  black,  or  fuch  as  have 
black  Hair,  are  generally  hot  and  dry  in 
their  Conftitution,  thofe  which  have  Hair 
of  a  redifh  Colour  are  fill’d  with  more  vi¬ 
gorous  and  fluent  Juices,  and  thofe  which 
have  white  Hair,  have  a  faint  or  weak 
State  of  Body,  or  declining  in  their  Strength ; 
the  white,  grey,  or  filver  Hairs  in  old  Per¬ 
fons,  the  golden  Locks  fo  much  admired  a- 

mong 
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mong  the  Grecians ,  and  always  a  Beauty  in 
their  Venus ;  with  many  other  Remarks  of 
the  fame  Kind,  my  Correfpondent  gives  me 
as  Proofs,  that  the  Quantity  of  fovereign 
Juices  may  be  judged  of  in  fuch  Animals,  as 
are  chiefly  diftinguiftiable  by  the  Colour  of 
their  Hair.  This  is  all  Ifhall  at  prefent  take 
from  his  Letter,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Subjedf  I 
have  in  hand  ;  the  reft  may  afford  matter  of 
Contemplation  another  time.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  my  own  Obfervatiops  ;  wherever 
I  have  had  Opportunity  of  examining  into 
this  Part  of  Farming,  which  relates  to  the 
Dairy,  I  have  always  found  the  red  Cows 
to  give  much  more  Milk  than  the  black  Sort, 
where  the  Farmers  have  been  wife  enough 
to  keep  one  genuine  Breed  of  Kine  from 
mixing  with  another,  as  fome  curious  Men 
do  now  in  Somerfetjhire ,  and  the  adjacent 
Parts  ;  where,  as  I  am  inform’d,  the  red  Sort 
of  Kine  was  firft  bred,  and  is  chiefly  edu¬ 
cated  at  this  Time  for  the  fake  of  its  large 
Size,  which  will  yield  in  the  Markets  for 
the  Butchers  ufe  feveral  Pounds  Sterling  per 
Beaft  more  than  the  natural  blackCattle.  The 
mixing  of  thefe  Sorts,  I  fuppofe,  has  been 
a  Means  of  producing  the  Pey’d  Kind,  now 
pretry  frequent,  and  of  bringing  the  more 
lufty  Race  into  a  Degeneracy,  as  it  has 
brought  the  dwarfifh  Strain  to  be  of  a  larger 
Size  than  they  were  originally  ,•  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Qualities  which  were  admir’d 
in  either  diftindtiy  before  the  Coupling,  are 
now  fo  confounded  one  with  the  other,  that 
their  original  Perfe&ions  are  hardly  to  be 
traced  out.  The  famous  Chedder  Cheefes, 

which 
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which  are  fo  large  and  coftly  that  few  of 
them  appear  but  in  the  Houfes  of  Men  of 
Fortune,  are  made  in  thisCounty  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Parts,  and  takes  its  Name  from  Ched - 
dev ,  a  Town,  as  others  do  from  Chejhire ,  a 
County.  ’Tis,  as  I  am  well  inform’d,  the 
Cuftom  in  forne  of  thefe  Weftern  Parts,  for  all 
the  People  of  a  Parififo  to  join  their  Milk 
every  Day  by  Turns,  for  the  making  of  a 
Cheefe,  which  is  the  reafon  that  they  are  fo 
very  large,  and  greatly  exceeding  the  Weight 
of  thofe  Cheefes  made  in  fingle  Dairies  :  But 
Whether  ft  is  the  fort  of  Kine,  or  the  Feed, 
or  the  Management  of  the  Milk  in  the  Dairy, 
which  gives  the  Richnefs  to  the  Cheefe,  we 
ihall  confider  hereafter. 

We  may  repeat  as  we  go  along,  that  the 
Red  Cows  do  not  only  give,  for  the  Gene¬ 
rality,  more  Milk  at  a  Meal  than  thofe  of 
other  Colours,  but  bring  better  Calves  too, 
notwithflanding  it  has  been  argued  on  the 
contrary  ;  fome  even  affirming  it  was  impoC 
fible  that  a  Calf  could  be  compleatly  nouj 
rifh’d  in  the  Matrix,  where  the  Milk  was  a- 
bundant  in  the  Dam.  Others  again  tell  us, 
that  the  natural  black  Kind  which  give  Milk 
all  the  Year  cannot  bring  good  Calves,  becaufe 
fay  they,  where  this  Milk  is  continued  du« 
ring  the  whole  Time  the  Cow  is  pregnant, 
it  muft  certainly  draw  away  the  Nourifhment 
which  is  requifite  to  feed  the  Calf  while  it 
is  enciofed  in  the  Matrix* 

To  anfwer  the  firft  Difficulty,  I  think  we 
need  go  little  farther  than  what  I  have  laid 
before,  /.  e .  that  the  Red  or  Larger  fort  of 
Cow  which  gives  great  Quantities  of  Milk 
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at  a  Meal,  becomes  dry  fooner  after  her  Preg¬ 
nancy  than  others  ;  fo  that  when  the  Calf 
begins  to  grow  in  the  Matrix,  all  the  Juices 
of  the  Body  are  turn’d  to  its  Nourifhment, 
except  fuchasareloft  by  Tranfpiration,  or  the 
feeding  of  the  Hair  upon  the  red  Cows,  which 
Hair  is  always  faid  to  be  much  ftronger  upon 
the  Cows  of  this  Colour  than  upon  the  Black. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  black  Cat¬ 
tle  give  lefs  Milk  at  a  Meal  than  the  red 
Kine,  yet  they  continue  milch  d  till  near  the 
Time  of  Calving  ;  which  in  fome  Cafes  is 
rather  to  be  chofen,  than  a  Cow  which  gives 
a  great  Quantity  at  a  Meal,  and  goes  dry 
foon,  as  I  fhall  explain  hereafter.  Nor  can 
I  find  any  Reafon  why  the  black  Cattle,  which 
are  thus  confiantly  in  Milk,  fiiould  not  bring 
a  weil-grown  Calf;  for  feeing  how  mode¬ 
rately  theydifpenfe  their  Milk  at  each  MeaJ, 
we  may  reafonably  infer  that  they  give  only 
what  Nature  allots  them  to  fpare  from  their 
Nourifhment:,  and  rather  feems  to  be  a  ne- 
ceffary  Difcharge  of  Juices,  than  any  Incon¬ 
venience  either  to  the  Cow  or  the  Calf  fbe  is 
pregnant  with :  For  in  fucb  a  Cafe,  the  Calf 
will  naturally  draw  to  it  felf  from  the  Mo. 
that,  what  juices  are  necefTary  for  its  Sup¬ 
port;  and  if  it  requir’d  more  than  the  Cow 
could  conveniently  furnifh,  the  Cow  mull 
then  neceifarily  languid,  and  as  furely  lofe 
her  Milk  :  So  that  while  we  find  Milk  in  a 
Cow,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
either  the  Cow  or  Calf  wants  Nourifh¬ 
ment,  Ihefe  natural  black  Cows,  if  they 
have  free  Fa  (lure  or  are  well  fed,  will,  a?  I 
am  told  by  fome  Cow-men  about  Lor  don , 
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yield  one  Time  with  another  compleatly  fix 
Quarts  of  Milk  per  Diem  the  whole  Year  a- 
bout.  And  confidering  the  Time  that  the 
Red  Cows  or  fuch  as  are  deep  Mlich’d  are 
dry,  the  Milk  of  the  Black  in  one  Year  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  Red  in  Quantity  ;  but  then 
if  this  Milk  is  for  Dairy  U/e,  it  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  deep  milch’d  red  Cow  to  calve  &- 
bouc  the  End  of  March  or  Beginning  of  A- 
pril,  that  fhe  may  be  come  to  her  Milk  juft 
when  the  Spring  is  rifing,  and  the  Grafs  is 
full  of  vigorous  and  nourifhing  Spirits,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  the  Quantity  of  Milk  fhe 
will  give  at  a  Meal.  I  have,  three  or  four 
times,  been  Witnefs,  that  a  large  Cow  has 
given  in  one  Day  upwards  of  Thirty  One 
Quarts  j  but  fuch  Extravagance  foon  declines, 
and  the  Cow  is  unprofitable  during  a  good 
part  of  the  Y'ear,  unlefs  we  let  her  Calf  go 
along  with  her  :  But  this  is  no  way  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  Rules  of  the  skilful  Farmers ;  they 
value  the  Milk  for  Dairy  ufe,  while  the  Grafs 
is  long  and  rich,  more  than  the  Profits  which 
would  arife  from  a  Calf  at  that  Seafon. 
But  when  a  Cow  calves  about  Q&ob?r  or  No¬ 
vember,  the  Calf  may  be  brought  up  for  In¬ 
crease,  the  Milk  then  is  not  fo  fit  for  .Dairy, 
the  Calf  will  be  more  harden’d  againft  Di- 
{tempers,  and  thrive  by  the  nourifhing  Food 
of  the  following  Spring,  and  be  much  more 
gentle  #nd  familiar  than  if  it  had  at  once 
fallen  in  with  Plenty  at  its  Birth.  But  it  is 
now  time  that  I  fay  iometbing  of  the  Failure 
and  Food  of  Cows,  how  much  the  Goodnefs 
of  their  Milk  may  be  influenced  thereby. 

And,  firft,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Juices 
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of  every  Herb  are  fuller  of  Spirits  and  mbre 
nourifhing  when  they  are  in  the  Vigour  of 
their  Growth,  than  when  the  Cold  puts  a 
{lop  to  their  Vegetation  ,'  for  in  fome  aro~ 
m  a  tick  Herbs,  when  the  Cold  begins  they 
lofe  their  fpicy  Smell  ;  and  again,  when  the 
Warmth  of  the  Spring  begins  to  move  their 
Juices  they  regain  their  Odour  ;  which 
{hews  that  by  Cold,  Plants  lofe  the  Spirits 
which  by  Heat  they  poflefs’d ;  fo  that  the 
Milk  of  Kine  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  yield 
that  Nourifhment  when  the  Cows  feed  on 
Herbs  out  of  Growth,  as  it  will  do  when 
Herbs  are  fpringing  :  And  to  prove  that  the 
Milk  of  an  Animal  can  be  influenced  by 
Herbs  (imply,  or  by  Heat  of  Cold,  which 
alters  them,  I  (hall  give  fome  Inftances. 

Firft,  When  a  Cow  feeds  where  Crow  Gar* 
lick  happens  to  grow  amongft  the  Grafs,  the 
Milk  will  affuredly  partake  of  the  Relifh  of 
theGarlick  :  I  have  often  feen  Cows  feed  up¬ 
on  it,  and  have  as  often  found  the  Scent  of 
Garlick  in  the  Milk,  as  I  have  had  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ufing  it ;  which  plainly  demon- 
fir  arcs  to  me,  that  notwithftanding  all  the 
different  Filtrations  of  the  Juices  through  the 
Body  of  the  Animal,  yet  it  is  neceflary  in 
Nature,  that  every  part  of  the  Body  muft 
draw  fome  Nourif&ihent  from  the  Diet  of 
an  Animal,  or  the  Food  which  every  Crea-= 
tufe  receives  into  the  Stomach,  and  that  the 
Herbs  which  Cows  feed  upon  either  melio- 
rate  ' or  hukv their 'Milk. 

"Secondly,;  At  the  Time  of  the  Yeat  when 
the  Leaves  fall,  we  find  the  Milk  of  thofe 
Cows  which  feed  iipon  them  is  bitter  to  the 
v  1  "  !i  Tafte3 
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Tafte,  and  is  very  apt  to  turn  or  change ;  fo 
that  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the 
falling  Leaves  have  an  Influence  over  their 
Milk.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  Cows  feed 
in  this  manner,  nor  is  it  more  rare  to  find 
Milk  influenced  at  that  Time,  as  I  havefaid; 
but  whether  it  be  from  the  Leaves  in  gene? 
ral  that  fall  and  then  tend  to  Maturation,  or 
from  Leaves  of  particular  Plants,  may  be 
confider’d  hereafter. 

Thirdly,  About  Autumn  it  is  cuflomary 
near  London ,  to  feed  the  Cows  with  Turneps 
of  a  large  Kind,  commonly  call’d  the  Cow 
Turneps ;  and  thefe  are  ufed  in  many  Places 
with  Indifcretion,  by  giving  the  Cows  both 
the  Leaves  and  the  Roots,  as  they  are  frefli 
drawn  from  the  Field,*  the  Milk  in  this  Cafe 
will  likewife  be  bitter,  though  the  Cows  can¬ 
not  get  at  fallen  Leaves.  But  fome  Farmers, 
who  are  a  little  curious  in  the  Feted  of  Cows 
at  this  time  of  the  Year,  have  the  Leaves 
cut  from  the  Roots,  and  let  them  lie  fome 
time  together,  two  or  three  Days  perhaps, 
before  the  Cows  eat  them,  and  then  they  ob» 
ferve  the  Milk  is  not  bitter :  But  then  we 
muft  take  notice,  that  the  ufe  of  the  Turneps 
at  this  Time,  when  Grafs  is  fcarce,  is  to  keep 
the  Cows  full  of  Milk  ;  for  the  dry  Meat  or 
Hay  alone  the  Herdfmen  fuppofe  will  dry 
the  Cattle:  therefore  the  Turneps  are  ufed, 
as  being  Plants  full  of  Juice,  and  are  faid  by 
the  Cowkeepers  to  fill  the  Cows  with  Milk, 
which  might  give  us  a  farther  Opportunity 
of  Reafoning ;  but  I  (hall  defer  it  till  ano« 
ther  Time.  <  \ 

With  thefe  Turneps  and  fome  other  Greens 
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are  Cows  often  fed  in  the  Winter  about  Lon- 
fan  j  but  thefe  Herbs  alone  are  too  full  of 
loice  for  the  Health  of  the  Cows  :  and  there- 
fore  the  other  pare  of  their  Food  is  Hay, 
which  is  commonly  of  the  coarfeft  fort, 
fuch  as  is  made  in  Orchards,  growing  rank 
lender  Trees  ;  or  fuch  as  is  made  of  the  Grafs 
of  a  fecond  Spring:  But  I  find  by  Experience 
that  the  beft  Hay  is  the  belt  for  Cows :  it 
nottrifhes  in  the  Winter,  makes  them  ftrong, 
and  keeps,  them  in  Milk,  provided  the  Cows 
are  turn’d  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  Day 
into  Grafs,  especially  fuch  as  has  had  Dung 
fpread  over  ire  about  the  End  of  Jugufi,  be¬ 
fore  the  Rains  fall. 

It  is  certain,  that  Cows  which  feed  in 
the  Spring  upon  high  Grafs  abound  in  Milk, 
but  that  which  grows  rank  in  Orchards,  is 
commonly  fewer  ;  for  though  the  Cows  will 
eat  it  either  in  Grafs  or  Hay,  yet  their  Milk 
is  always  poor  and  apt  to  change  :  Their 
Bodies  are  not  Hrengtben’d  with  fuch  Diet ; 
and  though  they  continue  to  give  Milk 
while  they  eat  fuch  Trafh,  yet  it  has  been 
pretty  well  experienced  by  the  Learned,  that 
good  Graft  of  the  Spring,  or  Hay  made  of 
Grafs  in  its  Excellence,  will  give  fo  much 
Strength  to  the  Kine  that  feed  upon  it,  that 
the  Advantage  of  Milk  will  very  well  pay 
the  Expence  and  make  the  Milk  the  better 
tailed  |  for  where  the  Diet  is  good  the  Body 
will  jbe  ftrong,  and  in  this  cafe  will  yield  a- 
hund&nce  of  Milk,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  is 
of  gOodUfe  in  the  Dairy. 

In  $omerfetJhire>  and  feme  of  the  Weflevn 
Parts  of  England ,  near  the  Place  where  the 
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famous  Cheddev  Cheefes  are  made,  the  Lands 
are  commonly  flat  and  low,  and  are  often  fa 
well  water’d,  that  the  Grafs  is  very  free  and 
vigorous;  the  Cattle  indeed  are  of  a  large 
Strain,  and  in  this  fort  of  Land  it  fee  ms  the 
Kine  find  large  Subfiftance :  Their  Parts  and 
Veffeis  are  naturally  larger  than  the  other 
forts,  and  there  they  gather  Nonriflunent  e* 
nough  from  their  Food  to  fill  their  Veflels 
and  Parts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
furpafs  all  thofe  of  the  feme  Breed,  which 
feed  in  the  more  hilly  or  dry  Countries. 

In  Lincolnshire,  and  other  Countries  where 
this  fort  of  Cattle  is  fed  in  Marfhes,  we  find 
them  grow  to  a  very  large  Size ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  thefc  Marf&es  are  rather  ufed  for 
Oxen  chan  Cows:  But  however,  where  Cows 
have  an  Opportunity  of  fuch  Food,  and  are 
of  a  large  Kine  in  Nature,  their  Milk  makes 
much  fatter  Butter  than  thofe  which  are  fed 
upon  fcort  Grafs ;  for  a  Proof  of  which  we 
might  inftance  Holland ;  where,  according  to 
my  Obfervation,  is  found  the  fatteft  or 
richeft  Butter  in  Europe ,  and  there  the 
Cows  feed  in  the  Salt  Marfhes  ;  where  the 
Parmefan  Cheefes  are  made,  the  Country  is 
flat,  and  is  floated  Three  or  Four  times  in  a 
Year.  The  moft  famous  Place  for  thefe 
Cheefes  is  at  a  Town  in  the  Milanese,  whofe 


Name  I  do  not  now  remember ;  here  how¬ 
ever  we  mu  ft  obferve,  that  the  Water  is  not 
Sait  which  overflows  the  Land.  The  Ifle  of 
Ely  and  other  fenny  Countries  always  pro® 
duce  very  good  Butter ;  and  I  think  it  is  as 
juft  an  Obfervation,  that  the.  high 
Grounds  never  yield  Butter*  which  has 
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Richnefs  in  it,  or  will  keep  three  Days  with¬ 
out  changing  to  fuch  a  Relifli  as  a  nice 
*Tafte  cannot  bean  And  again,  in  fuch 
Grounds  we  find,  that  the  Cattle  of  what¬ 
ever  fort  they  are,  do  not  produce  fo  much 
Milk*  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  fed  in 
low  Grounds  or  rtiarih  Lands.  And  here 
tore  ought  to  confider  in  particular,  how  far 
every  diftind  Kind  of  Grafs  or  Herb  in¬ 
fluences  the  Milk,  the  Butter,  or  the  Cheefe  ; 
and  how  it  happens  that  the  Milk  of  a  Cow 
of  one  fort  fhall  differ  from  another,  though 
they  both  have  the  fame  Pafture ;  or  whether 
it  is  the  Nature  of  thefe  Animals  at  One  time 
more  than  another,  to  give  unprofitable  Milk 
from  the  fame  Diet :  Here  would  be  a  vaft 
Field  to  reafon  upon  j  but  at  prefent  I  have 
not  Materials  fufficient  to  explain  this  Mat¬ 
ter  fo  fully  as  I  would  do.  Before  we  can 
rightly  undertake  it,  we  muft  be  fatisfied 
what  fort  of  Grafs  or  Food  the  Cows  have 
in  Suffolk^  what  in  Chejhire,  and  what  thefe 
Creatures  feed  moft  generally  upon  in  the 
other  Countries  of  Britain ,  and  alfo  how  fuch 
Graffesare  water’d.  I  hope  therefore  that  my 
Correfpondents  will  be  particular  upon  this 
Head  as  they  meet  with  Opportunity  of  Ob- 
fervation  5  for  without  doubt  the  Goodnefs  or 
Badnefs  of  Milk  is  govern’d  by  the  Herbs 
eaten  by  the  Cattle,  as  I  have  hinted  above. 

But  again,  if  the  Milk  be  perfectly  good, 
it  may  be  fpoil’d  by  bad  Management  in  the 
Dairy.  In  Devonshire ,  and  fome  other  Coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Weft  of  England ,  I  obferv’d  that 
the  Butter  in  many  Places  tafted  of  Smoak* 
gnd  was  apt  to  grow  rank  foon  after  making, 

which 
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which  made  trie  curious  to  enquire  into  the 
Caufe,  the  Milk  of  it  felf  was  good,  and  the 
Cream  was  rich;  but  I  found  that  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  making  it  into  Butter  occafion'd  both 
the  Evils:  for,  firft,  I  found  that  the  Milk 
Was  fet  in  brafs  Pans;  and  in  the  next  place, 
the  Butter  was  made  in  brafs  Kettles  over  a 
Fire,  without  a  Churn :  From  whence  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  that  the  belt  Milk,  with 
this  Management*  could  never  yield  good 
Butter  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  Brafs  will  com¬ 
municate  part  of  its  rank  Quality  to  any  Li¬ 
quor  it  is  infufed  in :  And  where  the  Liquor 
has  the  fame  Opportunity  of  correfponding 
with  Brafs,  as  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  for  twelve 
Hours  at  a  time,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Milk 
gathers  from  it  an  ungrateful  Relifh ;  but  e- 
fpecially  when  it  is  warm'd  over  the  Fire  in 
brafs  VeffeJs,  for  then  it  muft  certainly  par¬ 
take  of  the  Qualities  of  the  Brafs  more  than 
it  did  before  in  the  Dairy  Pans.  And  tho’ 
it  is  generally  allow'd  that  Velfels  of  Brafs 
give  lefs  Impreflion  to  Liquors  than  thofe 
made  of  other  Metals,  yet  we  are  aflured 
Brafs  has  fome  Efie<51:  upon  Liquors,  and  e- 
fpecially  the  Juices  of  Animals  when  they  are 
warm ;  for  to  apply  the  Hand  when  it  fweats 
to  a  piece  of  Brafs,  though  it  be  never  fo 
well  polifh'd,  it  will  in  lefs  than  a  Minute 
Occasion  a  moft  ungrateful  Scent  like  that  of 
Aquafortis ,  which  will  remain  upon  the  Hand 
for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  Befldes  which  I 
could  produce  many  other  Inftances  of  the 
like  nature  if  it  was  necefiary,  to  prove  that 
Brafs  has  an  EfFed  upon  Liquids,  and  chiefly 
fuch  as  proceed  from  Animal  Bodies 
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The  Ufe  of  Bra fs  VefTels  however  I  found 
had  been  a  Cufiom  of  fo  long  a  Date,  that 
it  was  with  great  Difficulty  I  prevail’d  upon 
a  few  to  try  the  Method  of  the  London  Dai¬ 
ries,  viz,,  to  ufe  glazed  Earthern  Pans  in  lieu 
of  Brafs  Vefiels,  and  to  avoid  the  Smoaking 
of  the  Milk  over  the  Fire,  by  ufing  a  Churn, 
which  many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  till 
that  Time  ,*  but  the’  feme  few  have  try’d  this 
Way,  and  found  their  Account  by  it,  yet  is 
it  fo  difficult  to  overcome  the  Prejudice  o£ 
Education*  that  I  do  not  find  many  who 
have  had  Refolution  enough  to  trufi  their 
Senfes,  and  correct  the  Errors  of  that  Part 
of  Farming,  which  in  feme  Places  in  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  render’d  the  richefl:  Branch 
in  Husbandry*  and  be  of  private  as  well  as 
publick  Benefit ;  for  certainly  thofe  who  ex* 
cel  in  the  Management  of  the  Dairy  have 
their  private  Gain,  and  may  be  generally 
ufeful  as  Examples,  or  in  giving  the  World 
fuch  Goods  as  cannot  fail  of  a  fuitable  Re* 
ward. 

One  of  my  Correfpondents  computes,  that 
Butter,  Gheefe,  and  the  Product  of  Milk  a- 
mo lints  to  more  than  an  Eighth  Part  of  the 
Money  gain’d  by  Farming  in  England ;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  Money  to  be  gam’d- by  this 
Branch  might  amount  to  much  more  than  it 
does  at  prefent,  if  fome  of  our  Country  Dairies 
were  to  follow  the  Examples  of  thofe  who 
exceii’d  the  moil  in  the  Dairy  Way.  I  con- 
fefs,  that  I  agree  with  him  fo  far  as  the  Dairy 
Management  is  concern’d  ,*  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  muftconfider  what  is  before  related, 
that  SoiBGrafs  or  Herb,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
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Kine  muft  firft  be  exactly  taken  care  of ;  and 
where  thefe  all  concur,  I  find  the  London 
Markets  will  give  in  the  Value  of  one  Pound 
Weight  of  Butter  four  Pence  or  live  Pence  more 
than  it  would  bring,  if  it  was  wanting  of  any 
of  thefe  Helps  :  fo  that  Butter  well  made 
cannot  fail  of  railing  as  much  Money,  as  will 
gratefully  reward  the  Care  and  Induftry  of 
the  Farmer. 

Of  Cheefes  we  may  obferve  many  Varie¬ 
ties,  proceeding  partly  from  the  Dairy  Ma¬ 
nagement,  and  partly  from  the  Food  of  the 
Cattle  ;  the  Particulars,  as  far  they  relate  to 
the  Dairy,  I  am  now  collecting  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Good,  and  (hall  account  my  felf  much 
oblig’d  to  any,  who  will  contribute  towards 
compleating  fuch  a  Collection;  and  they  will 
have  this  Advantage  by  it,  that  befldes  their  1 
own  Method,  they  will  fee  many  others, 
which  elfe  would  have  never  come  to  their 
View;  and  by  fuch  means, it  is  likely  many 
Farms  may  be  greatly  improved. 

In  this  Requeft,  I  delire  that  my  Corro 
fpondents  would  not  fcruple  to  fend  me  the  • 
mod:  common  Receipts  for  making  of  Cheefes, 
to  add  to  thofe  I  have  already  provided  ,*  for 
thos  they  may  be  common  in  one  County, they 
may  be  new  in  another  ;  a  Churn ,  which  one 
would  believe,  was  as  univerfal  as  any  Thing  • 
we  could  name,is  (till  aSrrangerto  many  Parts 
of  England . 

In  the  Accounts  I  defire,  I  fliould  be  glad 
of  the  Particulars  of  the  Runnet,  orCheefelep- 
Bag,  the  Quantity  of  Salt  or  Liquor  to  every 
Quantity  of  Miik,  and  whether  the  Cows 
Milk,  is  mix’d  with  that  of  She  vp,  Goats, 
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Mares,  or  other  Cattle ;  which  is  pradis’d  in 
fame  Parts  of  England  and  Wales ,  where  | 

.  have  tafted  excellent  Cheefe,  exceeding  thofe 
of  Chefmre  in  high  Flavour  and  Richnefs;  and 
again,  to  know  the  parricular  Ways  of  mel¬ 
lowing  or  ripening  of  Cheefe, 

I  remember  a  Dutch  Merchant  once  told 
me,  that  he  had  fent  feme  of  the  befl  Hollands 
Cheefes  to  the  Raft-Indies ,  and  receiv’d  one 
of  them  back  in  greater  Perfedion  than  he 
had  ever  tailed  any.  His  Method  was  to  lay 
them  in  Oil,  and  flop  them  clofe  up  in 
Earthern  VeiTels,  which,  he  fays,  helps  them 
extreamly ,  when  they  are  about  palling 
the  Line  ;  where  the  Heat  is  fo  great,  that 
Cheefes  are  commonly  loll  by  it,  without 
fuch  Caution  as  he  ufed.  One  of  my  Acquain¬ 
tance  is  often  at  the  Expence  of  Canary  Wine 
to  keep  his  Cheefes  in,  which  renders  them 
very  mellow,  efpecially  if  they  have  the 
Help  of  moderate  conftant  Warmth,  about 
a  Fortnight  before  they  are  cut.  The  An- 
gelots  might  furely  be  made  as  well  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  elfewhere,  feeing  we  have  in  fome 
County  or  other,  the  fame  Food  for  Cattle 
that  other  Countries  afford. 


An 
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jin  Account  of  Bees,  the  Manner  bom 
they  gather  their  Was  and  Honey , 
of  the  Structure  of  their  Combs, 
their  Manner  of  breeding  and fwarm- 
ing  •  with  Variety  of  curious  Ob- 
fervations  relating  to  their  0 economy, 
by  Mr.  Maraldi;  as  alfo  fome  Sen¬ 
timents,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  fuch 
as  either  have  or  defign  to  build  Bee- 
houfes,  or  fludy  the  Advantages  of  a 
welUmanaged  Apiary. 

n^UE  Naturalifts  acknowledge,  that  Bees 
are  the  moft  wonderful  of  all  Infers :  The 
I  nftindf  they  have  to  feed  upon  Flowers,  and  to 
gather  Honey  and  Wax  from  them  ;  the  Or¬ 
der  they  obferve  in  their  different  Occupa¬ 
tions,  their  Government,  Induftry,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  Skill  in  carrying  on  their  Work;  in 
a  Word,  all  the  Difpofitions  that  are  to  be 
found  among  thofe  Animals,  have  engaged 
the  Attention  both  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Philofophers. 

Ariftomachus ,  amongft  the  Ancients,  fpent 
eight  and  thirty  Years  in  Contemplation  of 
them  ;  and  Hi Ui feus  retir’d  into  the  Woods, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  Opportunity  to 
pbferve  them :  Thofe  two  Philofophers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Account  given  us,  by  Pliny  r 
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wrote  of  the  Nature  of  Bees;  and  they  were 
the  Perfons,  perhaps,  who  taught  others  how 
to  order  them,  to  provide  Hives  for  them, 
and  reap  great  Advantages  from  them. 

We  are  beholden  to  Ariftotle  for  the  cu¬ 
rious  and  ufeful  Obfervations  he  has  left  us 
concerning  this  Infed,  which  Virgil  has  beau- 
tify’d,  and  put  into  Latin  Verfe  :  Thefe  Ob¬ 
fervations  were  afterwards  confim’d  and  im¬ 
prov’d  by  Plinjy  and  feveral  ancient  Philofo- 
phers. 

Among  the  Moderns,  Prince  Frederick  Cefi> 
the  Inftitutor  and  Principal  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Sciences,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  Century,  wrote  a  Treatife  con¬ 
cerning  Bees,  as  Fabius  Columna  informs  us> 
which  he  prefented  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and 
gave  us  Hopes  it  Hiould  be  printed,  with 
a  Defcription  of  the  Parts  of  this  Animal, 
by  the  Help  of  a  Mifcrofcope  of  Steiluti ,  a 
Member  of  the  fame  Academy ;  but  we  know 
not  what  is  become  of  that  Work,  no  more 
than  the  Anatomy  of  this  Animal  promifed 
us  feveral  Years  ago  by  Swammerdam . 

We  have,  notwithstanding  the  Obferva¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  by  fo  many  learned 
Perfons,  not  declined  to  examine  this  Part  of 
Nature,  wherein  we  have  been  infenfibly  en¬ 
gaged,  both  by  the  Pleafure  we  have  had  in 
fo  curious  a  Study,  and  by  the  Convenien- 
cy  of  a  great  Number  of  Glafs-Hives  in  M. 
Cajfims  Garden,  ad/oyning  to  the  Gbfervato- 
ry.  As  feveral  of  the  Moderns,  as  well  as 
the  Ancients,  have  treated  of  the  Methods 
how  to  manage  thefe  Animals  in  point  of 
Profit,  we  fc.ali  wave  that  for  the  prefect. 


and  content  ourfelves  with  inferring  what 
we  have  found  to  be  moft  curious  concerning 
them. 

We  fhall  give  you  the  Origin  of  Bees,  the 
different  Species  in  the  fame  Hive,  the  fmall 
Number  of  thofe  appointed  for  Propagacion, 
and  the  Numeroufnefs  of  thofe  that  work : 
We  fhall  explain  to  you  how  thefe  gather: 
Honey  and  Wax  from  Flowers,  and  how, 
being  engaged  in  different  Occupations,  they 
affift  one  another  in  their  Work  •  We  fhall 
give  you  a  Defcription  of  the  chief  Organs 
of  Bees,  and  explain  the  Manner  how  they 
build  their  Cells  and  Honey-Combs,  an  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  Piece  of  Architecture ; 
moft  of  thefe  Obfervations  have  been  verify 5d 
feveral  Times,  and  fully  evidenced.  As  for 
others,  you  may  eafily  judge  of  them  by  the 
Manner  they  are  related  ;  we  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
tent  with  Conjectures,  as  not  being  able  to 
attain  to  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  them,  by 
reafon  of  the  Difficulties  which  occur  in  fudi 
Inquiries:  For  here  Nature  is  not  only  cn- 
eompafled  with  Obfcurities,  as  it  is  every 
where ;  but  fee  has  alfo  arm’d  againft  us, when 
we  would  look  near  into  her,  the  Stings  of 
the  Bees,  which  renders  them  intractable. 


Of  Bees,  and  their  different  Species. 

*TpHE  Number  of  Bees  in  a  Hive  differ 
according  to  the  different  Sizes  of  the 
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Hives ;  we  reckon  there  are  eight  dr  ten 
thoufand  Bees  in  a  final!  one,  and  about 
eighteen  thoufand  in  a  large  one. 

We  have  found  three  different  Sorts  of 
Bees  in  every  Hive,  whether  great  or  fmali : 
The  firft  Sort  is  that  we  properly  call  Bees, 
which  makes  up  in  a  Manner  the  whole 
Swarm  ;  Thefe  are  the  Animals,  as  we  /hall 
fhew  by  and  by,  that  gather  the  Wax  from 
the  Flowers  that  work  it,  and  make  Honey- 
Combs  and  Cells  of  it ;  ’tis  they  that  gather 
the  Honey,  and  fill  the  Combs  therewith  iti 
Summer  Time,  to  maintain  them  in  Winter; 
who  take  care  to  fupply  their  Young  with 
Food  fuitable  to  their  Age,  and  excite  a 
Heat  which  contributes  to  bring  them  to 
their  full  Growth ;  laflly,  thefe  are  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  the  Hive 
clean,  and  to  drive  away  whatever  may  be 
injurious  to  them.  All  thefe  Bees  have  a 
Sting  ;  and  of  this  Species,  there  are  fome 
that  ate  a  little  bigger  than  others. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  what  they  call  Drones ; 
their  Colour  which  is  a  little  darker,  and 
their  Bignefs  will  help  you  eafily  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  others  ;  for  the  Drones  art: 
one  third  longer,  and  a  little  thicker  than 
the  Bees .  Some  Hives  have  but  a  fmali  Num¬ 
ber  of  Drones,  others  have  many  ;  and  there 
are  fome  Seafons  of  the  Year,  when  we  could 
difcern  none  of  them :  We  have  likewife 
fometimes  found  Drones  no  bigger  than  the 
common  Bees ;  no  Drone  has  a  Sting. 

Finally,  We  have  obferved  a  third  Sort  of 
Bees  in  the  fame  Hive,  that  are  even  longer 
than  the  Drones  but  not  fo  thick  in  Propot- 
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tion  to  their  Length,  and  they  have  a  more 
lively  and  redder  Colour ;  we  never  found 
above  three  of  thefe  in  a  Hive,  and  often 
but  one  :  ThisBee  has  a  grave  and  compofed 
Gate,  and  is  arm’d  with  a  Sting  ;  fhe  is  the 
Mother  of  all  the  reft,  as  we  fhall  (hew  here¬ 
after,  but  is  generally  ftiled  the  King  Bee. 


t Defcription  of  a  Bee* 

YO  U  may  diftinguiUi  three  principal  Parts 
in  a  Bee,*  the  Head,  which  by  a  fmali 
Fibre  adheres  to  the  reft  of  the  Body  ;  the 
Middle  of  the  Body,  which  is  the  fecond 
Parc ;  and  that  is  alfo  diftinguiftied  from  the 
Belly,  which  is  the  third  Part. 

Bees  have  two  Kinds  of  Saws  or  Jaws  in 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Head,  which  open  and 
Ihut  from  the  Right  to  the  Left ;  its  with 
this  Organ,  they  gather  the  Wax,  knead  it, 
build  and  polifh  their  Cells  ;  they  alfo  ufe  it 
to  carry  whatever  they  have  into  and  out  of 
their  Hives. 

At  the  fame  End  of  the  Head  Bees  have 
a  Trunk,  whofe  Origin  is  near  the  Neck; 
it  grows  fmaller  and  fmaller  from  the  Root, 
and  ends  in  a  Point.  This  Organ  con  fills  of 
five  Branches,  whereof  two  are  feparated  from 
the  reft  from  their  Roots,  on  the  Right  and 
Left  ;  the  other  Three  are  not  divided  from 
one  another  till  towards  the  Middle  of  the 
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Trunk  •  the  middiemofl;  is  of  a  cylindrical 
Form,  and  as  thick  as  a  Hair,  and  being 
view’d  with  a  Microfcope,  feems  all  along 
to  be  divided  into  feveral  Rings,  each  of 
which  is  furnifhed  with  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Hairs,  which  are  longer  towards  the 
end  of  the  Trunk  than  at  the  Root.  This 
part,  which  we  properly  call  theTrunk,  is  one 
of  the  chiefeft  Organs  Bees  are  endow’d  with  ; 
for  with  it  they  gather  Honey  and  Food 
from  Flowers,  as  we  fhall  obferve  by  and 
by. 

The  other  four  Organs  are  longer  towards 
their  Origin,  and  grow  fmaller  and  fmalier 
till  they  end  in  a  Point :  They  are  form’d  like 
Gutters,  being  Concave  on  that  Side  which 
embraces  the  Trunk,  and  Convex  on  the  o- 
ther  ;  they  are  of  a  homy  Subftance :  The 
two  Branches,  which  are  feparated  nearer  the 
Root,  are  longer,  and  embrace  the  other  two ; 
they  join  fo  well  together,  that  they  feem  to 
be  but  one  Pipe. 

We  are  certain  from  repeated  Obfervations, 
that  the  Bees  gather  their  Honey  with  their 
Trunk  alone,  and  this  Organ  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  Channel  into  which  the  Honey  may 
pafs.  We  have  like  wife  feen  the  Trunk  of 
the  Bees  growf  bigger  or  lefler  by  Turns, 
bigger  at  the  very  Inflant  the  Bee  fucks  the 
Honey;  and  as  this Increafe  and  Diminution 
happens  fuccefhvely  from  its  Point  to  the 
very  Root,  this  made  us  conclude,  that  the 
mellifick  Juice  caufes  that  Swelling,  as  it  paf- 
fes  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Pipe  :  But  it  may 
alfo.  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Trunk  from  the 
middle  is  as  it  were  the  Tongue,  and  that 
.  ...  the 
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the  Branches  which  encompafs  it  affift  in  the 
Office  of  gathering  Honey  :  The  Tongue* 
after  having  gather’d  the  Honey  from  the 
Flowers,  fends  it  thro’  the  Branches  as  far  as 
their  Roots*  where  it  enters  into  the  Body 

of  the  Bee,  thro’  which  they  are  wont  alfo  to 

■* 

difcharge  it.  Thefe  are  the  chief  Parts  of  the 
Head,  and  their  Ufes,  fo  far  as  the  Smallnefs 
of  them  would  allow  ns  to  know  ’em. 

The  middle  Part  of  a  Bee’s  Body  is  of  a 
fpha?roidical  Form,  a  little  extended,  to  which 
two  Wings  are  faftned,  one  on  the  Right  and 
the  other  on  the  Left,  a  little  above  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Line,  which  pafies  thro’  the  middle  of 
the  Body  ;  each  of  thefe  Wings  has  another, 
which  feeras  to  adhere  to  it,  and  is  a  little 
(mailer  than  the  firft,  which  lies  next  the 
Head  :  It  is  with  thefe  four  Wings  they 
make  their  humming  Noife,  as  a  Signal  to 
each  other. 

It’s  alfo  in  this  Part  of  the  Body  towards 
the  lower  end,  that  they  have  fix  Legs,  ytZ'. 
three  on  each  Side  ;  Two  of  thefe  Legs  are 
near  the  Head,  and  are  the  fmalleft  of  the 
Six  ;  the  other  Four  are  faftned  behind 
to  the  Side  of  the  Belly,  and  very  near 
one  another,*  the  two  Middlemoft  are  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  firft,  and  fhorter  than 
the  Hindmoft  :  All  thofe  Legs  have  feverak 
Joints,  of  which  there  arc  three  that  are  big¬ 
ger  than  the  others ;  befides  thefe  three  Joints 
which  are  towards  the  Middle  of  the  Leg, 
there  are  others  towards  its  Root,  and  the 
end  of  each  Leg  ;  the  Joint  in  the  Middle  of 
both  the  Hind  Legs  is  much  larger  than  the 
s,  and  we  may  obferve  on  the  outerSide 
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%  fmall  Cavity  like  the  Hollow  of  a  Spoon, 
furrounded  with  a  great  many  fmall  Hairs : 
It's  in  this  Cavity,  that  the  Bees  depofit  by 
degrees  the  Particles  of  Wax  which  they  ga¬ 
ther  from  the  Flowers  as  aforefaid  :  But  we 
muft  take  Notice,  that  the  Legs  or  Thighs 
of  the  Drones,  and  of  the  King  of  the  Bees, 
who  gather  no  Wax,  have  not  this  Cavity. 

The  Ends  of  the  Legs  terminate  with  two 
Sorts  of  Hooks  back  to  back,  with  which  the 
Bees  fatten  themfelves  together  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Hive,  and  form  divers  Figures,  as  one 
while  a  Cone ,  another  time  a  Plane ,  and  fome- 
times  a  Feftoon  ;  from  the  midft  of  thefe  two 
Hooks  a  fmali  and  (lender  Appendix  arifes, 
which  is  fometimes  folded  and  fometimes  ex¬ 
tended  ;  it’s  very  (lender  and  roundifb :  Bees 
make  ufe  of  this  part,  to  fatten  themfelves 
to,  and  to  walk  upon  poliflied  Things  as  up¬ 
on  Glafs  :  I  am  alfo  of  Opinion,  they  make 
nfe  of  this  Part  to  gather  the  fmall  Parts  of 
Wax  from  the  Flowers,  and  convey  them 
from  Hand  to  Hand  to  the  hind  Legs. 

Thelatt  Part  of  a  Bee  is  the  Belly,  and  is 
dittinguiflied  into  fix  Rings  :  We  have  ob¬ 
served  two  Parts  in  the  inner  Side,  one  of 
which  is  a  Bladder,  wherein  the  Bees  depo¬ 
fit  the  Honey  which  they  fuck  from  the  Cup 
or  Calyx  of  the  Flowers,  after  it  has  patted 
thro’  the  Trunk,  and  a  very  narrow  Channel 
that  travels  the  Head  and  Rreaft  of  the  Bee  ; 
This  little  Bladder,  when  it  is  full,  is  about 
the  Bignefsof  a  fmall  Pea;  it  is  fo  tranfpa- 
rent,  that  you  may  fee  the  Colour  of  the  Ho¬ 
ney  thro’  it. 
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The  other  remarkable  Part  is  the  Sting, 
which  is  at  the  entring  Part  of  the  Bees  Bel¬ 
ly,  and  fhoots  in  and  out  very  readily,  by 
the  Means  of  fotne  Muicles  placed  very  near 
the  Sting  ;  this  Sting  is  about  the  flxth  Part 
of  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  is  fomewhat  thick¬ 
er  towards  the  Root  than  towards  the  end, 
which  terminates  in  a  {harp  Point :  It’s  of  a 
horny  Confidence,  hollow  within  like  a  Pipe, 
thro’  which  a  venemous  Liquor  pa fifes,  which 
being  contain’d  in  a  Bladder  within  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  and  a  little  diffant  from  the  Root  of  the 
Sting,  comes  out  near  its  Point,  and  ind¬ 
icates  it  felf  into  the  Wound  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Bee  penetrates  the  Skin. 

The  Bee  commonly  leaves  the  Sting  in  the 
Wound,  and  the  Sting  drags  the  Bladder  a- 
long  with  it,  and  fometimes  part  of  the  In- 
fe&’s  Guts :  If  the  Sting  be  prefently  taken 
out  of  the  Wound,  it  will  fwell  but  a  little, 
becaufe  it  does  not  give  the  Poifon  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Bladder,  time  to  in  (innate  it 
felf  into  the  Wound:  But  if  we  are  not  nim¬ 
ble  in  taking  it  out,  all  the  Venom  will  foon 
get  into  the  Blood,  and  caufe  a  great  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Pain,  that  fometimes  lads  for  feve- 
ral  Days ;  but  here  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty 
to  infert  the  excellent  Mr.  Der ham's  Obfer va¬ 
rious  upon  the  Sting  of  a  Bee,  for  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  my  Reader. 

The  Sting  of  a  Wafp  or  Bee  is  fo  pretty  a 
Piece  of  Work,  that  it  is  worth  taking  No¬ 
tice  of ;  fome  have  obferv’d  it  to  be  an  hol¬ 
low  Tube  with  a  Bag  of  fharp  penetrating 
Juices  (its  Poifon)  joyned  to  the  end  of  it, 
with  the  Body  of  the  Wafp  or  Bee,  which 
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is  in  flinging  inje&ed  into  the  Flefh  through 
the  Tube.  But  there  are  befides  th isj  two 
fmall  fharp  bearded  Spears  lying  within  this 
Tube  or  Sting  as  in  a  Sheath.  In  a  Wafp’s 
Sting*  Mr.  Derham  counted  eight  Beards  on 
the  Side  of  each  Spear,  fomewhat  like  the 
Beards  of  Fifh-hooks:  Thefe  Spears  in  the 
Sting  or  Sheath  lie  one  with  its  Point  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  that  of  the  other,  as  is  reprefented 
in  the  Figure  X,to  be  ready  to  be  firft  darted 
into  the  Flefh  ;  which  being  once  fix’d  by 
means  of  its  foremoft  Beard,  the  other  then 
ftrikes  in  too,  and  fo  they  alternately  ftrike 
in  deeper  and  deeper,  their  Beards  taking 
more  and  more  hold  in  the  Flefli :  After 
which  the  Sheath  or  Sting  follows  to  convey 
the  Poifon  into  the  Wound ;  and  that  it  may 
pierce  the  better  it  is  drawn  to  a  Point,  with 
a  fmali  Slit  at  the  bottom  of  the  Point,  for 
the  two  Spears  to  come  out  at.  By  means 
of  this  Mechanifm  of  the  Sting  it  is,  that 
when  the  Sting  is  out  of  the  Body  and  is  parted 
from  it,  it  is  able  to  pierce  and  fling  us;  and 
by  means  of  the  Beards  being  lodged  deep  in 
the  Flefh,  it  comes  to  pa fs  that  Bees  leave 
their  Stings  behind  them,  when  they  are  di- 
flurb’d  before  they  have  Time  to  withdraw 
their  Spears  into  their  Scabbard.  In  Fig.  X 
we  may  obferve  the  two  Spears  as  they  lie 
in  the  Sting. 

Fig.  Y  reprefents  the  two  Spears,  when 
fqueez’d  out  of  the  Sting  or  Scabbard,  in 
which  Fig.  A  C  B  is  the  Sting  ;  c.  d.  and  b.  e. 
the  two  bearded  Spears  thruft  out. 


Of 
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Of  the  Cells,  and  the  Structure  of 
the  Honeycomb. 

/“\NE  of  the  firfl:  Things  Bees  go  upon, 
after  a  new  Swarm  is  put  into  a  Hive, 
is  to  form  their  Cells ;  they  apply  themfelves 
with  fo  much  Diligence  to  this  Work,  that 
we  have  feen  them  make  a  Honeycomb  in 
one  Day  of  a  Foot  long  and  fix  Inches  broad ; 
and  which,  according  to  the  ufual  Bignefs  of 
the  Cells,  might  contain  near  four  thoufand 
Bees. 

They  begin  their  Work  by  faflning  it  to 
that  which  is  mod  folid  in  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Hive,  and  they  continue  it  from  the 
Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  from  one  Side  to  the 
other ;  and  that  they  may  fix  it  with  the  more 
Solidity,  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  fuch  a 
temper’d  Wax,  as  is  almoft  like  Glue. 

It’s  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  Manner 
how  they  carry  on  this  Work,  by  reafon  of 
the  Number  of  the  Bees,  which  are  in  a  grand 
Motion,  and  feemingly  in  Confufion  ;  how¬ 
ever  we  have  Been  able  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  Remarks.  We  have  feen  each  Bee  carry 
a  fmall  Bit  of  Wax  between  their  Gimps, 
and  haften  to  the  Place  of  Bufinefs  where 
the  Combs  were  forming,  and  where  they 
by  the  Help  of  their  Jaws  faftned  the  Wax, 
one  while  on  the  Right,  and  at  other  Times 
on  the  Left,  to  their  Work,  about  which  each 
Bee  fpent  but  a  Ciort  Time,  and  then  went 
their  Ways  ^  but  there  are  fo  great  a  Num- 
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ber  of  them  that  fucceed  one  another  in  their 
Works,  and  with  fo  much  Celerity,  that  you 
will  find  the  Honey  comb  increafe  fenfibly 
enough.  As  feme  of  the  Bees  work  upon 
the  Cells,  there  are  others  that  go  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  framing  Ceils,  and  beat 
the  fame  with  their  hind  Parts,  feemingiy  in 
order  to  make  it  folid  and  more  firm. 

The  Order  they  obferve  in  building  the 
Cells  is  this :  They  begin  with  forming  the 
Bafis,  which  conftfts  of  three  Rhombs  or  ho* 
z>enges ;  they  presently  make  one  of  thefe 
Rhombs,  and  trace  two  Planes  on  each  Side 
of  this  Rhomb ;  they  add  a  fecond  Rhomb 
to  the  firft,  with  fomething  of  a  Declivity, 
as  we  (hall  obferve  hereafter,  and  trace  two 
new  Planes  on  each  Side  of  this  Rhomb  :  Fi¬ 
nally,  They  add  a  Third  to  the  two  former? 
and  raife  two  other  Planes  on  both  the  Out¬ 
lines  of  this  Rhomb,  which  with  the  other 
Four  form  the  Cell  ^  which  by  this  Difpo- 
lition  of  the  Bafis  necefiarily  becomes  an 
Hexagon. 

While  feme  of  the  Bees  are  imploy’d  in 
building  the  Cells,  others  apply  themfelves 
to  finifh  thofe  that  are  newly  traced,  which 
they  do  with  their  Jaws,  with  which  they 
fmooth  the  Angles  diligently,  and  fini£h  the 
Sides  and  Bafis  with  fo  much  delicacy,  that 
three  or  four  of  thefe  Sides  being  laid  upon 
one  another,  are  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary 
Sheet  of  Paper ;  and  forafmuch  as  the  Holes 
thro*  which  the  Bees  go  in  and  out  of  the 
Cells,  for  which  there  is  but  juft  Room 
for  them,  would  be  too  brittle  and  eafy  to 
be  broken,  by  reafonof  that  Thinnefs,  they 
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ftrengthen  each  of  them  with  a  Welt  of  Wait 
We  have  obferved,  that  thofe  Bees  which 
build  the  Cells,  generally  work  but  a  fhort 
Time  together  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
with  thofe  that  polifh  them,  for  they  continue 
long  at  it,  and  yet  ufe  much  Expedition, with¬ 
out  ceafing  from  their  Labour  any  longer  than 
while  they  carry  out  of  the  Cells  thofe  little 
Bits  of  Wax,  which  they  have  taken  off  in 
polifhing  ;  and  to  the  end  that  this  Stuff  may 
not  be  loft,  there  are  other  Bees  ready  to 
receive  it  of  thofe  that  polifti  the  Work,  or 
come  to  take  it  out  of  the  Cell,  out  of  which 
thofe  who  are  imploy’d  in  polifhing  readily 
withdraw,  and  go  to  Work  in  another  Place. 

Th  ere  are  other  Bees  appointed  to  aflift  thofe 
that  are  imploy’d  in  polifhing ;  for  we  find 
them  often  giving  ’em  either  Honey  or  fome 
other  Liquor  needful,  either  for  their  Work, 
or  their  own  Suftenance. 

Each  Honeycomb  has  two  Rows  of  Cells 
oppofite  to  one  another,  with  their  Safes  in 
common,  and  each  Honeycomb  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  an  Inch  thick ;  thus  the  Depth  of 
each  Cell  will  be  fomewhat  more  than  the 
third  Part  of  an  Inch  :  We  have  found  in  fe- 
veral  Honeycombs  of  a  Foot  long,  from 
fixty  to  fixty  fix  Rows  of  Cells  ,•  each  of  them 
therefore  muft  be  a  little  more  than  the  fixth 
Part  of  an  Inch  wide,  which  is  about  a  third 
of  its  whole  Length. 

The  Honeycombs  are  almoft  all  built  of 
this  Bignefs,  except  a  final!  Number  of  others 
in  feme  Parts  of  the  Hive,  which  are  larger ; 
thefe  Cells  are  fomewhat  more  than  the  fourth 
Part  of  an  Inch  wide,  and  about  half  an  Inch 
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long  :  Thefe  great  Cells  are  made  to  depofit 
die  Worms  in*  which  change  to  Drones,  as 
we  fhall  fhew  hereafter. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Hive  three  or  four  Cells  bigger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  made  differently  from  them  ;  they 
are  of  a  fphseroidical  Form,  open  in  the  ne¬ 
ther  Part,  and  fallned  to  the  Ends  of  the  Ho¬ 
neycombs  :  We  do  not  certainly  know  the 
U(e  of  them,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Arbours  or  Habitations  of  their  Kings. 

The  Bafes  of  all  the  Honeycombs  are 
placed  at  fiich  a  Biftance  from  one  another, 
that  when  the  Cells  are  finished,  there  re¬ 
mains  no  more  Space  between  one  another 
than  is  fufficient  for  two  Bees  to  go  a*  bread  : 
Thefe  Honeycombs  are  not  continued  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  but  are  often  inter¬ 
rupted;  and  befides  this,  they  have  Openings 
at  certain  Didances,  that  there  may  be  an 
eafier  and  fhorter  Communication  between 
them*, 

After  having  explain’d  the  Manner  of  build¬ 
ing  the  Cells,  we  come  more  particularly  to 
confider  the  Structure  of  them. 

Every  Bads  of  a  Cell  is  form’d  by  three 
Rhombs,  that  are  aim  oft  equal  and  alike , 
which,  purfuant  to  the  Meafures  we  have 
taken,  have  two  obtufe  Angles,  each  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  Degrees,  and  consequently 
two  fiiarp  ones  of  feventy  Degrees  each. 

Thefe  three  Rhombs  lean  one  towards 
another  and  are  joyned  together  by  theSides 
which  contain  one  of  the  obtufe  Angles;  and 
by  their  Inclination,  form  a  mutual  foil'd  An¬ 
gle,  which,  by  reafon.  the  Rhombs  are  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  equal,  meet  in  the  Axis,  and  are  an- 
fwerable  to  the  middle  of  the  Cell  5  the  o- 
ther  fix  Sides  of  the  fame  Rhombs,  befides 
the  three  obtufe  Angles,  form  alfo  three  ci¬ 
ther  Angles  by  a  mutual  Inclination,  where 
they  join  together  by  the  two  fharp  Angles. 

Thefe  fame  fix  Sides  of  the  three  Rhombs 
are  fo  raanv  Bafes  on  which  the  Bees  raife 
their  Planes,  which  form  the  fix  Sides  of  each 
Cell ;  each  of  thefe  Sides  is  a  Trapezium, 
which  has  a  fharp  Angle  of  feventy  Degrees, 
another  obtufe  one  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
Degrees,  and  the  two  Angles  of  the  Trapeze 
which  are  on  the  Side  of  the  Opening  or  En¬ 
trance,  are  right  Angles :  We  are  to  remark 
here,  that  the  fharp  Angie  of  the  Trapeze, 
is  equal  to  the  fharp  Angle  of  the  Ba fis  ,•  and 
the  obtufe  Angle  of  the  fame  Rhomb,  equal 
to  the  obtufe  Angle  of  the  Trepezium  •  the 
fix  Trapezes  which  form  the  fix  Sides  of  the 
Cell,  touch  one  another  two  and  two  by  the 
equal  Sides,  and  are  in  fuch  a  manner  joy  li¬ 
ed  to  the  Rhombs,  that  the  obtufe  A  ngles  of 
the  Rhombs  are  contiguous  to  the  obtufe  An¬ 
gles  of  the  Trapezes,  and  the  fharp  Angles 
of  the  Trapezes  to  the  like  Angles  of  the 
Rhombs. 

Now  in  order  to  know  the  Connection  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  howthe  two  oppofite  Rows 
of  Cells  are  form’d,  you  muff  fuppofe  feverai 
other  Bafes  like  the  foregoing,  that  is,  that 
they  have  three  Rhombs  with  the  fame  An¬ 
gles,  and  that  thefe  Rhombs  lean  one  towards 
another,  as  in  the  firfl:  Bafis  :  You  mud  then 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  Bafes  are  apply ’d  one  to 
another  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  analogous 
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Angles  of  the  one  are  anfwerable  to  the  An¬ 
gles  of  the  other;  thefe  Bafes  perfedly  joyn 
together;  or  three  Rhombs  of  three  different 
Bafes*  by  the  junction  of  two  of  thefe  Bafes 
with  a  Third*  form  a  Bails  of  a  new  Cell 
like  the  former,  with  this  Difference,  that 
the  Concavity  of  the  folid  Angle  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  other  Face  of  the  Honeycomb, 
where  another  Row  of  Cells  is  form’d  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  former ;  and  by  the  Jundion  of  fix 
Bafes  with  a  feventh,  three  new  Bafes  are 
form’d,  which  have  the  Concavity  of  a  folid 
Angle  turn’d  alfo  contrary  to  that  of  the  fe- 
ven  Bafes  :  In  like  manner,  by  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  twelve  new  Bafes  to  the  other  eight, 
other  nine  Bafes  are  form’d,  with  the  Con¬ 
cavity  of  the  Angie  turn’d  oppofite  to 
the  twelve  ;  it  is  by  this  admirable  Contri¬ 
vance,  that  the  two  Rows  of  Cells  are  form’d 
in  the  two  Faces  of  the  Honeycomb. 

There  are  by  this  Method  of  building 
three  Rows  of  Rhombs  in  three  different 
Planes  fo  well  purfued,  that  feveral  Thou- 
fanes  of  Rhombs  of  the  fame  Order  are  found 
tobeallexad  in  die  fame  Plane  :  Thus  indeed 
it  is  aftonifinng,  that  feveral  Thoufands  of 
Animals  fhould,  by  Infiind  of  Nature  only, 
concur  to  make  fo  difficult  a  Work  with  fo 
much  Order  and  Regularity. 

We  are,  in  the  next  Place,  to  confider  the 
Confequence  of  inch  a  Fabrick.  It  has  been 
obferv’d  already,  that  each  Bafis  has  three 
Rhombs,  and  that  there  is  a  Plane  on  each 
Side  of  thefe  three  Rhombs,  which  ferves  for 
a  Side  to  an  oppofite  Cell :  But,  befides  this 
Ufeof  the  three  Planes*  they  alfo  k rve  for  a 
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Prop  and  Support  to  the  Bads  of  the  oppo- 
fice  Cell,  and  fupply  what  might  be  deficient, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  Delicacy  of  the  Work. 
Secondly*  The  Concavity  of  the  folid  Angle, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Bails,  ferves 
by  an  admirable  Provifion  of  Nature,  to  keep 
clofe  together  the  Particles  of  Honey  in  a 
fmall  Space,  which  the  Bees  daily  fupply  the 
fmall  Worm  with  for  his  Food,  and  with 
which  he  is  daily  encompaffed  after  he  is  de¬ 
ported  there,  asweftallfbewin  another  Place ; 
the  Honey,  which  is  liquid  when  it  is  ga¬ 
ther’d,  might,  without  fuch  a  Difpoiition  of 
the  Balls,  runoff,  and  fo  abandoning  the  Em- 
btio,  deftroy  it. 

Beiides  thefe  Advantages  which  arife  from 
the  Form  of  the  Side  of  the  Bafis,  there  are 
alfo  others  which  depend  upon  the  Number 
of  the  Angles  of  the  Rhombs  :  It  is  upon 
their  Bignefs,  that  that  of  the  Angles  of  the 
Trapezes  has  its  dependance,  which  form 
the  fix  Sides  of  the  Cell ;  but  finding  that 
the  fharp  Angles  are  fe verity  Degrees  thirty 
two  Minutes,  and  the  obtufe  ones  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine,  and  twenty  eight  Minutes; 
thofe  of  the  Trapezes,  which  are  contiguous 
to  them,  ought  alfo  to  be  of  the  fame  Big- 
nefs:  Moreover,  the  folid  Angle  of  the  Bafis 
is  by  this  Bignefs  of  the  Angle  of  the  Rhombs 
equal  to  each  of  the  three  folid  Angles  form’d 
by  the  obtufe  Angle  of  the  Rhomb,  with 
the  two  obtufe  ones  of  the  Trapezes;  from 
this  Bignefs  of  the  Angles,  there  reft) Its  not 
only  a  greater  Facility  and  Simplicity  in 
the  Stru&ure,  but  a  more  beautiful  Symetry 
fro oi  the  Difpoiition  and  Form  of  the  Cell. 

Finally, 
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Finally,  The  Bees  make  their  Cells  of  a 
regular  Hexagon,  by  a  kind  of  Skill  in  Geo¬ 
metry,  as  Pappus  a  famous  Geometrician  of 
the  fecond  Century  has  obferved  :  There  is 
that  Property  in  this  Figure,  that  if  you 
place  feverai  of  them  near  one  another,  they 
fill  up  a  Space  round  the  fame  Point,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  Vacuity  between  one  Figure 
and  another.  There  are  two  other  Fi¬ 
gures  that  have  the  fame  Advantage,  and 
thofe  are  the  Equilateral  Triangle  and  the 
Square  ;  however  they  have  not  the  fame  Ca¬ 
pa  double  fs  as  the  Hexagon. 

It  is  therefore  with  Wifdom,  that  the  Bees, 
according  to  the  Opinion  of  the  faid  Mathe¬ 
matician,  prefer  the  Hexagon  before  other  Fi¬ 
gures,  as  it  contains  a  greater  Quantity  of  Ho¬ 
ney  in  it,  than  the  Triangle  or  Square  would 
do. 


Of  the  Generation  of  Bees. 


H  E  Bee,  which  they  call  the  King  or 


Queen,  is  the  Parent  of  all  the  reft ; 
die  is  fo  fruitful,  that  as  far  aswe  are  able  to 
judge,  (he  produces  eight  or  ten  Thoufand 
young  ones  in  one  Year,  for  die  is  ufually  alone 
in  the  Hive  one  Part  of  the  Year;  and  the  Hive 
towards  the  end  of  the  Summer  is  as  full  of 
Bees,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  :  In 
the  mean  time,  one  Swarm  goes  out  every 
Year,  and  fometimes  two  or  three,  each  qf 
them  confifting  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
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Bees;  the  King  mu  ft  therefore  neceftarily 
produce  Part  of  thefe  different  Swarms ;  I 
fay  Part,  becaufe  every  King  that  goes  out 
with  a  new  Swarm,  may  produce  a  Part  of 
them  before  they  fwarm. 

TheKing,  for  the  raoft  part,  remains  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  inner  Part  of  the  Hive,  and  is 
not  to  be  feen  but  when  he  depoftts  his  Young 
in  the  Comb,  which  are  expofed  to  Sight. 

It  is  upon  thefe  fingular  Occaiions,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  difcern  him,  tho5  he 
is  not  always  to  be  feen;  forwe  find,  for  then 
the  mo  ft  part,  at  that  Time,  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Bees  faftned  to  one  another,  and  form 
a  kind  of  a  Veil  from  the  Top  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Hive ;  fo  that  they  interrupt  our 
Sight,  and  do  not  remove  thence  till  the 
King  has  laid  the  Young. 

When  he  appears  in  Publick,  he  is  always 
attended  with  ten  or  a  dozen  Bees  of  a 
larger  Size  than  ordinary,  who  are  as  it  were 
his  Retinue,  and  follow  him  wherever  he 
goes,  with  a  compofed  and  very  grave  Gate, 
before  he  lays  his  Young,  he  puts  his  Head 
for  a  Moment  into  the  Cell,  where  he  de- 
figns  to  depofit  them ;  if  the  Cell  be  found 
to  be  empty,  and  has  in  it  neither  Honey, 
Wax,  nor  any  Embrio,  the  Bee  immediately 
turns  about,  and  thrufts  the  hinder  Part  of 
its  Body  fo  far  as  to  touch  even  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cell :  The  Bees  which  attend  her,  at 
the  fame  time,  ftand  round  about  her  with 
their  Heads  turn’d  towards  her,  carefs  her 
with  their  Trunks  and  Legs,  and  make  her 
a  kind  of  a  Feaft,  which  lafts  but  for  a  very 
little  while ;  after  which  lie  comes  out  of  the 
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Cell  ,*  and  we  ma y  then  perceive  a  fmall 
white  and  very  (lender  Egg,  about  the  four 
and  twentieth  Part  of  an  Inch  or  a  little 
more  in  Length,  and  four  or  five  Times  as 
long  as  it  is  thick,  a  little  more  fearp-pointed 
at  one  End  than  at  the  other,  with  the  thick- 
eft  End  fet  upon  the  Balls  in  the  folid  An¬ 
gle  of  the  Cell.  This  Egg  is  form’d  by  a 
thin,  white  and  fmooth  Membrane,  which 
is  full  of  a  whitife  Liquor. 

The  great  Bee  immediately  after  fee  has 
laid  an  Egg  in  one  Cell,  paffes  with  all 
the  fame  Circumfiances,  and  with  the  fame 
Number  of  Attendance,  to  lay  another  in  a 
neighbouring  Cell  ;  and  we  have  obferved 
her,  in  this  manner,  to  lay  eight  or  ten  in 
different  Cells  immediately  after  one  another,, 
and  it  may  eafily  produce  a  greater  Number ; 
fee  retires  after  fee  has  done  laying,  accom- 
pany’d  with  the  fame  Bees  into  the  inner 
Part  of  the  Hive,  and  we  fee  no  more  of 
her. 

The  Egg,  which  lies  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cell,  continues  for  four  Days  in  the  fame 
Condition,  without  any  Alteration  as  to  Form 
or  Situation :  But  upon  the  Expiration  of 
that  Time,  we  find  it  changed  into  a  Mag¬ 
got,  whofe  Body  is  jointed  in  feveral  Rings, 
and  is  folded  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  two  Ends  touch  one  another.  It’s  then 
incompaffed  with  a  little  Liquor,  which  the 
Bees  at  the  four  Days  end  place  at  the  folid 
Angle  of  the  Balls.  What  the  Nature  of  this 
Liquor  is  cannot  be  known,  by  reafon  of 
the  Smallnefs  of  its  Quantity  ;  and  fo  we  re-^ 
main  in  doubt  whether  the  fame  be  Honey 
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carry *d  thither  by  the  Bees  for  the  Nutri¬ 
ment  of  the  Embrio,  or  fome  other  Matter 
proper  to  fru&ify  the  Sperm  ;  for  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  more  whitifb,  and  not  fo  liquid 
and  tranfparent  as  Honey. 

But  of  what  Nature  fo  ever  this  firfi  Li~ 
quor  may  be,  wherewith  the  fmall  Worm  is 
incompafed,  it’s  certain  that  the  Bees  after¬ 
wards  carry  Honey  for  its  Nourifhment, 
and  they  bring  them  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Food  in  Proportion  to  their  Growth,  till  the 
eighth  Day,  when  they  augment  it  fo  much, 
that  it  takes  up  the  whole  Breadth  of  the 
Cell,  and  great  part  of  its  Length :  After 
which,  the  Bees  take  no  further  Care  of  thefe 
young  ones,  but  flop  up  ail  the  Cells  which 
contain  thofe.  Worms.  After  the  flopping  of 
the  Cells  the  Worms  remain  twelve  Days 
longer*  during  which  the  Ernbrios  undergo 
divers  Changes  ;  which  we  have  difeover’d 
by  opening  thofe  Cells  on  different  Days, 
from  the  Time  they  were  flop’d  up.  Firfi, 
the  Worms  change  their  Situation,  and  in- 
fiead  of  the  Foldings  that  were  before  on  the 
Bads  of  the  Cell,  they  extend  themfelves  in? 
Length,  and  place  their  Heads  towards  the 
Mouth  of  the  Cell ;  the  Worms  Head  is  a 
little  unfolded,  and  we  may  then  begin  to 
fee  fome  fmall  Lengthnings,  which,  in  my 
Opinion,  are  the  firfi  Beginnings  of  the 
Trunk  ;  a  black  Point  may  alfo  be  feen  upon 
the  Front  of  the  Head,  and  at  a  little  diftance 
from  it  a  black  Streak  upon  the  Back,  which 
does  not  reach  to  the  Extremity  of  the 
Worm  :  You  may,  in  like  manner,  difeera 
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the  firft  Lineaments  of  the  Legs,  but  very 
fmall. 

When  the  Head  is  form’d,  and  the  Trunk 
extended,  all  the  other  Parts  come  after¬ 
wards  to  appear  ;  infomuch  that  the  Worm 
becomes  wing’d,  and  grows  by  degrees  a 
per  fed  Bee,  except  only  that  fhe  is  white  and 
fo.ft,  and  has  not  that  kind  of  crufted  Skin 
with  which  fhe  is  afterwards  cover'd. 

The  Worm,  by  this  Transformation,  di¬ 
verts  herfelf  of  a  white  and  very  fine  Skin, 
which  flicks  fo  exadly  to  the  inner  Sides  of 
the  Cell,  that  it  affumes  the  fame  Figure  of 
Angles,  as  well  at  the  Barts  as  on  the  Sides, 
and  feems  to  be  but  the  fame  Body. 

The  Bee  being  diverted  of  this  Pellicle, 
has  fix  Legs  ranged  upon  her  Body,  from 
towards  the  Head  to  the  hind  Part  of  the 
Body,  where  the  hindermort  are.  The  Trunk, 
with  its  *  quaternal  Covering,  is  fituated  in 
its  full  Length  in  the  midft  of  the  fix  Legs, 
from  the  Head  aim  oil  to  the  extream  Parts 
of  the  Body  :  The  Wings  lie  along  the  two 
hind  Legs  on  the  Side  of  the  Belly  ;  they 
are  not  then  at  their  full  Extent,  but  in  feve- 
ral  Folds. 

The  Bee  being  in  this  Condition,  there 
are  feveral  Parts  of  her  Body  that  change 
Colour  one  after  another.  The  Eyes  at  firft 
are  of  a  dark  yellow,  but  they  afterwards 
become  of  a  violet  Colour,  and  at  laft 
biack.  The  three  Points  which  form  a  Trian¬ 
gle  with  equal  Shanks  on  theTop  of  the  Head, 
are  afterwards  found  to  be  of  the  fame  dark 
yellow,  and  |hen  changing  as  the  Eyes  do, 
at  laft  become  black.  The  Ends  of  the 
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Wings  are  ting’d  with  a  dark  Colour.  The 
Horns  are  equally  divided  into  two  by 
Joints,  and  undergo  a  Change,  firft  that 
which  is  fartheft  from  the  Head,  and  then 
the  nig  heft  to  it.  The  Trunk  and  the  Legs 
appear  at  the  fame  time  of  a  Cheftmit  Co¬ 
lour.  The  whole  Head,  as  well  as  cheBreaft, 
from  a  bright  Earth  Colour,  become  gradu¬ 
ally  darker.  The  Wings  explain  themfelves, 
and  extend  to  their  natural  Length.  We  aifo 
begin  to  obierve  the  Hair,  which  covers  the 
Bees,  and  is  form’d  and  difpofed  upon  the 
Head,  Breaft,  and  the  reft  of  the  Body,  in 
a  very  agreeable  manner. 

The  Bee,  after  having  undergone  all  thefe 
Changes,  becoming  a  perfect  Infect,  from  the 
twentieth  Day  of  her  Age,  endeavours  to 
get  out  of  her  Ceil  ;  (he  makes  then  a  round 
Hole  with  her  jaws  in  the  Cover  that  (lop’d 
it.  When  the  Bee  is  advanced  thus  far  as  to 
quit  the  Cell,  it  feems  d rowdy,  but  quickly 
alfumes  her  natural  Agility ;  for  (lie  may  the 
fame  Day  be  feen  coming  out  of  the  Hive, 
and  returning  from  the  Fields  laden  with 
Wax  like  the  reft :  You  may  diftinguifh  thefe 
young  ones  by  their  Colour,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  darker  than  the  old  ones,  and  by  their 
Hairs  which  are  more  whitifh. 

After  the  young  Bee  has  made  her  Pa£ 
fage  out  of  the  Cell,  two  other  Bees  go  thither 
prefently  ;  one  of  which  takes  away  the  Cover, 
and  it  chips  and  ufes.  the  Wax,  which  it  was 
made  of  elfewhere  ;  the  other  is  im ploy’d  in 
refitting  the  Opening:  For  the  young  one  ha¬ 
ving  iefc  it  round  or  unequal,  when  (he  made 
her  Way  out,  this  fame  Bee  puts  it  into  its  firft 
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hexagonal  Form,  firengthens  it  with  the  ufu* 
al  Border,  and  clears  it  of  the  little  Pellicles 
left  by  the  young  Bee,  which  perhaps  are  the 
OfFcaftings  of  the  Shanks,*  for  as  to  that  new 
Pellicle  which  enclofes  her  whole  Body  be¬ 
fore  fhe  leaves  the  Cell,  we  are  of  Opinion* 
it  flicks  like  the  other  before  mentioned  to 
the  inner  Sides  of  tthe  Cell  :  Thefe  Pelli¬ 
cles  fo  flicking  to  the  Cells  make  them 
change  Colour  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  Honeycombs  in  one  Hive  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour  :  Tbofe  wherein  there  has 
been  nothing  but  Honey  being  of  a  bright 
Yellow,  and  thofe  out  of  which  the  young 
Bees  come  of  a  dark  Yellow;  we  have  fome- 
times  pulfd  off  from  a  Cell,  which  has  been 
the  Cradle  of  feveral  Bees,  no  lefs  than  eight 
of  thefe  Pellicles  one  within  another.  When 
the  Cell  is  brought  to  its  former  State,  the 
Bees  fometimes  the  fame  Day  lay  new  Eggs 
therein  ;  they  now  and  then  put  in  Honey 
firft.  We  have  feen  Bees  lay  their  Young  in 
the  fame  Ceils  at  five  different  Times*  with¬ 
in  the  Compafs  of  three  Months. 


How  Bees  gather  JVax. 

TlEES  gather  two  forts  of  Wax,  that  are 
^  different  from  one  another ;  the  firfl,which 
is  brown  and  glewy,  ferves  to  flop  up  all  the 
Holes  in  the  Hive,  and  fometimes  to  flick 
the  Honeycombs  to  the  Hive  ;  the  other 
tort  is  the  ordinary  Wax  they  make  ufe  of 
in  building  the  Cells. 
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Bees  gather  common  Wax  from  the  Leaves 
of  a  great  many  Trees  and  Plants,  and  from 
all  Flowers  that  have  Chives  or  Apices;  they 
gather  a  great  Quantity  from  the  Flowers  of 
Rocket,  and  efpecially  from  thofeof  the  com¬ 
mon  Poppy,  which  have  Plenty  of  thefe 
Chives ;  they  often  have  their  full  Lt>ad  be¬ 
fore  they  get  out  of  one  of  thefe  Flowefs;  but 
they  are  fo  prodigioufly  nimble  at  their  Work, 
that  how  attentive  foever  you  may  be  in 
obferving  them,  it’s  with  much  Difficulty  your 
Eyes  can  follow  them ;  and  that  you  are  able 
to  find  out  the  Way  they  take  the  Duft  from 
the  Flowers  :  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  they 
fometimes  gather  the  Wax  with  the  Hairs 
which  cover  their  Bodies,  which  they  roll 
upon  the  Flowers  ;  for  they  may  be  feen  re¬ 
turning  out  of  the  Fields,  with  their  Hairs 
full  of  fmall  Particles  of  Wax  like  Dufi: ;  but 
this  comes  to  pafs  only  when  the  Mornings 
are  moift;  the  Humidity  which  is  then  up¬ 
on  the  Flowers,  being  perhaps  theCaufe  why 
thefe  Particles  cannot  fo  eafily  be  put  toge¬ 
ther,  in  that  Part  of  their  Bodies  where  they 
are  wont  to  depofit  them  ;  but  when  they  are 
got  into  the  Hive,  the  Warmth  therein  caufing 
the  Moifture  to  evaporate,  they  can  the 
more  eafily  gather  the  Wax  with  their  Feet, 
by  broking  their  Hairs  feveral  Times  with 
them. 

They  often  gather  the  Wax  with  their 
Chaps  and  two  fore  Legs ;  from  thefe  they  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  middlemoft,  and  thence  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  Joint  in  the  middle  of  the 
two  hinder  Legs,  where  at  laft  it  is  found 
gather’d  together  to  about  the  Bignefs,  and 
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in  the  Shape  of  fmall  Lendls.  This  joint 
is  larger  than  the  others,  and  has  a  fmall 
Cavity  like  that  of  a  Spoon :  Again,  this 
Concavity  is  encompafled  with  fmall  Hairs, 
which  ferve  to  keep  the  Wax  in  its  Place,  to 
the  end  it  may  not  fall  off,  when  the  Bees 
return  to  the  Hive. 

Befides  thefe  ufual  Parts  which  Nature  has 
furnifhed  them  with,  they  likewife  ufe  a  wife 
Precaution,  that  they  may  not  lofe  the  Fruit 
of  their  Labour :  As  the  Bees  convey  the 
Particles  of  Wax  to  the  hind  Legs,  they 
fqueeze  them  together  ;  and  this  they  do  by 
the  Help  of  the  two  middle  Legs,  which 
they  turn  backwards,  and  apply  them  feveral 
Times,  and  in  different  Ways,  upon  the  Wax  ; 
in  the  fame  Manner,  as  we  are  wont  with 
both  Hands  to  fqueeze  fuch  Particles  as  we 
have  a  Mind  to  prefs  together.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  their  Occupations  and  Cares;  when 
being  laden  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Wax,  they  are  ready  to  take  the  Wing,  and 
return  to  the  Hive ;  and  if  the  Flowers,  up¬ 
on  which  they  alight,  are  agitated  by  the 
Wind,  they  feek  out  a  more  quiet  Place,  and 
fuch  as  is  more  proper  to  fhelter  them  from 
the  ftorrny  Motion  of  the  Air. 

When  the  Bees  are  got  into  the  Hive,  they 
disburden  themfelves  of  the  common  Wax 
two  different  Ways  ;  for  refting  upon  their 
two  fore  Legs,  they  make  feveral  Motions 
with  their  Wings  and  Bodies,  fometimes  to 
the  Right,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Left ; 
and  as  if  this  Motion  and  Noife  were  made 
on  Purpofe,  to  give  Notice  to  their  Compa¬ 
nions,  three  or  four  of  them  ^ome,  and 
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take  each  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Wax  with 
their  Jaws  .*  After  which  come  federal  others, 
who  take  their  Share  of  the  Lading  till  no 
more  remains,  and  then  they  return  into  the 
Fields  for  a  new  HarvefE 

This  is  alfo  the  Way  they  disburden  them- 
felves  of  the  other  fort  of  Wax,  or  rather 
.  Glue,  which  dicks  fo  fail  to  the  Bee's  Thighs, 
that  both  thofe  that  come  to  take  it  off,  and 
the  others  that  are  laden  with  it,  are  obliged 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  Efforts  on  both  Sides  to 
get  it  off. 

But  when  the  Hive  has  a  great  many 
Cells,  they  ufe  a  more  ready  and  expedi¬ 
tious  Way,  and  fuch  as  Lands  in  need  of  no 
Help  to  get  rid  of  the  common  Wax.  The 
laden  Bee  finds  out  a  Cell,  where  is  neither 
Honey  nor  any  Worm ;  and  then  with  her 
two  fore  Feet  faftning  her  felf  to  the  upper 
Edge  of  the  Cell,  fhe  afterwards  folds  her 
Body  a  little  forward,  in  order  to  put  her 
two  hind  Legs  into  the  Cell.  In  this  Pollute 
£he  turns  the  two  middle  Legs  backwards  ; 
and  fo  flipping  them  from  the  Top  to  the 
Bottom  along  the  two  hind  Legs,  where  the 
two  Lentils,  like  Bodies  of  the  Wax,  are 
lodged,  fhe  loofens  them  by  this  Means,  and 
leaves  them  in  the  Cell. 

There  are  fome  that  content  themfeives 
with  letting  the  Wax  thus  drop  into  the  Cell, 
without  taking  the'Pains  to  put  it  into  order; 
but  moft  of  them  go  into  the  Cell,  apd  very 
dexteroufly  difpofe  the  two  little  Bodies  of 
Wax  above  mentioned,  fo  that  they  may  lie 
by  the  Sjide  of  one  another  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cell,  and  then  withdraw*. 
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Another  Bee  prefently  fucceeds  the  former, 
out  of  thofe  that  attend,  from  the  Arrival 
of  th^  laden  Bee  at  the  Cell,  where  it  dif- 
charge$  the  Wax,  and  thefe  Attendants  by 
Turns  carry  on  the  Work  :  If  the  two  Bits 
of  Wax  are  not  placed  as  aforefaid,  they  car¬ 
ry  ’em  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Hive,  and  tem¬ 
per  them  with  their  two  Jaws  for  half  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour  ;  infomuch,  that  when  the 
Bee  withdraws,  thofe  two  fmall  Bodies  of 
Wax  are  reduced  into  the  Confidence  of  a 
Pafte  ;  which  gives  us  Caufe  to  think,  that 
the  Bees  in  tempering  the  Wax,  mix  fome 
Liquor  therewith,  either  Honey  or  fome 
fimple  Moidure,  proceeding  from  the  Place 
from  which  they  are  wont  to  difcharge  the 
Honey,  and  with  which  the  Bladder  was  per¬ 
haps  filled. 

Several  other  Bees  come  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  to  unload  in  the  fame  Cell ;  and  as  one 
goes,  another  comes  on,  to  temper  the  Wax, 
till  the  Hive  is  almod  full  of  this  fort  of 
Wax,  placed  fometimes  in  Lays  of  divers 
Colours,  as  whitifh,  yellow,  red  and  brown, 
according  to  the  Flowers  or  Leaves  from 
which  the  Wax  has  been  gather’d  by  different 
Bees. 

We  find  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Hive  a 
great  Number  of  Cells  full  of  this  Wax,  and 
they  are  as  it  were  the  Magazines  to  which 
they  have  Recourfe  upon  Occafion  ;  for  as  it 
is  their  Buflnefs  for  a  great  Part  of  the  Year 
on  certain  Days  to  cover  the  Cells,  wherein 
their  Young  are  enelofed,  and  to  dop  up 
thofe  that  are  full  of  Honey,  it’s  necedary 
they  fhould  have  a  Score  by  ’em  for  that  Pur- 
pofe.  The 
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The  Wax  which  is  found  in  the  Cells,  is  not 
yet  fo  perfed  as  that  of  which  the  Honeycombs 
are  form’d  ;  for  tho’  the  firil  be  temper’d  with 
fome  Moifiure,  yet5  if  you  prefs  it  between 
your  Fingers,  you  may  reduce  it  to  Duff, 
whereas  the  other  Wax  is  a  kind  of  thickned 
Pafte  ;  the  Bees  therefore,  before  they  ufe  it 
in  the  building  df  their  Honeycombs,  mull 
fit  it  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  that  which  like- 
wife  induces  us  to  believe  it  is,  that  the  Wax 
in  the  Cells,  which  is  at  firft  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  is  always  white  immediately  after  the 
Honeycombs  are  built. 


Of  the  Gathering  of  Honey. 

T)  EES  gather  Honey  from  thofe  Flowers* 
whole  Calices  are  no  deeper  than  the 
Length  of  their  Trunks:  But  each  Flower 
contains  fo  little  Honey,  that  they  touch  up¬ 
on  a  great  many,  before  they  get  together  a 
fufficient  Quantity  to  fill  the  fmall  Bladder 
that  is  the  Receptacle  for  it,  as  we  faid  m 
the  Beginning  of  this  Difcourfe.  As  foon  as 
the  Bees  alight  upon  a  Flower,  they  extend! 
their  Trunk*  and  convey  it  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cup  or  Calyx,  where  they  fuck  the 
Honey  ;  but  when  they  find  the  Bladder  is' 
full*  they  return  to  the  Hive,  and  carry  the 
Honey  into  a  Cell,  where  they  difcharge  it 
by  that  Part  of  the  Head  fituate  between  the 
two  Jaws*  which  they  extend  more  than 
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tuuaij  and  keep  but  a  little  open:  They  d e- 
pofic  the  Honey  by  moving  their  Heads  Tome- 
times  on  one  Side,  and  fometimes  on  the  Ci¬ 
ther  ;  and  when  they  find  a  Drop  happens 
to-be  ill  placed,  they  extend  the  Trunk  to 
take  it  up,  and  then  order  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  reft,  by  difcharging  it  as  be¬ 
fore  from  that  Part  of  the  Head  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  jaws.  As  the  Honey,  which  one 
Bee  carries  at  a  Time,  is  but  a  fmall  Portion 
of  that  which  the  Cell  can  contain,  the  Ho¬ 
ney  gather’d  by  a  great  many  Bees  mu  ft  go 
to  fill  it. 

When  the  Cells  are  full  of  Honey,  they 
flop  up  thofe  they  referve  for  their  Winter 
Store,  with  a  very  thin  Wax  Cover;  but  thofe 
Cells  which  contain  Honey  for  their  daily 
Food  are  open,  and  at  the  Difpofal  of  the 
whole  Swarm.  That  Honey  which  is  to  be 
ufed  laft  for  their  Sutienaoce,  is  always  put 
into  the  srsoft  inacceffible  Place,  that  is,  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Hive,  if  it  has  no  Lid 
that  can  be  taken  up  ;  but  if  it  has  one,  they 
leave  empty  Honey  combs  in  the  upper  Part, and 
depofic  the  Honey  in  the  middle  of  the  Hive. 


Of  fever al  other  ‘Particulars  concern¬ 
ing  Bees. 

TjEfides  what  we  have  already  obferv’d  con- 
cerning  Bees,  Nature  has  endow’d  them 
with  other  Talents,  which  we  judge  to  be 
worth  remarking.  They  love  Property,  and 
there  is  nothing  they  will  not  undertake  to 
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preferve  it.  They  ufe  the  Glue  which  they 
gather  to  mafticate  the  Glalles  round  the 
H  ive,  and  even  the  Hive  it  felf  round  the 
Foot-ftaU,  To  that  they  can  by  this  Means 
hinder  the  lead  Infe&s  to  get  in. 

There  are  Bees  that  watch  the  Mouth  ot 
Entrance  of  the  Hive,  to  oppofe  thole  In- 
feds  that  would  get  in  that  Way ;  and  when 
one  Bee  is  not  flrang  enough,  Several  others 
come  in  to  her  Affifiance. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recount  all  the 
Remarkabies  we  have  obferv’d  upon  this  Oc¬ 
casion  ,  let  it  Suffice  that  a  Snail,  which  forced 
her  Way  into  the  Hive,  notwithilanding  the 
Efforts  of  Several  Bees,  after  they  had  killed 
her  with  their. Stings,  was  found  cover’d  ail 
over  with  this  Maffick  or  Glue,  as  if  they 
design’d  thereby,  either  to  hinder  the  Stink 
her  Flefb  might  make  in  the  Hive,  or  to 
hinder  the  Production  of  Worms  from  the 
Putrefaction. 

Nature  has  furnished  Bees  with  a  mod  ex* 
quite  Smell,  for  they  will  fcent  the  Honey 
and  Wax  at  a  great  Biflance. 

They  have  divers  Ways  that  would  make 
a  Man  apt  to  believe  that  they  have  Under- 
Handing  ;  they  are  alfo  fubjed:  to  fight  and 
kill  one  another,  not  only  in  a  Single  Com¬ 
bat,  but  in  a  Body  ;  which  yet  does  not  ufu- 
ally  happen,  uniefs  it  be  in  the  Autumn,  when 
the  Stock  of  Honey  is  not  enough  to  fupport 
the  whole  Swarm  during  the  Winter. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  Knowledge  of 
good  and  bad  Weather:  For  they  not  only 
keep  within  when  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
bad  Weather  ,  but  when  any  Storm  happens 
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when  they  are  abroad,  they  avoid  it  by  quit¬ 
ting  their  Work,  and  returning  to  the  Hive 
alraoft  ail  together,  and  with  much  Precipi¬ 
tation  ;  they  do  the  fame  when  they  are  fur- 
priz’d  in  the  Fields  by  fome  Rain,  tho’  but 
little. 

Nothing  agrees  better  than  Heat  with 
Bees ;  the  more  intenfe  it  is,  the  more  they 
are  animated  to,  and  the  more  adtive  at  their 
Work ;  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them:  and  let  them  be  never  fo  vigo¬ 
rous  when  they  are  in  the  Hive,  if  they  go  out 
of  it  in  Winter-time,  they  are  fo  feiz’d  there¬ 
with,  that  they  appear  to  be  alraoft  imme¬ 
diately  motionlefs;  but  if  you  do  not  delay 
to  bring  ’em  near  a  Fire,  the  Heat  it  yields 
will  reftore  them  to  their  former  Vigour. 

To  fortify  themfelves  againft  Cold  in  the 
Winter  Seafon,  they  place  themfelves  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Hive,  as  near  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  they  can,  in  that  Space  which 
lies  between  two  Honeycombs  ;  there  they 
agitate  their  Bodies  from  time  to  time  with¬ 
out  changing  Place,  and  this  Motion  ex* 
cites  a  Heat,  which  fecures  them  from  ex¬ 
ternal  Cold,  and  is  often  fo  con(iderable,that 
it  is  communicated  to  the  Glades  of  the  Hive- 
It’s  likely,  that  they  fucceed  one  another  in 
this  Work,  for  there  is  a  continued  Motion 
Night  and  Day  in  the  Hive  ;  and  there  are 
fome  of  them  which  take  their  Reft  in  the 
Day-time :  And  this  Reft  even  conduces  to 
the  Benefit  of  the  Publick  ;  for  their  Pre¬ 
fence  in  the  Hive  helps  the  Heat,  by  the 
Means  of  which  the  young  ones  indofed  in 
the  Cells  are  hatched:  Which  we  have  found 
true  by  the  following  Experiment.  We 
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We  have  fometimes  taken  off  a  Piece  of 
a  Honeycomb,  in  whole  Cells  there  were 
young  Worms,  and  left  it  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Hive,  and  found  a  great  Number  of 
Bees  fitting  upon  thefe  Combs,  where  they 
continued  till  the  young  ones  came  out  perfect 
Bees,  after  which  they  wholly  forfook  the 
Combs  ;  this  alfo  fhews  the  Care  which  the 
common  Bees  take  of  the  Young. 

We  have  taken  Notice  of  the  feveral  Ways 
and  Motions  by  which  they  underftand  one 
another :  For  Example,  when  a  Bee  is  at 
work  upon  the  Combs,  and  requires  Honey 
of  another  which  brings  it  from  abroad,  fhe 
that  wants  the  Honey  extends  her  Trunk, 
and  takes  it  from  between  the  other’s  Jaws ; 
and  as  the  one  difcharges  the  Honey  thro2 
that  Part,  the  other  receives  it  with  her 
Trunk  without  fpilling  a  Drop,*  they  like- 
wife  underftand  one  another,  when  by  the 
Motion  of  their  Wings  they  require  to  be 
disburden’d  of  the  Wax,  which  they  have 
gather’d  in  the  Fields,  and  alfo  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  they  excite  one  another  to  go  out  to 
Work.  Laftly,  When  feveral  Bees  have  a 
mind  to  quit  a  Place,  if  one  makes  a  Mo¬ 
tion  with  her  Wings  that  caufes  a  fmall  Sound, 
all  the  reft,  according  to  her  Example,  make 
the  fame  Motion,  and  retire:  I  believe  this  is 
the  Way  they  give  Notice  to  one  another  in 
the  Hive,  when  they  make  ready  to  go  forth 
and  fwarm. 
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Of  the  Drones. 

HE  Drones  are  ufually  one  Third  thick* 


er  and  longer  than  the  Bees  ;  they  have 
a  rounder  Head,  and  are  more  thickly  cover’d 
with  Hair:  It’s  certain,  they  have  no  Sting, 
and  that  their  inward  Farts  differ  from  thofe 
of  corhmon  Bees. 

They  are  feldom  feen  out  of  the  Hives  ; 
and  when  they  do  go  forth,  it  is  about  two 
or  three  in  the  Afternoon,  and  never  but  in 
fair  Weather.  They  do  not  return  laden  with 
Wax,  but  we  have  found’ their  Bladder  full 
of  Honey  like  the  other  Bees,  which  they 
have  either  gather’d  in  the  Fields,  or  taken 
from  the  Hive  before  they  fee  out,  which 
lail  is  molt  likely  ;  for  we  could  never  fee 
them  alight  upon  the  Flowers,  neither  after 
their  Return  to  the  Hive  could  we  obferve 
them  depofit  any  Honey  in  the  Cells.  We  are 
alfo  of  Opinion,  that  they  are  not  furnifibed 
with  Organs  proper  to  difeharge  it,  as  the 
Bees  are  f  for  in  Bees,  if  you  fqueeze  that 
Fart  of  the  Body,  where  the  Honey-Blad¬ 
der  lies,  never  fo  little,  it  will  prefentJv  come 
out  at  that  Part  of  the  Head  thro’  which 
they  are  wont  to  difeharge  it  into  the  Cell : 
But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  Drones  ;  tho5  after 
you  have  open’d  them,  you  will  find  their 
Bladder  full  of  Honey. 

There  are  Hives  wherein  you  have  but 
few  Drones,  but  there  are  a  great  many  in 
others ;  they  continue  for  Part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  difperfed  in  the  Hive  :  After  which  as 
their  Number  inqreafes,  they  draw  together 
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in  Troops,  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Hive, 
where  they  continue  cantoned  airnoft  with* 
out  making  any  Motion. 

When  the  Swarm  goes  out,  and  &H  the 
Bees  are  in  Motion,  the  Drones  keep  their 
Station,  and  go  not  forth  with  the  Swarm; 
or  if  they  do,  they  are  but  a  very  few.  But, 
from  the  End  of  July  to  the  Middle  of  Au* 
gujly  thefe  Drones  are  attack’d  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Bees ;  and  tho’  the  Drones  are  bold  and 
refift  as  long  as  they  are  able,  yet  they  are  at 
laft  forced  to  yield  and  go  out  of  the  Hive, 
and  we  know  not  what  becomes  of  them. 

When  this  kind  of  Fight  happens,  you 
may  fee  all  thefe  Animals  in  great  Motion, 
as  well  without  as  within  the  Hive,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  they  fwarm  i 
All  thefe  Drones  are  fo  universally  ex- 
pell’d,  that  of  feveral  Hundreds  which  we 
have  often  found  in  one  Hive,  we  could  not 
by  the  End  of  OElober ,  difeern  one  in  the 
feveral  Hives  we  fearched  upon  that  Ae« 
count. 

We  have  in  the  Spring  and  Summer-time 
feen  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Worms  in  the 
Ceils,  thos  we  could  not  find  any  Drones  in 
the  fame  Hive,  notwithftanding  all  the  Care 
we  took  to  examine  them. 

They  have  the  fame  Origin  with  that  of 
Bees,  and  they  proceed  from  the  King,  and 
are  produced  with  the  fame  Circumftances, 
except  only  that  the  Drones  are  bred  in  fuch 
large  Cells  of  the  Honeycombs  as  are  mads 
on  Purpofe  for  them* 
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It  has  been  already  obferv’d,  that  a  Hive 
has  feme  Combs,  whofe  Cells  are  one  third 
or  one  half  larger  and  longer  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Cells.  The  King  makes  choice  of  thefe 
great  Cells,  in  order  to  lay  therein,  with  all 
the  Circumftances  we  have  already  noted  con¬ 
cerning  the  common  Bees,  thofe  Eggs  which 
afterwards  become  Drones,  and  which  you 
cannot  by  your  Eye  diftinguifh  from  the 
common  Eggs  :  But  it  is  likely  that  the  Pa¬ 
rent  who  produces  them  knows  them,  be- 
caufe  he  afllgns  them  Habitations  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  that  Bignefs  they  are  to  attain  to  in 
their  full  Growths.  Thefe  Drones  are  fub- 
jcd  to  the  fame  Changes  we  have  related  con¬ 
cerning  Bees  ;  they  are  as  many  Days  before 
they  come  out  of  the  Cells  ;  they  are  hop'd 
up  the  eighth  Day  after  their  Eggs  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  Cells ;  but  their  Covers  are 
much  more  raifed,  the  more  to  lengthen  the 
Cells,  and  to  make  them  as  long  as  the 
Drones. 

Finally,  They  are  fed  with  the  fame  Care 
as  the  common  Bees ;  but  it  is  amazing,  that 
that  Attention  and  that  Love  which  the  Bees 
fhew  for  thefe  young  ones,  fhould  be  turn’d 
into  fo  great  a  Hatred  at  the  Expiration  of 
the  Summer:  This  Hatred  is  fo  univerfal, 
that  they  do  not  fpare  even  the  young  Drones 
that  are  yet  imperfed  in  the  Cells  ;  for  we 
have  feen  feveral  times,  that  when  one  Party 
of  the  Bees  are  driving  the  great  Drones  out 
of  the  Hive,  there  is  another  imploy’d  ro 
open  the  Cells,  where  the  imperfe&  Drones 
are  lodged,  in  order  to  pull  them  out  from 
thence  to  kill  them  and  convey  ’em  out  of 
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the  Hive,  there  is  another  imploy’d  to  open 
the  Cells,  where  their  impeded  Drones  are 
lodg’d,  in  order  to  pull  them  out  from  thence, 
to  kill  them  and  convey  ’em  out  of  the  Hive, 
where  we  have  fometimes  feen  two  or  three 
Hundred  kill’d  of  young  and  old. 


A  ‘Defer  ft  ion  of  the  inward  Tarts  of 

the  Drones. 


^pHE  Conformity  there  is  between  the 
inward  Parts  of  the  common  Bees,  more 
particularly  as  to  the  Head,  Breaft,  and  the 
Beginning  or  fore  Part  of  the  Belly,  and. 
thofe  fame  Parts  in  the  Drones,  is  fuch,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  difcern  any  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  them,*  for  the  Trunk  and 
Breaft,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
much  the  fame  as  to  Bignefs  ;  and  they 
have  all  of  them  a  Bladder  in  the  Belly,  of  & 
very  delicate  Contexture,  which  is  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Honey ;  alio  the  Inteftines  feerti 
to  be  of  the  fame  Strudure,  except  only  the 
Parts  fituated  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Belly, 
which  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Bees* 
We  have  oblerv’d  before,  that  common  Bees 
have  in  that  Place  a  little  Bladder  full  of  a 
clear  and  tranfparentLiquor  like  Water,  which  * 
is  the  Poifon  they  difcharge  by  the  Sting* 
thro’  which  it  palles,  and  comes  out  near  the 
Point  of  it :  But  the  Drones  have  neither 
Sting  nor  Bladder;  they  have  in  this  Part  of 
the  Belly,  fome  other  Parts  that  feem  worthy 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  which  perhaps 
will  lead  us  to  underhand  the  End  for  which 
Nature  has  defign'd  them. 
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The  Belly  of  the  Drone  towards  its  hindef 
Parts  is  divided  into  two  unequalParts,by  a  kind 
of  a  whitifh  and  very  thin  Diaphragm;  that 
towards  the  Head  is  fmaller,  and  the  other 
towards  the  hinder  Part  larger,  wherein  thofe 
of  thelnteftines  are  contain’d  ;  which,  on  one 
Side,  have  a  Communication  with  the  Honey 
Bladder;  and  which,  after  having  form’d  fe~ 
vera!  Foldings  immediately  under  the  Back, 
and  round  the  Parts  we  are  about  to  defcribe, 
terminate  at  the  Anus . 

We  may  obferve  four  glandulous  cylindri¬ 
cal  Bodies  under  the  Inteftines,  which  are 
round  at  one  End,  each  of  them  feparately 
inverted  with  a  Membrane  ;  they  are  rang’d 
two  and  two  upon  one  another;  the  two 
lowermoft  are  commonly  the  biggeft,  and  are 
difunited,  except  at  one  End,  where  they 
join  together  in  a  Point,  and  both  of  them  form 
one  common  and  very  narrow  Channel  : 
Thefe  two  Bodies  are  about  the  third  Part 
of  an  Inch  long  ;  the  other  two  Bodies  are 
ihorter  and  fmaller,  they  are  alfo  cylindrical, 
and  are  join’d  by  a  kind  of  Pellicle  to  the 
larger  ones  near  the  hind  Parts,  where  the 
great  ones  join  together. 

The  thefe  two  Bodies  are  commonly  fmal¬ 
ler  than  the  two  former,  yet  we  have  alfo  found 
them  in  different  Drones  to  be  often  almoft 
equal ;  and  in  this  Condition,  you  will  find  all 
four  of  the  fame  Colour,  which  is  bright  and 
fame  what  inclining  to  yellow  ;  when  the  two 
Jowernroft  are  thicker  than  others,  they  then 
contain  a  liquid,  glewy  and  whitifh  Matter, 
which  appears  eh  to'  the  thin  Coat  which  en- 
cioies  it ;  but  the  upper  moil  always  retain 
|hc  Colour  we  have  mention’d  before.  If 
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If  you  prefs  thofe  two  Veffels  when  full  of 
this  Matter,  you  will  force  it  thro’  the  com¬ 
mon  Channel  before  mentioned, along  which  ic 
paffes  to  the  hind  Parr,  and  fa  out  of  theBo* 
dy  of  the  Drone  ;  but  when  thefe  Bodies 
are  not  equally  fill’d  with  this  Matter,  you 
cannot  prefs  out  any  Liquor  at  all. 

ThisChannel  in  the  Drones  Body  is  folded 
into  feveral  Plaits,  but  does  not  take  up  a- 
bove  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  fpace  ;  tho5  when 
it  is  untoided,  and  at  its  full  Length,  it5s  a* 
bout  an  Inch  or  fomewhat  more,  and  has  all 
along  different  Conformations  and  Capaci¬ 
ties  ;  Its  a  very  narrow  cylindrical  Channel 
at  the  Rife  of  it,  about  half  an  Inch  long  or 
a  little  more,  of  a  very  fine  Texture,  and  eafi- 
ly  broken  ;  after  which  it  grows  confiderahly 
bigger  to  the  Extent  of  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  ; 
the  fir  ft  half  of  which  retains  the  fame  fine 
and  delicate  Texture,  but  the  other  Part  of 
this  Channel  is  of  a  more  remarkable  Struc¬ 
ture. 

Th  ere  are  two  Bodies  that  are  aimed  Trian¬ 
gular,  equal,  of  a  horny  Confidence,  thin, 
crooked,  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  which 
form  part  of  thisChannel ;  thefe  we  call  Wings* 
becaufe  they  fomewhat  refemble  them:  The 
two  Sides  of  each  of  thefe  Wings  along  the 
Channel  are  fomewhat  different,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  very  (harp  Angle  ;  the  third  Side 
following  the  Breadth  of  the  fame  Channel, 
makes  but  about  one  third  of  the  others;  the 
two  Wings  lie  aimed  back  to  back  through¬ 
out  the  Length  of  the  bigged  of  the  Sides, 
and  are  not  feparated  here  any  other  wife  thau 
by  a  fmall  Space  taken  up  by  the  Cominua- 
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tion  of  the  common  Channel  which  joins  them 
together;  Thefe  Wings  are  fo  well  [united  to 
the  Channel*  that  it  may  be  faid  it  is  the  Chan¬ 
nel  it  fell'  that  is  Riff  ;  there  is  only  one 
Part  of  the  foatpeft  Angle  that  is  feparated 
and  embraces  the  Channel.  Bdides  thefe  two 
Wings  which-  are  of  a  horny  Confidence, 
'  there  are  two  others  which  are  fmaller  by  half, 
of  the  hme Colour  and  Subdance  as  the  for- 
met,  fitqate  on  the  Side  of  each  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  ;  they  arife  in  that  Part  of  the 
Channel,  which  anfwers  the  Middle  of  the 
two  fird  Wings,  and  terminate  with  them, 
aimed  in  the  fame  Place  :  Thofe  four  Wings 
take  up  but  a  Part  of  the  Compafs  of 
the  Channel,  the  other  being  the  Channel  it  felf 
continued  ;  but  here  it  feems  to  be  dren gai¬ 
ned  by  fome  mufcular  Fibres,  which  have 
their  Origin  in  the  fame  Pjace  where  the  Chan¬ 
nel  grows  wider,  and  terminate  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Wings,  which  are  indented,  and  to 
which  thefe  Fibres  feem  to  be  fadned. 

The  Channel  is  of  the  fame  Confidence  as 
before,  at  the  Extremity  of  thefe  Wings,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  narrower  and  flatter  ;  for  it 
would  appear  larger,  according  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  Diameter  .*  This  Part  of 
the  Channel,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch  about,  terminates  in 
a  Bag,  at  the  End  of  which  there  is  a 
Figure  refembling  a  double  Cock’s  Comb  ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  little  hollow  in  the  Middle,  in¬ 
dented  round,  and  admirably,  regular  ;  the 
greateft  Points  being  towards  the  End  of  the 
Bag,  from  whence  they  come  diminifhing  on 
both.  Sides  even  to  their  Origin.  Thure  is  a 
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Communication  between  this  Bag  and  the 
Channel ;  for  in  fqueezmg  the  Channel,  the 
Matter  contain’d  therein,  enters  into  this 
Bag,  paffes  thro’  the  Codes  Comb,  tills  all 
its  Eminences,  and  at  length  goes  out  near 
the  Hole  of  the  Bag  thro  which  it  went  in  ; 
here  feem'd  to  me  to  be  a  double  Channel, 
one  for  the  Matter  to  pafs  in,  and  the  other 
to  go  out  at. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Canal  immediate¬ 
ly  next  the  Bag,  is  of  a  ftronger  Confidence, 
and  almod  mufcular;  this  Part  of  the  Canal 
is  not  above  the  eighth  Parc  of  an  Inch  m 
length,  and  it  has  all  along  on  the  Outfide 
four  Rings  placed  at  equal  Diftances  from 
each  other  ;  thefe  Parts  of  Rings  (unround 
but  one  half  of  the  Channel,  and  they  are  muQ 
cular,  redifh,  railed  on  the  Outfide,  and  thick¬ 
er  towards  the  Middle  than  the  Ends. 

On  the  oppoiite  Side  of  the  Channel,  where 
thefe  Parts  of  the  Rings  terminate,  there  is 
another  Body  of  a  horny  Confidence  and 
redifh  Colour,  which  takes  up  but  a  final  1 
Part  of  the  Circumference  of  the  Channel  ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  an  Ellipfoid,  raifed  up  towards  the 
Middle,  and  flat  towards  the  Edges,  and  ex¬ 
tends  more  in  the  Length  than  the  Breadth 
of  the  Channel* 

To  help  this  Body  on  the  fame  Side  of  the 
Channel  where  the  Parcs  of  the  Rings  are, there 
is  alfo  another  redifh  mufcular  Body,  live 
or  fix  times  broader,  and  longer  than  the  for- 
met :  From  thefe  Bodies  to  the  Right  and 
Left  arife  two  firait  long  Mufcles,  which  are 
appiy'd  to  the  Channel  long  Ways,  and  whole 
•  Ends  unite  with  the  Parts  of  the  Rings  above 
mentioned.  Thefe 
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Thefe  fame  Bodies  do  not  embrace  the 
Channel  throughout ;  but  where  they  ceafe, 
there  are  two  other  Mufcular  flat  Bodies  of 
a  redifli  Colour,  that  run  along  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  come  out  like  two  Ligaments, 
which  are  faftned  to  the  lower  Parc  of  the 
Belly,  on  the  inner  Sides  of  the  Cruft,  which 
covers  the  Drone :  Finally,  the  End  of  this 
Channel  terminates  in  the  Cruft  of  the 
Drone,  and  ends  in  an  Orifice,  through 
which  the  Matter  contain'd  in  the  two  Cy¬ 
lindrical  Bodies  is  thruft  out,  after  it  has 
pafled  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Channel 
we  have  been  defcribing. 

It  often  happens,  when  you  hold  Drones 
between  two  Fingers,  without  preifing  them 
at  all,  that  they  will  burft  with  a  Noife; 
and  that  this  Channel,  with  all  its  Parts, 
will  come  out  at  the  Anus ,  which  prefently 
occafions  their  Death. 

Though  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  ex* 
a&ly  the  Ufe  of  thofe  Parts,  we  may  how¬ 
ever  fay  with  fome  probability,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  formed  for  Propagation  ; 
and  as  we  are  confident  that  the  King,  who 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  Drones 
by  his  Size  and  Colour,  is  a  Female,  we  may 
fay,  that  the  Drones  are  Males. 

Upon  this  fuppofition  of  the  four  Cylin¬ 
drical  Bodies,  of  which  we  have  fpoke  be* 
fore,  the  Two  fmall  ones  inferted  in  the 
TwoBiggeft,  may  fetve  for  Tefticles,  and 
the  two  biggeft  for  Seminal  Veflels,  where? 
the  Liquor  contained  therein,  and  which  is 
the  feminal  Subftance,  is  brought  to  Per? 
feftion ;  this  Matter  coming  out  of  the  two 
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little  Bladders  that  are  between  the  long 
and  the  {freight  Channel,  paffes  from  thence 
into  the  large  Channel,  to  which  the  four 
LWings  are  faftned. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  two 
glandulous  Bodies  are  filled  with  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  that  it  glides  and  paffes  through  the 
narrow  Channel,  and  from  thence  into  a  big¬ 
ger  $  but  that  it  may  afterwards  enter  from 
this  great  Channel  into  a  narrower,  it’s  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  Liquor  fhould  be  comprefs’d ; 
the  fourWings  on  the  inner  Sides  of  the  large 
Channel  coming  near  one  another  by  the 
Means  of  the  Fibres,  which  are  joined  to 
their  Ends,  may  prefs  this  Matter  on  the 
great  Channel,  and  caufe  it  to  pafs  into  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Bag  and  Folds  we  have 
mention’d,  which  fubtilizes  and  makes  it 
more  perfed  ;  thofe  Parts  of  the  four  muf- 
cular  Rings,  which  below  the  Bag  encompafs’d 
feme  of  the  external  Parts  of  the  Channel, 
and  whofe  Ends  are  faftned  to  the  Longitu¬ 
dinal  Mufcles,  may  comprefs  the  Channel* 
and  fqueeze  the  Matter  out  of  it.  The  two 
Mufcles  which  come  after,  may  ferve  inftead 
of  a  Sphinder,  and  ciofe  up  the  Channel  ; 
the  other  two  long  Mufcles,  which  are  fix’d 
to  the  inner  Sides  of  the  Drones  may  perhaps 
be  the  former’s  A'ntagonift,  and  ferve  to  open 
the  fame  Channel  that  the  Matter  may  pafs, 
which  teems  or  impregnates  the  Female’s 
Eggs. 

We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  difeo* 
ver  in  what  manner  this  Impregnation  is 
brought  about,  whether  it  be  in  the  Body  of 
the  Female,  or  after  the  way  of  Fifties,  when 
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the  Female  has  fpawn’d  :  The  whitift  Mat> 
ter  that  encompaffes  the  Egg  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cell  Toon  after  it  is  laid,  feems  to 
carry  it  in  favour  of  this  laft  Opinion,  as 
well  as  the  Remark  which  has  often  been 
made  concerning  a  great  number  of  Eggs 
which  have  produced  nothing  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cell,  and  about  which  no  fuch 
Subftance  has  been  obferved. 

From  fome  Qbfervations  made  at  diffe¬ 
rent  Times,  it  has  been  conje&ured  that 
Drones  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Bees;  for,  upon  the  Examina^ 
tion  of  feveral  Hives,  not  only  in  the  Au~ 
tumn,  after  the  Drones  have  been  driven  a- 
way  by  the  Bees,  but  alfo  in  Summer  time, 
when  we  have  found  in  the  Hives  a  great 
many  Eggs  and  young  Bees  enclofed  in  the 
Cells,  we  met  with  no  Drones.  But  by  a 
late  Obfervation  we  have  made,  there’s  room 
to  believe,  that  there  might  be  fome  Drones 
In  thofe  Hives,  though  we  havet  not  been 
able  to  diflinguilh  them  from  amongft  fo 
many  Thoufand  Bees  :  But  upon  a  more  nice 
Enquiry,  we  have  lately  obferv’d  a  great 
many  Drones  that  are  much  fmalfer  than 
thofe  taken  Notice  of  before,  and  which  ex¬ 
ceed  not  the  Bignefs  of  fmall  Bees,  info- 
much  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  thing  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  in  the  Hive  from  common 
Bees,  without  differing  them,  or  very  clofe 
Examination  :  It  might  very  well  be,  that 
though  we  could  find  no  large  Drones  in  the 
Hive,  that  yet  there  might  be  fome  of  thefe 
fmall  ones  intermix’d,  and  pafs  undiftinguifh- 
ed  among  ft;  the  reft  of  the  Bees,  iince  we 
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fenew  not  before,  that  there  were  any  of 
that  Size. 

All  the  Cells  of  the  Hive,  wherein  thefe 
fraalt  Drones  are  found,  were  little,  and 
there  were  no  large  Cells  to  be  difcover’d. 

After  thefe  Obfervations  upon  Bees  and 
their  Oeconomy,  it  may  be  expe&ed  I  Should 
fay  fomethirig  concerning  their  Hi  ves,  and  the 
Way  of  managing  them ;  both  which  Ifhall, 
in  due  Time,  be  very  particular  in,  as  well 
as  endeavour  to  fhew  the  Profits  that  may 
arife  from  them  ;  but  I  have  but  jail  room 
in  this  Months  Paper,  to  mention  florae  few 
Heads  which  I  ftall  enlarge  upon  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Sheets  ;  as  that,  fir  if,  in  regard  to 
their  Hives,  they  ffaould  be  fo  contriv’d,  that 
they  may  open  into  one  another,  which  will 
give  the  Bees  room  to  add  to  their  Store 
when  a  plentiful  Seafon  of  Flowers  happens 
to  be  attended  with  proper  Weather  for  their 
going  Abroad  ;  and  likewife,  that  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  take  any  of  their  Honey,  we 
may  avoid  killing  the  Bees  :  The  Hives  I 
mean,  are  in  fome  refpe&s  like  the  Box- 
hives,  which  are  commonly  made  Hex  an¬ 
gular. 

2 dljr,  I  (hall  have  Occafion  to  treat  of  the 
Bee-houfe,  wherein  thefe  Hives  are  to  (land, 
of  its  Contrivance  for  Warmth  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  to  prevent  the  Inconvenience  of  the 
Bees  flinging  or  annoying  the  Perfon  who 
takes  the  Honey ;  and  in  which  place  likewife 
we  may  fee  them  at  work,  without  difturb- 
ing  them. 

%dly,  I  fhall  give  a  Lifl  of  thofe  Plants  and 
Flowers  which  they  chiefly  gather  their  Wax 
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and  Honey  from,  and  the  Seafons  when  fuel! 
Plants  bloflom,  that  one  may  guefs,  by  look¬ 
ing  into  their  Hives,  whether  they  may  gee 
fufficient  Store  for  Winter,  which  we  ought 
to  enquire  into  very  narrowly,  left  we  weak¬ 
en  our  Stock*  To  this  Memorandum ,  I  fhall 
add  what  Things  may  be  proper  to  feed 
them  with,  in  cafe  of  bad  Weather  in  their 
working  Seafon,  that  we  may  help  them  be¬ 
times  ;  for  if  we  find  a  Stock  which  begins 
to  make  frefh  Combs  at  the  End  of  Summer, 
we  may  be  adored  they  are  weak,  and  will 
not  live  the  Winter  through  without  timely 
Help  ;  even  though  they  can  go  Abroad  they 
mull  be  a/lifted:  and  upon  this  Topick  I 
have  engaged  a  Correfpondence  with  fome 
of  the  moil  curious  Men  in  England. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Figures  in  the 
Cut  for  September. 

Tig,  i.Hp  H  E  King,  or  rather  Queen  of  the  Bees,  ae- 
it  cording  her  natural  Size. 

2..  The  Drone  the  fame. 

3.  The  Bee  the  fame. 

4.  The  Bafis  of  the  Cell  in  its  Horizontal  Situation, 
that  you  may  have  the  better  Idea  of  the  Form  of  the 
Egg  as  foon  as  it  is  laid,  and  in  what  Manner  it  is  ufu- 
ally  placed  upon  the  Bafis. 

5.  The  Bafis  of  the  Cell  in  its  vertical  and  natural 
Situation,  with  the  Egg  changed  into  a  Worm  or  Cater¬ 
pillar,  and  encompaflcd  with  a  little  Liquor  Four  Days 
ad  er  it  is  hatched. 

6.  The  Worm,  according  to  its  Growth,  Eight  Days 
after  it  has  been  hatch’d. 

7.  The  fame  Worm  Ten  Days  old,  after  it  has  al¬ 
in'd  its  Shape  and  Situation. 

8.  1  he  fame  Worm  chang’d  into  a  young  Bee  that  is 
fc%ger  daan  ordinary,  that  is  yet  wkite  and  foft. 

9,  Part 
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9*  Part  of  the  Honeycomb,  which  reprefents  how  the 
Cells  arc  ranged  in  the  T  wo  oppofite  Sides  of  the  Comb° 

io.  A  piece  of  a  Honeycomb  reprefeming  the  Cells  on 
the  Inftde. 

1 1. Several  Cells,  whofe  Sides  are  taken  away,  thatyoii 
may  only  fecthcBafes:  This  Figure  gives  us  to  under- 
ftand  how  thefe  Bafes  are  ranged  in  refpcdl  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  what  manner  the  two  Orders  of  Cells  arc 
form’d  in  the  two  Faces  of  the  Honeycomb  ;  For  the 
Angle  A  reprefents  the  folid  Concave  Angle  which  is  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Cell,  in  one  Face  of  the  Comb.  The 
Angle  B  and  the  reft  of  the  fame  Order,  fhew  the  folid 
Angle,  which  is  Convex  in  the  fame  Face  of  theComb, 
but  Concave  in  the  oppofite  one,  and  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Cell  oppoiue  to  the  former. 

X,  The  Sting  of  a  Bee,  according  to  Mr .Derham^ 
F.  R.  S.  in  the  Sheath. 

Y,  The  Sting  of  the  Bee  from  the  faid  curious  Ob» 
ferver,  cut  of  the  Sheath. 


'Remarks  upon  the  Weather 0  and  "Pro¬ 
duce  of  this  Month , 

THE  two  laft  Days  of  the  preceding 
Month  the  Wind  was  Eaflerly,  with 
fome  Showers,  which  continued  till  about  the 
Fifth  Day  ;  and  then  the  Wind  fhifeed  to  the 
North  Weil,  and  continued  about  thatQuar- 
ter,  with  fair  Weather,  till  the  Ninth ;  when 
it  came  about  to  the  South  Weil,  and  was 
follow’d  with  Rain  ;  about  theWcft  and  South 
Weii  Point,  it  continued  till  the  Sixteenth 
Day,  and  was  accompanied  with  Rain  and 
brisk  Gales  of  Wind  ;  the  Wind  then  fhifted 
to  North  Eaft,  where  it  held  till  the  Seven¬ 
teenth,  when  it  came  about  to  the  Wed, 
where  it  held  for  a  Day  or  Two,  and  then 
was  unconftanr,  drifting  to  Ead,  and  fome- 

times 
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times  touching  upon  the  North  Quarter,  the 
Weather  continuing  fair  till  the  Twenty  Se* 
venth,  and  for  the  mo  ft  part  calm  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  End  of  the  Month,  the 
Wind  changing  by  the  North  towards  the 
WefternQuarter,we  had  Showers  and  cool  Air. 

We  have  great  Variety  of  Fruit  this  Month, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  Continuance  of  all  thofe 
forts  mention’d  in  the  preceeding  Month, 
with  an  additional  Store  of  Autumn  Pears, 
and  feme  of  the  beft  fort  of  Grapes,  which 
ifa  Augufi  were  not  forwarded  enough  to  ripen, 
through  the  Badnefs  of  the  Summer  ;  fuch 
as  the  Chianti  Grape,  Red  Mufcadine,  blew 
Raifon,  and  black  Mufcadine  ;  and  at  Mr. 
Fairchild's,  two  new  forts  of  extraordinary 
Bignefs,  both  in  Bunch  and  Fruit,  one  of  them 
call’d  the  St.  Peter ,  the  other  the  Hambrough . 
The  Pine  Apples  at  Sir  Matthew  Deckers's  (till 
continued  ripening ;  and  fuch  Cucumbers  as 
had  the  Advantage  of  running  againft  Walls, 
were  very  fair  and  fit  for  the  Table,  but 
thofe  upon  the  Ground  good  for  little.  Some 
blanch’d  Sellery  and  Endive  begins  to  come 
in,  and  feme  Afparagus  were  cut  on  the  na¬ 
tural  Ground,  where  the  Haulm  had  been 
cut  down  in  July.  About  the  End,  I  faw 
fo me  very  good  Morello  Cherries  againft  a 
North  Afpedt,  and  1  queftion  not  but  they 
will  remain  good  till  the  next  Month, 

My  Gorrcfpondents  will,  I  hope,  ff ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  oblige  me  with  their  ufeful  Let¬ 
ters,  diredied  for  meat  thePublifhers  of  this 
Treatife. 

The  End  of  the  Month  of  September, 
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